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as 
pF. The ARGUMENT. | 6 
FE 7 in wi name of the e demands \fuccours of 3 


reneus againf} the Daunians their enemies, | Men» 

tor, who has a mind to regulate the government of 
tbe city of Salentum, and train up the people to agri- 

culture, orders matters ſo, that the allies are content= 
ed with having Telemachus at the head of a hundred 
noble Cretaris. After whoſe departure, Mentor makes 
an exact review of the, city and port of Salentum; 
Ne himſclf of ever thi 4, eaſes Idomeneus fa 
make.new regulations Fr trade and government, and 
divide the pe le into Jewen claſſes, whoſe rank and 
ality, he 40 :nguiſpes by different habits; and makes 
| £5 rain luxury. and u "fi table arts, 1 order ta 
the inf: in oferior part oo be e in agriculture, 

77 be renders an bonourable Ee Non. 5 


vol. . ALREADY 


; allies piteh' d their tents, and the 


(4 where the fatigu'd Heſperians wait- 


— *kings; together with their fetinue, 


were enter d the city, they were Roniſh'd. to find, 


that in ſo ſhort a time ſo many ſtately buildings were 


rais d; and that the diſtractions of fo great a war had 
not hinder d this infant city'from growing, and being "© 
_embelliſh'd all at once. N 
They admir'd the wiſdem and vigilance of Idome- 
neus, who was the founder of ſo. fine a kingdom; 


4 4 The A VIA TA * Bogle xn Poe 
EI Aby had the ay of the Id 


P field was cover'd over with rich "Mm : 
2 2 pavilions of all forts of colours, ® 


"=, SY ed for refreſhing ſleep. When the Wem 


and every one concluded that now they had made thi 


ace with him, it would be a great addition of 
——_ to the allies, if he would enter into their 
confederacy againſt the Daunians,* They propos d 
| this to Idomeneus, he could not reject ſo o ooable 
a thing, and promiſed them his aſſiſtance. But, as 
Mentor was ignorant of nothing that is neceſſary to 


render a ſtate flouriſhing, he was of opinion that the 


forces of Idomeneus could not be ſo great as they 
ſeem'd to be, wherefore, taking him afide, he — 


ſpoke to him. 


You ſee our care has not been altogether echte ſafety 


dle to you: Salentum is ſecured from the evils that 1 
 threaten'd her; it is now your fault if you don't raiſe + 


Her glory as high as the heavens, and equal the wiſ- 
dom of Minos your grandfather, in the government 


of your people. I continue my freedom of ſpeech to * 
. you, ' believing you would have me do ſo, and that 


you abhor flattery, Whilſt theſe kings were extolling 
your magnificence, I was thinking within myſelf” all 


the while upon the raſhneſs of your conduct. At this 
word raſhneſs, Idomeneus chang'd colour, his Eyes # 
look'd diſorder d, he redden'd, and was going to in- 
terrupt Mentor, to ſhew him his reſentment, Mentor, 
S 1 1 | » ip 1 


' a , modeſt; MY) a. 8 yot free 1 boldz 
"Sid to him: I ſce you are offended at this word raſh- 
Fels, and it had been wrong in any one but me. to 
"Have made uſe of it; for we ought to reſpect kings, 
ind uſe them very tenderly, even when we are re- 
proving them. Truth of itſelf. is offenfive enough ta 
them, without the addition of rugged terms; but & 
thought you could have ſuffer d me to ſpeak to you 
Vithout lenitives, in order to diſeover to you your er- 
gor. My deſign was to accuſtom you to hear thinga 


ar had Kall'd by 1 names, and to underſtand, that when 
being ether 75 you their advice about your conduct, — 
a 9 will never dare to tell you all their thoughts; and 
dome. herefore, unleſs you would be deceiv'd, you "ma. 
dom; Always apprehend more than they will ſay to you in 
made wherein your conduct has been amiſs. For my 


ion of F art, J am willing to ſoften my words according to 


he ons. But it will be for your advantage, 
opos'd dba a plain, diſintereſted man ſhould talk a rough | 
onable uage to you in private. No other will ever dare 
ut, as th do it; and ſo you will never ſee truth but by ben 
ary to F. cover d under fair diſguiſes. | 
at the At cheſe words, Idomeneus, who. had by this time 
s they aſter d his paſſion, ſeem d aſham d of his exceſſive 
tha % licacy.... You ſee, ſaid he to Mentor, what it is to! 


us d to flattery, I am indebted to you for the 


roßta- (afety of my new kingdom, and there is no truth, but 
1s that a Hold think myſelf happy to hear from your mouth 3 
t raiſe but pity a prince whom flattery had poiſon'd, and who 

"x never find a man generous- enough to tell him 


£ he bi. not even in his misfortunes. No; I have 


' 4 5 . . 2 24 
- * in * 1 
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you have hitherto. been deceiv'd, it is becauſe you 
were willing to be ſo, and becauſe you were afraid of 


"SM a 
I "$$ 
© "PT + 
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counſellors too ſintere. Haye you looked out for . 


ſuch as were moſt diſintereſted, and moſt fit to contra- 
dict you? Have you made it your buſineſs to chooſe 


men the leaſt forward to pleaſe you, who fcorn a mer- 
cenary conduct, and ſuch as would not ſeruple to con- 
demn your paſſions and your wrong ſentiments of 
things? When you have met with flatterers, have 
you remov'd them from your prefence? Havę you 


been upon your guard againſt them? No, 'no;'you 
have not done as thoſe do who love truth, and Who) 


deſerve to.know'it, Let us ſee if you have now the 


courage ta ſuffer yourſelf to be humbled by the truth * 


that condemns you. e eee 

I was ſaying, therefore, that what acquired you ſo 
much applauſe, deſerves rather to be blam'd hile 
you had abroad ſo many enemies that threaten'd 
your kingdom, as yet but indifferently eſtabliſſ d, you 
thought of nothing in your new city, but to raiſe 


ſtately buildings in it. It is this has coſt you ſo ma- 
ny uneaſy nights, as you yourſelf have own d to me: 


you have drain'd your treaſures; you neither thought 
of increaſing your people, nor of cultivating the fertile 


ſtrength, to have a great number of able men, and lands 


your people. Vou ſhould have minded nothing but 
agriculture, and the enacting of wholſome laws. 


Vain ambition has -puſh'd you on to the brink. of a ſo 


ecipice 5- and aiming to appear great, you had like to 


ve ruin'd your real greatneſs. Now, therefore, be 


lands upon this coaſt,  Ought you not to Have locked 
upon theſe two things, as the two main pillars of your 


| well cultivated to maintain them? You ſhould at firſt | 
have had a long peace, to favour the multiplying of 


diligent to repair thoſe overſights ; put a ſtop to al! 
your pompous ſtructures; renounce that pageantry, 
which would ruin your new city; let your people bad j 


take breath, and enjoy peace; apply yourſelf to ſettle . 


them in plenty, in order to facilitate their marriages. 
8 . | Kno-. 


ook XII. of TEEEMACHUS. 5 
1 7 „ that you are no otherwiſe a king, than as you 


1 hs a people to goyern, and that your power is not to 
0 F 2 meaſur*d by the extent of the lands you poſſeſs, but 

ut for y the number of the men who ſhall inhabit thoſe Eule 
ontra- ' "i nd. be bound to obey you. Poſſeſs a country fruitful, 
chooſe ho". of moderate extent; "Rock it with .numberleſs 
a mer | Poltitudes of laborious, diſciplin'd people; contrive 
g con- b ſo, that you get the love of thoſe, people, and 
Nts. wy hen you are more powerful, more happy, more 
„ have Florious, than all the Rt neRg who lay: waſte 0 
VE. you [ many kingdom. 
* you , How ſhall I then Fw Sac myſelfto theſgikings, r re- 
d "who wv Idomeneus? ſhall-'I confeſs my weakneſs to 
ow the chem it is true, I have- neglected tillage, nay, Jo 
4 | | u why likewiſe, which might be ſo commodiouſly car- 
Ps I d on upon this coaſt: I have thought of nothing 

ou To 4 t raiſing. a ſtately city: muſt I, my dear Mentor, 
While ies myſelf amidſt ſo many kings, and betray my 
— Indiſcretion? if 1 moſt, I will without any heſita- 
d, yu $i on, let. them think of it as they pleaſe 3 for you 
0 raiſe 1 > taught me, that a true king, who is made for 
ſo ma- his people, and owes himſelf wholly. to them, ought 
to me: F o prefer the welfare of his people to his own glory. 
hought This ſentiment, reply'd Mentor, becomes a father 


of his people; tis this good diſpoſition, and not the 
locked vain magnificence of your city, that argues you a true 


of your king: but your honour muſt be maintain d, even for 
d lands che intereſt of your kingdom. Leave the thing to 
at firſt me; I will go tell thoſe kings that you are engag d 
ying of to eſtabliſi Ulyſſes, if he be ſtill living, or at leaſt 
ing but his ſon, upon the royal throne of Ithaca; and that 
laws. you are reſolvd to expel thence by force all the | 
k of a "i overs of Penelope. They muſt needs be ſenſible, that 
like to "this' war requires a great number of troops, and ſo 
ore, be they will agree that you can afford them but ſmall aſ- 
p to all ſiſtance at firſt againſt the Daunians. 

eantry, At theſe words Idomeneus look'd like one that 


people had juſt been eas d of a mighty burthen. My dear 
o ſettle friend, laid he to Mentor, you ſave my honour, 1485 


rriages. f A 3 
Know, | 'N PO 


6 "Te Avvinrunes Book XII. 
the reputation of this growing city, whoſe weakneſs 
you will thus hide from all my neighbours « but how 
will it look in me to ſay, that I will ſend forces to .N 
Ithaco, to eſtabliſh Ulyſſes, or at leaſt his fon Tele. hat 1 

machus, fince Telemachis has engag d himſelf to go Wai 
to che War againſt the Daunians ? be eafy, replies hey 
Mentor; 1 ſhall tell nothing but the truth, The 
ſhips that you ſend to eſtabliſ your trade, ſhall go to 
the coaſt of Epirus; they will do two things at once, 
that is, re- invite to your coaſt the foreign merchants, 
whom too great impoſts keep from coming to Salen- 
tum, and learn news concerning Ulyſſes. If he be 
yet living, he cannot be far from thoſe ſeas that divide You 

: 8 from Italy, and it is confidently reported that grow 
| he has been ſeen among the Phæacians. But even f 

ſuppoſing there are no hopes of ſeeing him ever again, Wi 

our fleet will do an eminent ſervice to his ſon, by ati 
reading thro? Ithaca, and all the neighbouring coun- 
tries, the terror of young Telemachus's name, who 
was thought to be dead as well as his father. Pene- 
lope's lovers will be diſmay'& when they hear that he 
is ready to return with the ſuccours of a | 
ally. The people of Ithaca will not have the boldneſs 
to think of ſhaking off the yoke : Penelope will be 

_ exceedingly comforted, and ſtill refuſe to make choice 

of a new huſband. Thus you will ſerve Telemachus, 

while he is with the allies of this coaſt of Italy, fight- 

Ing in your ſtead againſt the Daunians, Here Idome- 

neus cried out, happy is the king who is ſupported by 
wiſe counſels ; a wiſe and faithful friend is more 'va- _ 
luable'to a king than victorious armies, But doubly 
bleſs'd is the king who is ſenſible of his happineſs, and 

knows how to make his advantage of wiſe counſels! 
for it often happens that wiſe and honeſt men, whoſe 
| virtue is fear d, are far remov'd from his truſt, to 

E if if make room for flatterers, whoſe treachery is not ſuf- _ 

1918 pected. 1 "myſelf have fallen into this error, and! 
| will relate to you all the diſaſters that befel ms 
by means of à falſe friend who flatter d 1 4 F 


Y pok XH. of TELEMACHUS. 
4 n. haps that I, in my. tum, would flatter 


, Ws. 5 


| 


7 


Jener — — the confedlerate kings ſenfible 
t Idomeneus ought; to cake, care of Telemachus's 
9 Faings! while that prin-e 22 along with them. 
4 Err fatisfy'd with having in their army the 
Pong ſon of Ulyſſes, with a hundred Cretan youths, 

Dee by Idomeneus to accompany him. They 
Pere the flower of the young nobility, whom the 
Eing had brought with him from Crete, and whom 
"i — had -adviſed him to ſend to the war. You 
duſt, ſaid he, during a peace, take. care to multiply 


L your people; but, for fear the whole nation ſhould 


; effeminate and ignorant of the art of war, you 
muſt ſend the young nobility to foreign wars. T 

will ſuffice to keep up the whole kingdom in an emu- 
; in the love of arms, in a contempt of 
41 n and of death itſelf; and; lle in the beer 
? ce of the military art. 


The confederate kings departed from.Salentum well 


8 d with king Idomeneus, and charm'd with the 
viſdom of Mentor; they were overjoy'd that they 
karried Telemachus along with them; but the latter 
Teva not controul his grief when he wiis to part with 
his friend. Whilſt the confederate kings were taking 
their leaves, and ſwore to Idorneneus that they would 
preſerve an eternal alliance with him, Mentor, hold- 
ing Telemachus lock d in his arms, found himſelf be- 
dew'd with his tears. I am inſenſible, ſaid Telema- 


c(chhus, of the joy of going in quoſt of glory: nothing 
you affects my. foul, but the grief that I muſt part 
from yon. Methinks I ſee again that unhappy time, 


hen the Egyptians tore me from your arms, and re- 
A d me far from you, without che leaſt hope of 


ever ſeeing you any more. 

> Mentor return 3 an obliging e the better to 

Comfort and chear him up: this, ſaid he, is a ſepa« 

ration of a very different kind; it is voluntary ; ; *twill 
es * in Kauen of victory: you ought, 
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my ſon, to love me leſs tenderly, and in 4 more maſ. Þ# . 


culine manner. Accuſtom yourſelf to my abſence, 
for you will not always have me with yu, You 
ſhould let wiſdom and virtue, rather than the preſence 7 
of Mentor, ſuggeſt to you what you ought to dee. 
In ſaying theſe words, the goddeſs, conceal'd un- 


der the figure ef Mentor, cover'd Telemachus with alc fi 


her zgis, and infafed into him the ſpirit of wiſdom 
and foreſight, intrepid valour, and gentle moderation, 


which are ſo rarely found together. Go, ſaid Men- 
tor, into the thickeſt dangers, as often as it is nece.- 8 
ſary you ſhould go. A prince diſgraces himſelf more a 
by avoiding danger in engagements, than by never go- 


ing to the war at all. The courage of him Who 
commands others, ought never to be fuſpected. If it 


de neceſſary for a people to preſerve their general or 


their king, it is ſt. Il more neceſſary for them, that His 
reputation, in point of valour, ſhould be unqueſtiona- 
ble. Remember that he who commands ought to be 
a pattern to all others; his example is to animate 
the whole army: therefore fear no manner of dan- 
ger, O Telemachus, and rather periſh in the combat, 
than excite the leaſt doubt of your courage. Thoſe 
flatterers who ſhall be moſt eager 40 hinder you from 
expoſing yourſelf to danger on neceſſary occafivns, f 
will be moſt forward to tax you privately with 5 
cowardice, if they find you eaſy to be"reftrain'd cn © 


thoſe occaſions. - But then again, run not blindly into E 
needleſs dangers; for valour can no longer be a'vir- 
tue, than as it is govern'd by prudence; "otherwiſe it 

is a ſtupid contempt of life, 


and a brutal ardour. 
Fool- hardy valour is never firm: he that. does not 
command himſelf in "dangers, is rather wild than * 
brave: he is forc'd to be beſide himſelf, that he may 


be above fear, ſince he cannot ſurmount it by the 


natural diſpoſition of his heart. In this caſe, if he 


does not run away, he is at leaſt diſorder' d; he 1 
loſes his preſence of mind, which would be.necefſlary u 
0 him to give proper orders, to lay hold of opportus 2 


is nities 14 


1 or ſerve his country. If he 
bee 4 2 drone foldier, he has nothing of the 
* I — of a captain; nay, he has not even the true 
— Y purage of a private ſoldier; for a ſoldier ought. in 
10 n- ne of battle to preſerve: ſuch a preſence of mind, 
| with hd ſuch a moderation; as is neceſſary to obey. He, | 
— no raſhly expoſes himſelf, diſturbs the order and 
= no Sccipline of the troops, ſets an example of temerity, 
— A — brings the whole army into great diſaſters. 
5 — 1 heys who prefer their vain ambition to the ſecurity 
— et the common cauſe, ty woo to be puniſh d, inſtead 
"who 4 — . then, my dear ſon, dw ſeek 
N If | it 2 ory with impatience 2 the ſureſt way to find it, is 
eral o wait calmly a favourable. opportunity. Virtue gains 
mat hie he more reverence and veſpect, as ſhe ſhews herſelf 
— plain, modeſt, averſe to pomp; and the greater the 
5 te meceflity of expoſing yourſelf to danger grows, the 
— ater ought your courage and foreſight to be. 
2 — remember that you a to N 
mbat, the of others. On your part, 
9 . ae e, Bs aha, felt In 
— 5 iſing what is -praiſe-worthy, but praiſe with diſ- 
— etion. Repeat the good with pleaſure, conceal the 
_ +4 d, and think no more of it but with ſorrow. Be 
. 4 ot poſitive before the old commanders, who have that 
— 10 rience which you cannot have; liſten to them 
* ·[Q with deſerence; conſult them; defire the moſt able 
3 0 inſtruct you, and be not aſhamed to impute to 
_ . eir inſtructions whatever improvements you ſhall 
2 Snake. In ſhort, give no ear to diſcourſes which may 
Saks dend to excite- your diſtruſt or jealouſy againſt» the 
„ her chief officers: but converſe with them with 

55 2 Jonſidence and franlneſs. If you think that they 

ir he (Have fail d in point of reſpect to you, unboſom your- 
> and ſet forth your reaſons : If they 
— „ — of underſtanding the generoſity of this 
tees » ndu, you will charm them, and draw from 
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AJ "= If, on 
nities * wm. all that you have occaſion ta expect. Ga 


IF 


10 The Abyz runs Book XII. Wok 
the contrary, they are not wiſe enough to apprehend ſe 
your meaning, you will learn. from ;ſelf-experience, 
what unjuſt treatment may be expected from them; 
you will ſo. take your meaſures as not to be again ex- 
| poſed. to ſuch mortifications as long as the war laſt, 
and thus you will have nothing to accuſe yourſelf of, wt” 
- But, above all things, be ſure you avoid telling cer- fte 
tain flatterers, who go about to make miſchief, the 
grounds of complaint which you think you have 
againſt any of the commanders of the army. I will 
tarry here, continued Mentor, to aſſiſt Idomeneus to 
| mens the happineſs of his people; and to make ww 
completely repair the faults which ill.counſels and 
flatterers have made him commit in the ſettlement of ⁶ 
his new kingdom. +» 
| Hereupon Telamachun could. not forbmr-diftovering a 
t Mentor ſome ſurprize at, and even ſome contempt | 
of, Idomeneus's conduct. But Mentor check d him 
5 for: it in a ſevere tone. . Do you wonder, ſaid he, 
that the moſt valuable men are ſtill men, and betray "va 
ſome human. frailties amidſt the numberleſs ſnares, Meets: 
and the diſtractions inſeparable from a royal ftate'? It e mi 
is true Idotneneus was brought up with notions of 
pomp and loftineſs : but where's: the - philoſopher, * 
who, had he been in his place, could have refifted © 
flattery ?. it is true, he ſuffer' d himſelf to be tro t 
much prepoſſeſs d by thoſe he truſted: but the wiſeſt 
of kings are often deceiv d, whatever precautions they 
take to avoid it. A king cannot do every thing, 
and therefore muſt have miniſters for his relief, and 
theſe he muſt truſt, - Beſides, à king is not ſo-welk nen 
acquainted as private perſous with thoſe that ſurround. * 
him, who are ever maſk'd before him, and uſe all 
manner of artifices to impoſe upon hin. Alas! my 8 
dear Telemachus, you will experience it but too 
eee e 
abilities we look for in them : though we ſtudy and Yay: 
ſound them carefully, yet we are daily miſtaken in in 
. —_ Neither is it „ to make * Men 
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72 — even they have their — 


5 * more — a eines 4 0 to govern, the grea- 
neceſſity he has for miniſters, in order to exe- 
ie by them what he cannot do by himſelf ; and 
e more need he has of men to entruſt with autho- | 
My," che more is he expos'd to be deceiv'd in his 
ah ice of them. He who to day 3 cen- 
Peres kings, would govern worſe than to- mor- 
, and commit the ſame faults, with others infi- 
Peely greater, if he were inveſted with the fame 
wer. A private condition, together with a tolera- 
Ne ſhare of wit and good elocution, covers all natural 
Mefects, ſets off ſhining parts, and makes a man ſeem 
"Worthy of all the higheſt employments * but tis au- 
thority that puts all natural abilities to a ſevere teſt, 
and which diſcovers great defects. Greatneſs is like 
'vertain' glaſſes, which magnify every object: all de- 
lets ſeem to increaſe in thoſe high ſtations, where 
{the minuteſt things are attended with great conſe- 
. ences; and where the lighteſt faults have violent 
wfets.” The whole world is continually bent upon 
0 —_—_ one ſingle man; and judges him with the 
4 1 but thoſe who judge him have no 


"Tr experience of the condition he is in; they 
* — ſenſible of the difficulties that attend it; and 
ching, Fer require ſuch perfection in him, that they will 
f, and ot allow him to be a man. And yet a king, the 
ſo well 1 ver ſo good and ſo wiſe,” is ſtill but a man; his 
rround fledge has bounds as well as his virtue; 15d 
uſe all e humours, paſſions, and habits, of which he 
—_—_ not abſolute maſter. He is beſet with cunning and 
ut too Mercenary people: he meets not with the aſſiſtance 
rues or e looks for: he falls into ſome error or other every 
and þ Way; ; ſometimes through his own paſſions, and ſome- 


mes through thoſe of his miniſters; He has ſcarce 
ſnended one fault, but he _ into another, w_ 
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is the condition of the moſt knowing, and moſt vir. 
tuous kings. The longeſt and beſt reigns are too 
mort and too defective to repair in the end, what, by he 
inadvertency, has been done amiſs in the beginning, 
All theſe miſeries are inſeparable from a royal ſtate ; 
and as human nature is too weak to bear ſo great? We 
burden, we therefore ought to pity and excuſe kings, 1 
Are they not indeed to be pitied for having it incum ja 


bent upon them to govern ſo many men, Wwhoſe ke 
wants are infinite, and the well governing of -whom aw 
is attended with ſo much trouble and difficulty ? to wy 
ſpeal freely, men are much to be pitied for being.go- way 
vern'd by a king, who is no more than a man lik: fu 
themſelves? for none but the gods can .effectuall; thy 
rule and reform mankind. But then, kings are no Jul 
leſs to be pltied for being but men, that is, weak e, 
and imperfect, and yet being obliged to govern a num. be 
berleſs multitude of corrupt and deceitful men. ane 
Tielemachus readily anſwer' d: Idomeneus has, ba 
through his fault, loſt his hereditary kingdom in might, 
Crete; and, had it not been for your counſels,” he parſe}, 
would have loſt a ſecond. at Salentum. I confeſs, aw 
replied Mentor, he has committed great faults ; but thy 
[ſeek in Greece, and in all other the beſt govern d þ 
countries, for a king who has not committed inex- 
cuſable ones. The greateſt men have, in their tem- hs 
per and genius, natural defects, by which they are 
ſway d; and therefore they deſerve the moſt praiſe, my 
who have the courage to acknowledge and repai Men; 
their errors. Think you that Ulyſſes, the great Mooc 
Ulyſſes your father, Who is the pattern of the king: ep a m: 
of Greece, has not his weakneſſes and faults as well me faul! 
as others? had not Minerva conducted him, ſtep by tue can 
ep, how often would he have ſunk under the dan. «hy flatter) 
gers and diſtreſſes in which fortune ſportfully plung' Aus thus 
im? how often has Minerva'reſtrain'd or reclaim'd Momeneu: 
him, in order to conduct him ſteadily to glory thro mmit; 
the path of virtue? do not even expect, when youllthey have 
hall ſee him reign with ſo much glory at Ithaca, to 


Near admir 
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oft vir. n him altogether free from imperfections. Un- 
are too Mbtedly you will diſcover ſome in him: but yet 


nat, by Meece, Aa, and all the iſlands of the ſea, have ad- 
inning. ed him, notwithſtanding thoſe defects, which are 
| ſtate; Men d and effaced by a thouſand admirable qualities, 
great 2 n will be very happy, if you can likewiſe admire 
kings. Ha, and cariſtantly Rudy. him as a pong for your 
IACUIN- IN Etion. n. 

whoſe Accuſtom yourſelf, 0 Tolemactus' not to expel; 
f whom en from the greateſt men, any more than what hu- 
lty? to n nature is capable to perform. Unexperienced 
eing go · th gives way to a preſumptuous humour of cen- 
nan like Ming and criticizing,, which gives it a diſguſt for all 
ectuall; We models it ought to imitate; and throws it, at laſt, 
are no o an incurable indocility. Vou ought not only to 
g, weak bo , reverence. and imitate. your father, - altho* he 
a num. be not perfect; but you ought likewiſe to have a 
. | 2 at eſteem for Idomeneus. Notwithſtanding what 1 
vs | has ave found amiſs in him, he is naturally ſincere, up- 
dom in wight, equitable, generous, beneficent ; his courage is 
els,” he --he-abhors fraud, when be is ſenfible of it; 


confeſs, — whet he is free to purſue his on inclination, All 


Its; but M outward qualities are great, and proportion d to 
goyern'd Big dignity. His fincerity i in owning his faults 3 his 
ted inex- od - nature; his patience in allowing me to ſay the 
eir tem- Mrſheſt things to him; his reſolution, with regard to 
they are Mynſelf, in repairing publickly what he had done a- 
& praiſe, Miſs, and thereby ſetting himſelf above the eenſures of 
1d repal -4 2; all theſe are indications of a ſoul truly great, 
he great pod fortune, or the wiſe counſel of others, may 
he king: {ep a man of very mean capacity from committing 
s as well me faults; but nothing leſs than an extraordinary 

, ſtep by tue can engage: a king, long ſeduc'd and intoxicated 
the dan- «by flattery, to rectify his errors; tis far more glo- 
/ plung'd 1 ious thus to recover a fall, than never to have fallen. 
reclaim'd Momeneus has committed ſuch faults as moſt kings 
ory mY br mmit ; ; but very fe kings thus cotrect the faults 
dhen you hey have committed. For my part, I could not for- 
thaca, to bear admiring him, at the ſame time that he * 


{Y OL. II, B 


8 ble, what danger there is of being guilty of injuſtice, 
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me to contradi- him. Admire him too, my dex ® 
Telemachus ; it is not ſo much for his reputation, a 
for your own good, that I give you this advice, cic 

By this diſcourſe Mentor made Telemachus ſenſi. 


when we allow ourſelves to make rigorous reflectiom 
on other men, eſpecially on thoſe who ſuſtain the 
weight, and bear the troubles and difficulties of go- 
vernment. After this, * to him, It-is time far 01 
you to depart: farewel; I will ſtay for you here, O0 
my dear Telemachus: remember, that thoſe who fen Win 
the gods have nothing to fear from men : you will hc 
ind yourſelf expoſed to the moſt imminent dangers ; 
but know, that Minerva will never forſake _ 

At theſe words Telemachus thought he f 
influence of the goddeſs's own preſence ; and 
certainly known that it was ſhe whe ſpoke to 
order to-Gll him with confidence, if ſhe. had 

call'd the idea of Mentor to his may 1 have ea 
him, forget not, my ſon, all the care I 


of ee which I have endeavour'd to inſpire you © | 
w 
The fun was already rifing, and gilded the tops of. M8 
the mountains, when the kings came out of Salen- 
tum to, rejoin the troops, which now began to march W 
under their — from the encampment rouni . 
the city. On every fide were ſeen the glittering head Wings 
of willing pikes: the ſplendor of their ſhields dazzle! M. 
the beholders eyes; and clouds of duſt obſcur'd th: He 
face of heaven, Idomeneus and Mentor conducte Saul 
into the camp the : confederate kings. At laſt the) Wl 
| Parted, after interchanging the marks of a true friend. Mac 
ip on both ſides. The allies no longer doubted that 
the peace would be laſting, now they knew the good 
diſpoſition of Idomeneus's heart, which had been re-. M ces, a 
36— . from what it real} vent 
BE Was _ - 
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; for they had judg d of him not by his own 
ci Nn which he had ſuffered himſelf to be 
mi b i ni "Wh ** inen 5 
Hntor into all the quarters of the city. Let us fee, 
Mentor, how many men you have, both in the 
n and in the country; let us take an exact ac- 
Ynt of them, and examine how many huſbandmen 
Were are amongſt them. Let us ſee how much corn; 
il auce in moderate years; whereby we ſhall know 
rs; Wether the land yields wherewithal to ſubſiſt all it's 
Mabitants, and an overplus - beſides, to carry on a - 
Mfitable trade with foreign countries. Let us like- 
examine the number of your ſhips and mariners: 
Mit is from - wy we are to ps For; eſtimate of 
r power. Then he went to viſit the port, and go- 
WS bound. ney veſſel, he inform'd himſelf to 
mexchandize they carried; what commodities they 


> A 
— pught home in return; what was the charge of the 
maxim Wp's voyage ; what loans the merchants made one to 


ther; what ſocieties they ſet up among themſelves, 
that he might know if he were equitably and faith- 
ers of ſhipwreck, and other miſchances incident 
rade, in order to prevent the ruin of merchants, 
, out of a.greedy deſire of gain, often undertake 
es above their ftrength and ability to go through 
Ne appointed ſevere puniſhments for all bankrupts, 
© 1 their-breaking is at leaſt owing to their ug | 

„if vet to their diſhonefty. At the fame time 
ade ſeveral tegulations, in order to prevent bank- 

ey; and for that end he appointed magiſtrates to 
e an account of the merchants effects, profits, ex- 
Pees, and ventures. They were never ſuffered to 

$9; ventures'of another _— eſtate, nor above half 
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- gorous puniſliment inflicted on «thoſe who infringed 


uy other nation. 


city was like the flux and reflux of the ſea : rich; 


many different nations: upright dealing, honeſty, ai 
| candour, ſeem' d to invite, from the top of thoſe ſtate 


of their own. Furthermore, they carried on by com. Im an 
panies and jointsNtock, thoſe undertakings which they u 9; 

could not manage fingly: and the rules of government = 
in theſe companies became inviolable, through the ri. 


the ſame. Beſides, there was an entire freedom of ht 
trade ; and, inſtead of cramping it with-hard taxes ani | 

duties, there was a reward propoſed -to-all--merchant te 
that could open a new trade reer ant 


By this means nl id Wut amldieudes ef * 
people to them from all parts: the commerce of tha "th 


pour d into it like the waves which come rolling on 
vpon another. There was free import and export al. Mey 
lowed to every thing: whatever was brought in wa eat 
uſeful for ſome purpoſe or other; and whatever wa the 
carried out did but make room for other riches to com: I 
in. Strict juſtice alone preſided in the port _ {6 - ſeri 


ly towers, all merchants from the remoteſt corners d mu 
the earth. Every one of theſe merchants, whethet 
he came from the eaſtern ſhore, where the ſun eact ; 
day ſprings forth from the boſom of the deep, or whe. i 
ther he came from that great ſea, where the ſam: "gy 


planet, fatigu'd with it's courſe, extinguiſhes wh oF 


flames, and goes to reſt; every one, I-ſay, liv'd i pure 
as much peace and ſafety in mann, as if he ba "he 
been in his on countr 7. '® 
As to the infide of the city, Moor viſited all the Wurce © 
Js waretiouſes, tradeſmens ſhops, and all th . 
publick; places, He prohibited the importation of a! Perſo 
foreigh goods as might introduce luxury and ef Mad in 
feminaey. Ne regulated their apparel, food, houſhold ei 
ſtuff, the dimenſions and embelliſmments of houſe; 


According to the different conditions of the inhabitants "i ne 
He baniſh'd all gold and filver ornaments, and tol 
BY E 1 know but one way-to: rg 


. th 


7 
i 
* 
- 


and tal 
your pe 
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= i their expences, and tliat is, by ſetting 


2 bm an example yourſelf. It is indeed requiſite, that 
u ſhould be diſtinguiſn'd by a certain majeſty in your 


> 2 ard appearance 3 but your authority will be fuf- | 


fie) Fra by your guards, and the chief of- 
Mrs that are about you. Content yourſelf with a 
yent of ſuperfine wool of a patple colour: let the 
Met men of your ſtate be clad in the ſame wool, with 


Mother difference but that of the colour, and a flight 


Embroidery of gold on the ſelvedge of your on robe, 


1 Werent colours will ſerve to diſtinguiſh different de- 


„without the expence of gold, filver, or precious 


4 ſe nes. Regulate thoſe degrees according to each one's 
th. Let thoſe be placed in the firſt rank, who are 


ended from a more ancient and illuſtrious ſtock. 
They, who by their merit ſhall have the authority of 

Neat employments, will be fatisfy'd to come after 
ee ancient amd illuſtrious families, who have been | 


Wo long a poſſeſſion of the firſt honours. Such as are 


ior to them in point of extraction will eaſily give 


| pla, e to them, provided you do not ſuffer them to for- ö 


Wet themſelves: in too high and too funden a prefer- 
Went, and you beſtow commendations on 
Woſe who know how to be moderate 'in- proſperity. 
e diſtinction which is the leaſt expos d to envy; is 


bat which — from a wy: en, of an- 


weftors. 


7 1 L ar it will be Gafficiently-excited and en- 


ag d, and men will be forward enough to ſerve 


þ he — provided you decree crowns and ſtatues to 


allant actions; and ordain that ſhall be a 


9 arce: of nobility for the children of thoſe that have 
Pertorm'd them. 


perſons of the firſt wks, next to yourſelf; thall be 


ain white, with a gold fringe" at the bottom of 
A E ir garments: 
A Per, and a 
habitants 1 


they ſhall wear a gold ring on their 
golden medal with your effigies on their 

heck, Thoſe o of the ſecond rank ſhall be 434 i in blue, - 
| did lier fringe, and a ring, . The 
B 3 thir d 
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third in gree n, without a ring or fringe, but with » We 
medal. "Th Big Nw in deep yellow. The fifth in n 
pale red. The ſirth in griſſin. The ſeveuth, that ii Mido 
the lower — „in yellow. mix'd with White. 6 
Let theſe be the colours for the ſeven. different de. Wo 
grees of freemen. As for ſlaves, they ſhall be clad , 
in dark hraw-n. Thus, without: any expence, every 
one will be diſtinguiſh'4 according to his degree, and | 
all thoſe arts ſhall be baniſh'd — Salentum, which I by h. 
ſerve only to keep up a vain pomp and luxury. All aſtthori 
the artificers who are now employ d about thoſe per- e 
nicious trades, ſhall either betake themſelves to ne- 
ceflary arts, Which are but few, or elſe to merchan- 
dige, ot to agrieulture. It ſhall never be permitted to 
take. any change in the nature of the ſtuffs, or in the 
faſhion of clothes; ſor it is ſcandalous, that men, 
_ who. * deſtin d to a ſerious and noble "life;>thould 
amuſe thernſelves in ſtudying affected ornaments, or 
ſuffer their-wives, in whom ſuch amuſements would fl 
de leſs 1 be guilty 0 theſe —— wa 


gances. 
Wa Mentor, dike a Grilful — IT 
the uſeleſs branches of fruit-trees, endeavour d to re- 
trench oſtentation and luxury, which vitiates good 
manners: and, inſtead thereof, he recommended a 
noble and frugal plainneſa in all things. He likewiſe 
regulated the ordinary food of citizens and ſlaves. WW 
. 5 a ſhatmne is it, ſays he, for men of high condi- 
to WP their grandeur in ragoùs and kickſhaws, Wl 
| they enervate their . faculties, and conti- W 
— impair the health of their bodies. They ought Ul 
to place their happineſs in their moderation, in their 
power to do good to other men, and in their acquir- ſz 
ing reputation by their good actions. Sobriety makes Ul 
the plaineſt food the moſt palatable; it is temperance Wvi 
that procures the pureſt and moſt laſting pleaſures, at WS ſev 
the ſame time that it preſerves a vigorous conſtitution 
of body. Therefore confine your table to the. beſt d 
lorts of meats; but.drels'd —_—_ any ragoũs: for to nöd 
provoke 1 Nr 


mii of-7 84.8 MACHU. 


4 by his own-exam 
At 4 N whieh 


79 
proke meds [appetites begerd their natural call, js 


ble how much he had 


1 3 


Hdomeneus grew very 


1 A 2 n to blame in ſaffering the inhabitants of his new 
ds ſoftem and 
2 n the laws of 


. 
W e that even the reviv- 
of thoſs very Iawy would be to no purpoſe, un- 
le he gave them chat vigour and 
ing elſe could procure them. 
pon Idomeneus began to ate his table; 


Mentor 


for to « 
— 9 r 


I moſt tranſcendent virtues, 
che temples all the great ornaments of architecture, 


E ere he would: admit of nothing but — bread, 


of the growth of that country which is Rrong 


| | N palatable, but of this a very ſmall quantity, with 


in meats, ſuch as he us'd to eat with the other 
ecians at the ſiege of Troy. No perſon durſt open 


ir mouths againſt a law that the king had impos'd 
01 himſelf; and thus every 
fuſion, and thoſs dainties, which oy: i ator. -rdnd 
wallow in at their repaſts. | 
After this, Mentor filenc'd all ſoft me” efaninate 


body retrench'd that pro- 


Mück, which -odrrupted the youth. He likewiſe 


wndemn'd with no leſs ſeverity, the Bacchanalian 


c, which is little leſs intoxicating than wine it- 
, and occaſions riots and all manner of irregulari- 


4 Therefore he reſtrain d all muſick to feſtivals 


the temples, there to celebrate the praiſes of the - 
dds, and of thoſe heroes who have left us patterns of 
He likewiſe confin'd 


as columns,  pediments, porticoes. He drew 


8 nn and graceful» model, whereby on a 


ſpot 


r ground, one * build a delightful and 
nvenient houſe for a numerous fam 


Hy 3 dien 


a ing it ſo, that the ſituation of it was wholeſome, 


$ ſeveral apartments independent one of another, 
d that it might be eaſily kept in order, neatneſs, 
d repair, at {mall charge. He order d that every 
> houſe 'ſhould have „ 2 | 


anhderat 
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ſmall periſtyle; with little rooms for all free perſons; "i 


each. family, ſervd to 'embelliſh- part of the city at 
mall expence, and to make it regular; whereas the 
other part; which was already built up according to 

the captice and pride of private perſons; though more 
magnificent, was far from being ſo agreeable and com- 
modious. This new city was' built in a very little 


niſhes good architects, and a great number of maſons 


| 8 28 that after they had finiſh'd their works, 
them to culti vate, and ſo help to people the country. 
Painting and ſculpture were arts which Mentor did 
not think fit to be laid aſide; but he was againſt ſuf. 3 
tering many hands to apply themſelves that way in 
Salentum. He erected a publick ſchool to teach theſe 
arts, with maſters who had an excellent taſte, to exa- 
mine the young diſciples. Nothing low or indifferent, 7 
ſaid he, ſhould be found among thoſe arts which are 7 
not abſolutely neceſſary. And therefore none ought | 

to be allow'd to learn them but/youths'of a very pro- 


moſt perfection in them. As for others, who have 
their capacity turn'd to arts leſs noble, they will be 


of the commonwealth. The only uſe, ſad he, that f 
ought to be made of ſculptors and painters, is to pre- .. 

ſerye the memory of great men, and great actions. WE 
It is in publick b:ildings, and tombs, where you 
ought to preſerve the repreſentations of what has been · 
perform' d, by an extrarordinary virtue, for the ſervice 
of the country. Vet Mentor did not carry his mode- 
ration and frugality ſo far as to diſallow thoſe large 
ſtructures defign'd for horſe or chariot races, wreſt- __ 
lings, fights with the cæſtus, and all other exerciſe: 'F 


\ 
\ 


but he moſt ſeverely prohibited the ſuperfluous multi. 
ferent draughts of houſes. according to the largeneſs of | 4 


time, becauſe the neighbouring coaſt of Greece fur. ti 
were brought from Epirus, and ſeveral other countries, yer: 


ald, fettle about Salentum, have lands given WW" 


mils genjus, and obo are likely to attain'to the ut. Wes 


very profitably. employ d about the ordinary occafions * 


. q J 2 * 
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ales; | : * 

multi- ich cultivate the human body, and render it more 
eſe dif. trous and vigorous, 

neſs o le ſuppreſs d a prodigious number o merchants 
city at 4 ſhopkeepers, who ſold figut'd ftifts" of remote 
eas the wt tries, embroider'd works of an exteſſiye price, 
ding to + and ſilver vaſes emboſs'd with figures of 

h more , and animals, and diſtill'd Ie iquors and eſſences. 
d com- 1 {I kt] likewiſe that the furniture of er y houſe 
y little He Huld be et ſtrong, and laſting: ſo that che Sa- 
de fur. tines, Who uſed to complain loudly of their po- 
maſem 2 „began now to be ſenfible that they enjoy d a 
untries, at many ſuperflueus riches, which made them frally 
works, 3 and they became truly rich, in proportion 
_ ive: i Withey had the courage to part with them. It is the 
untry. * | ſt way, faid they themſelves, to grow rich by de- 
tor dd ang ſuch riches as exhauſt a ſtate, and 2 [nan 
r ſuf. r in 00 them to the true 1 ſfary oc- 
way in Wo | 
h thee entor was png diligent i in viewing as WRT 
to exa- A-publick magazines, to ſee whether the arms and 
ferent, Aer warlike implements were in good condition: 
ich ae , faid he, we ought always to be in a readineſs to 
e ought f E War, the better to avoid the misfortune of hav. 
ry pro- it begun upon us. He found there was great 
che ut. Went of many * and thereupon he preſently 
e aFembled together ſuch artificers as underſtood to 
will be fork i in iron, ſteel, or braſs, You might preſently 
ccaſiom Ne ſeen flaming furnaces, and whirling clouds 
ie, that 1 1 Poke and fire, like the fubterraneous eruptions of 
to pre- ount Etna: you might have heard'the anvil 3 
actions. Is under the repeated ſtrolces of the ſturd 

ere you i > adjacent mountains, and ſhores of the 1 7 55 9 1 
las been the ſound. Vou would have thought yourſelf 


5 mode- } 


fe large | 


, wreſt- 
exerciſes C 1 | 


that fam d iſland, where Vulcan chears up the Cy- 
ps, and forges thunderbolts for the father of the 
ds: and, as an effect of a wiſe forecaſt, you might 
jave oy. all the * of war e Arry lit 


waſte and uncultivated. Others were manur d but b) 


perfection. Mentor, beholding theſe neglected fields, 
fail to the ing, This 


therefore take all the ſuperfluous artizans that are in iſ 


fortune that thoſe men, who are inur' d to ſuch arts 
labour; but here is a remedy for it: we muſt divide 


and call to their aſſiſtance ſome of the neighbouring 
people, who, in ſubjection to them, will undertake 


vided they are allow d a reaſonable recompence out of 


Provided they be laborious and obedient to the laws, 


yoke of à rural life. Moreover, all the foreign ma- Wl 
ſons, who are employ d in the building of your city, '@ 


induſtry among the artificers tranſplanted from che f 


22 The Avvaxrurss Book XI. 
Alter this, Mentor went out of the city with Id.” ; 
meneus, and found a vaſt tract of fertile land lying 


2 
= 


halves, thro" the negligence and poverty of the hu. Wh. 
bandmen, who not only wanted s, but likewik 
ſpirit and ſtrength fufficient to bring agriculture 0 


the city, and thoſe who follow ſuch. trades as only. 
tend to corrupt good manners, and let us ſet them to find 
cultivate theſe hills and plains. It is, indeed, a miſ. Wh; 


as require a ſedentary life, are not accuſtom' d to hard = 
among them all the lands that are void of inhabitants, * 


the hardeſt ſort of -labour 3 which they will do, pro- 


the product of the lands which they ſhall begin to Sha! 
. clear: and in time they may come to enjoy à propor- wi 
tion of the lands, and thereby be incorporated with wal 
your people, -who are not yet ſufficiently Numerous, hu 


they will. prove as good ſubjects as any you have, and gl 
m 4 great addition to your power. Vour city ar. x 
tificers,: thus tranſplanted into the country, will train th 
up their children to labour, and break them to the 


have engag'd to clear part of your lands and turn huſ- Mr'd. 

bandmen. Incorporate them with your people, 22 
on 28 they bave finiſhed. their works in the city. % 

_ Theſe men will be highly pleaſed to ſpend their lives Jo 


dg derber. which. is now. ſo mild. Being 
ſtrong and laborious, their example will ſerve to excite '* 


LY IJ e. 
Ws 

1 

. 
. 


XI 


id to th s land courts inhabitants in or-. , 
der ko enrick them, but cannot find, any. Let ; 
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Im ra; and thus, in proceſs of time, the whole coun- 
h 4 ry | round about will be ſtock d with families of vige- 
but. people, addicted to huſb 

wile | bi s for the multiplication of your people, you need 
- V0 Win no pain about that; for they will ſoon — 
el, . fond meaſure, provided you encourage and facili 
7 4 1 iage, which you may eaſily do, Moſt men have 


WE inclination to marry, and it is nothing but a bar. 
neſs of circumſtances that hinders them from it. 
.- you do not over -burthen them with taxes, they 

A find a way to live at eaſe with their wives and fa- 


miſ. il Les; for the earth is never ungrateful; 3 ſhe always 
n Ide plenty of her fruits to thoſe who are careful to 
harl "oy cu tivate her, and refuſes her favours to none but ſuch 


Ware remiſs in beſtowing any paifis upon her. The 
re children huſbandmen have the richer they are, 


uris yided the prince does not impoveriſn them; for 
take Mr children, even in their greeneſt years, begin to 
Fro. bk help to chem. The youngeſt tend the ſheep in 
ut of & paſtures; thoſe of riper years drive the greater 
in to as of cattle; and the det work at the plough 
Por- wth their father, Mean while the 28 with the 
with a i of the family, dreſſes a plain yep pot] 
TOUS, F 


pt the day: the takes care to El e 
n ſheep, and lo! riyers of milk are pour d forth 
1 d her: the lights up a large fire, round which the 
Pocent peaceful family every evening divert them- 
o the es in finging, till the fweet hour of reſt ihvites to 
* ſhe prepares cheeſes, cheſnuts, and preſerv's 
fr 2 that look as freſh as if they had been juſt ga- 


2, 2s 'Y Set now the ſhepherd returns home with his flute, 
859 x : Tag to the aſſembled family ſuch new ſongs as he 
lives Mrnt in the neighbouring villages. The huſbandman 
Being mes in with his ir and his fatigued oxen walk 
excite ch bending necks, and a ſlow pace, 1 u tan | 
| F webt ge them along. A the ips 


of 


24 De ApVvEN TURES Book XII. NI 
of labour conclude with the day: the poppies which ban Wn 
Morpheus, by the command of the gods, ſcatters ove 1 | fuck 
the earth, appeaſe all gnawing cares, lull nature int in e 
a ſoft enchantment, and every one falls aſleep with. WW E have 
out being ſolicitous for what the next day may pro. Wl 
dance. Happy are the men that live without ambi. 40 a ha 
tion, diffidence, or diſguiſe, provided the gods beſtoy the k 
on them a good king, who never diſturbs their inno. at, 


cent joys! but what a horrible inhumanity is it, od w 
ol pride and ambition, to wreſt from them the agre:. WWapes 1 
5 able fruits of the earth, which they owe to none bu er th⸗ 
bounteous nature; and the ſweat of their own bro the 

nature alone, out of her own fruitful boſom, would ts of 

aftord ſufficient maintenance for an infinite number abhns, ſha 


luxury of ſome men that reduces 10 many others to th ower 
_ dreadful hardſhips of poverty, £20002 

But what ſhall I do, ſaid Idomeneus, if thoſe peo te 
ple that I diſperſe about this fruitful couutry, negle* Wk 
to cultivate it? follow juſt a contrary method - ber 
What is. uſually obſery'd, anſwer'd Mentor. . Greeiff this 
and inconſiderate princes make it their ſole buſineſs Hrn, a 
lay heavy taxes on ſuch of their ſubjects as are mas 
diligent and induſtrious in improving their eſtate; Pong t 
becauſe. they think they can raiſe thoſe taxes upd 4 1 
ſuch people with moſt eaſe; and at the ſame ting WPPY, t 
they favour thoſe whom bad habits make more mi 1 * 5 
ſerable. Invert this evil method, which eee 5 4.5 hin 
the good, encourages vice, and introduces a negli 

gence, no leſs fatal to the king than to the who 
ſtate. Award taxes, fines, nay, if need be, deren Per 1 
penalties on thoſe who neglect the culture of th 
lands, juſt as you would puniſh ſoldiers who abandag 5 2 l 
their poſt in war. On the. contrary; grant favou 
and exemptions to ſuch families as, being multiplie 
do proportionably augment the culture of their land id N. 
By this means their families will ſoon increaſe, 1 5 Me 
every body wi Il be ſpirited up to labour, which vi ene 
become even honourable, The profeſiion of « bi 1 P72 
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; which Ban will be no longer defpiſed, it being no longer 
ers ove aun ſuch dreadful preſſures. The plough Me | 
Ire int} ain in eſteem, , guided by thoſe victorious hands 

d with. Wi have occalionally defended their country. Nor 
ay pro. Wa be leſs creditable to cultivate one's patrimony 
abi. M a happy peace; than gallantly to have defended = 
| "4 me during the troubles of war. The whole 


beſton WP during 
ir inno. $ un will flouriſh and ſmile again Ceres will be . 


it. oed with golde of corn: Bacchus, preſſing 
it, out _ n golden ears of corn acchus, preſſing 
> agree hag APCs with his feet, Mall cauſe rivulets of wine 
one bu fer than nectar, to ſtream down from the ſloping 
brows 5 the hollow vallies ſhall ring again with the 


„ Woullgeerts of ſhepherds, who, beſide the tranſparent 
mber d „hall join their voices to their pipes, Whilſt 
ide ant ſkipping flocks ſhall crop the graſs enamell'd 
$ to th fowers, fearleſs of the ravenous wolves. 
Mill it not be a great happineſs for you, O Ido- 
menus ! to be the ſource of ſo many bleſſings, and 
neglecto le ſo many people to live in a delightful tran- 
beneath the ſhadow of your auſpicious name? 
Greet) this glory more defirable than that of ravaging 
Gneſs 888th, and ſpreading every where (nay, almoſt as 
are moat home, even in the midſt of one's victories, 
Pong the vanquiſh'd abroad) ſlaughter, devaſta- 
ces up miſery, horror, eruel famine, and deſperation 3 
| Wppy, thrice happy that king who is ſo beloved 
gods, and has ſo great a ſoul, as to endea vous 
ke himſelf in this manner the delight of his 
and to ſhew, in his reign; ſo charming an ex- 
e What e all ſucceeding ages l, the whole earth, in- 
„ ſever aof oppoſing him, would come and throw them- 
of th his feet, to beg him to be their king,” 
 abandd 0 > replied Idomeneus, when my people have this 
t favou® I" ce of peace.and riches, pleaſures will ſoon COT - | 
ultiplic en, and they will turn againſt me that very 
eir land which I have made them maſters of. Fear 
eaſe, a id Mentor, any ſuch inconvenience. - It is 3 
nich wi Pretence, which is always brought in to flatter 


me tim hu 4 
nore mi 
opprelles 1 8 
a nepi 


f a hi Princes who would over-charge their people 


. 

5 #; 

x 
oY 
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with tres. Beſides, this may be eaſily remedied, 3 © 
the laws which we juſt now ſettled for huſbandy, oi 
will invre wog Boſal wing way of * Por 
even in ve nothing beyond what! Mee 
= we baniſh all arts that ſerve only | Merce i 
furniſh ſuperfluities. Nay, that very plenty ſhall | 
moderated, by encouraging matrimony, and by t: Wee 
great increafe of families. Each family, being gron ml 
numerous, and poſſeſſing but a narrow portion: 
land, will be obliged to beſtow an inceſſant labour ; WWF 
tilling it. It 8 4 wanton idleneſs which makes t . 
people inſolent and rebellious. ſhall have bre 8 
in abundance; but then they ſhall have nothing el; WE 
except the fruits of their own land, gotten by BK 
ſweat of their brows, s. J 
To keep your people within ſuch a moderation 
we have been ſpeaking of, you muſt forthwith reg 
late the extent of the ground which each family is e 
efs. You know that we have divided all yo 
people into ſeven claſſes, according to their differ: 15 
Conditions: now every family ig every claſs, muſt | 
reſtrain d from enjoying more than is abſolut: JR 
_ neceſſary for the ſuſt of thoſe p of who illi 
| e being inviolable, the nob d, 


E 


1 2 
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ſickens and dies. The king, who cannot poſlibh | 3 by, 1 
be. ſuch by himſelf, and who is great only by mea» M8 
of his ſubjects, annihilates himſelf by degrees, i Wl 
proportion as he annihilates his people, to whom b 
owes both his riches and his power, His Rau A | 
is drain'd both of money and men; and the loſs of th; 
latter is the greateſt and moſt irreparable of all loſſe 
His deſpotick power makes as many ſlaves as 1.4 4 ft 
has ſubjects. They all flatter him; they all ſew 7 5 
to adore him; they all tremble at the leaſt a" 
of his eye. But ſee what will happen upon t 
leaſt revolution: this monſtrous power, wound. u $ 
to too exceſſive a height, cannot be durable, It 3 q 
deſtitute of ſupplies from the hearts of the people ff 
and having tired out and provoked the ſeveral oY "i 5 
of men in the Rate, it forces all the members of th: | 
body to figh with 3 ardour for a change. At tt. 


3 
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[/ very firſt blow the idol is thrown down, broken! M 
11 pieces, and trampled under foot. Contempt, hate: 
. fear, reſentment, diſtruſt, in ſhort, all the paſſi : 
ek ynite themſelves againſt ſo deteſted an authority. Th 4 N 
FF who, during the time of his vain prodperingg 
1 could not find one ſingle man that durſt ſpeak this 
. i truth to him, ſhall not find in his misfortunes-any ou. ur 
1 man that will vouchſafe to excuſe him, or defend his 
1. againſt his enemies. 
mY! _ After theſe "066" Idomeneus, being on i 
1 upon by Mentor, haften'd to diſtribute the wal 1 WM | 
BA lands to all the uſeleſs and unprofitable artificers, 11 33 


likewiſe put in execution whatever had been reſol! 1 { 
on before. + He only reſerved for the maſons the lan 
he had decreed to them 5 and which they could n 
ET, an the N N in che 1 were re gail 9.4 15 
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— * eneus relate to Mentor what. con dene El 
be bud — with Tinucrates the 3 ruin 11. 
pries, and the betrayin ty Idemeneus himſelf He 
WE tbe 7055 1 
acer, be rmocrates. tu go and. Mil 
im in — . 5 be commandid his feet z 
„ Timocrates having miſcarried in that attempt, 
"gp >: locles bad :ſpared bis life, aud retired to the iſte 

.me, bawing refign'd. the, commang any of the fleet to 
5 Feb, ꝛobom 2 Bad ane by 17 8 | 
under bis band; and that, notwith 4 
"270 $ — be ba 2 the reſo Th 1 75 | 


"oC . ARI ADY 
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or the fame Min. | . 
neu mild and eafy goven. ih E 
west begins to draw, EY 
2 4 multitudes of p people, wh j The — 
come to incorporate with bi = 
* and ſeek their happi. 
er ſuch an amiable ad. 
miniſtration, | 
pow the fieldy This | 
run. with vga yr i 


er the Haboux of.. : Hope fins 
ä on e ;2bt. ſee in the 
vallies, and on omg hills, — flocks of ſhee) 
Kipping on the graſs, and great droves of hornet 
cattle mountains. reſound with. thei 
lowings. Theſe flocks and droves ſerve to fatten th: 
fields and meadows ; and all this is owing to Mentos 
who had advis'd Idomeneus to- make an exchang: 
with the Peucetes, a neighbouring nation, of all the thy 
- fuperfluous things that were in Salentum, for thoſt offi 
F and oxen, which the Salentines had not * 
e ity 
"Ar the forme tine beck the city nd; — Were 
about were filled with fpriginly N who long had 
lahguiſh'd' in Taife . 
. —. their — (An When they faw, that ul 
Iomeneus began to affume ſentiments of humanity, i 
and was willing to become their father, they were no 1 
more in dread of hunger, or the other plagues with 
which heaven afflicts the world; Nothing 'now- was 
heard but ſhouts of Joy, and the rural-ſongs of ſhep- , 
_ herds and huſbandmen "celebrating their meptal ri. © 8 5 
Obe would have thought, that the god Pan was there W 
with his ſatyrs, and fauns, mingled with the nymphs, Wc 
dancing to * flute mellow ſound, beneath the '» + 
| ſpreading WF "+ 
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1 _ . O great 7 114 — * the — 


which s reſembles thee, and is the greateſt gift thou 
les ani WW Fe dd on oa... As he is born for the good of 
fruits, = " 7 — return him all the good which we receive 
_ Wn kim. Our children's children, ſprung from 
recom. theſe happy marriages which he encourages, ſhall be, 
thine, ? Pbted to omg. even for their very birth, and he 
in the 9 be truly the father of all his ſubjects. The 
ſhee) Ming men and maidens in conjugal couples joyfully: 
hornet eel rated the praiſes of him to whom they od that 

h thei: ple ug joys His venerated name dwelt on every 
ten the ue, nay more, was eternally engraven on every 
lentor, 3» The fight of him was accounted a great hap- 
chang: is; and the lofing of him was the only thing 
all th this 3 nap e eee . 
r thoſe G reryfamily, - Slew c e 5 

ad not fand now Idomeneus confeſs'd to Mentor that he 
* i ver felt ſo ſenſble aipleaſure. as that of being be- 
round 2 and making ſo many people happy. IL. could 
ng hal Mer have believ'd it, faid he: I thought all the 
fear of itneſs of princes conſiſted in making themſelves 

„ that ear d; that the reſt of - mankind were only! 
nanity, Wille for them; and all that 1 had heard concern- 
ere no I thoſe kings, who: were the darlings and delight 

s with 5 teir people, appear d to me as a mere fable : 
w. was N perceive the truth of it. But pray let me re- 

f ſhep- 8 how, from my very infancy, I was poi- 
al ties "Tt notions about kingly authority, which 

s ther: ſh the occafon of all the — htpas of —_ _ | 


enn 8 2 
E rroteſ * 
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+ Protefilaus, who is ſomewhat older than :myſelf, pk 

Was, of all other young men, the perſon whom 1 ere 
moſt loy'd.. His bold and lively 'temper ſuited my one. 


| genius ; he enter'd into my "pleaſures ; he induly”s t firſt 

f my paſſions, and inſtilled! into me à diffidence and es had 

1 jextou of another young man, whom I loy'd alſo, and 
ug ſe name was Philocles. This latter rever'd nterfei 
mt — 2 and had a great, but well- govern d ſpirit: tively « 
15 he plac'd greatneſs not in raiſſag, but in conquerinz y. be: 
Fi himſelf, and in doing nothing that was mean and un. Ny of | 
1 handſome, ' He talk d to me freely of my faults ;' and WW anexh: 
10 even when he durſt not ſpeak to me, his Gletite;:and made 
N. the ſorrow of his countenance, gave me N to Wile to 
_—_—_ underſtand what he meant to reproach me with, —- the | 
1 At firſt his ſincerity pleasd me, and I often pro- not be 
. teſted to him that T would: ever hear him with confi-. d to ſ 
N dence, to ſecure me againſt flatterers. He told me ething 
Wis what meafures I ought to talce to tread in the ſteps WMPoſed-u 
BER of Minos, and make my ſubjects happy. His wiſdom n me 
ib was leſs profound than yaur's, O. "Mentor, but his Wen 
00 maxims were ſound and good, as I no perceive. oy to duce. 
1 degrees the cunning inſinuations of Proteſilaus; who dation 
|| 88-0 was jealous and very ambitious, were ſo prevailing a: n he 
ik Fw. to give me a dülgaſt to Philocles, who, being no for. 13 122 
ſi i ö ward man, let the other get the aſcendant, and con- Ref of 
RS - tented himſelf with telling me the truth, whenever! hier Yo” og 
Nr had a mind to hear it; for it was my good, and nd as © 


Proteſilaus inſenſibly perfuaded me 1 believertha 
Philocles was a moroſe man, and a proud 3 . * 
all my actions; that he asd no favour: of me, be- 
cauſe he was too haughty to baar the thought of * =” 
ing oblig d to me; and that he ambitiouſly afpir'd to r 

be thought ſuperior to all honours. - He added, — L Bi 
that young man had ſpoke of my faults to ning he —_ 

with the ſame freedom as to myſelf ; that he gar d 
ſuffitiently to, underſtand, what- a ſmall eſteem he 
had ig fom me; and, that 2 leſſening and nal 18 
_ N and by che abe 


997 his own fortune, that he ſought. © +. 
N71 
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om [ af 0 virtue, he meant to open himſelf a way. to 9 the, 
Mt ert L could not tell how: to helieye, that Phi- 
and Z les had any ſuch deſign; for there is a certain, can 


| alſo, ad ingenuity in true Key 5 impoſſible to Ho, 
ver'd Interfeited, and which be miſtaken, if 3 
pirit: 2 confider'd. bo TR: ects 50 . 0 
1erin nt to eon ones, an to grow. 
d * g 2 of him. The 8 of Protefilaus, and 
z and anechauſted induſtry to find out new diverfions for 
and a made the other's 5 auſterity more and N into- 
Ho 1 che mean while - Protefilaus, being ver d that I 
pro- 7 not believe all he had told me againſt his rival, re- 
confi. ſol be to ſpeak no more to me about kim, 1 
| r ſtronger than words to perſuade me. 7 5 


n * me to ſend Philocles 1 to Command deb Ripa f 
| Wh were going to attack thoſe. of Carpathus;; TY 
tainduce me to it, you know; laid he, that my come" | 
epdations'of him cannot be Taſpeted of partiality : 

n he has courage, and a genius for war j be 
rn you better than any man, and 1 prefer the 
_ of your ſervice #6: all my reſentinents . 


» wis extremely pleaſed to find fuch equi 
. Hhtceſs.in the heart of Proteſilauz, Dees 4-5 me. 


13 


"OR ted with the adminiſtration moſt i 

eithat | imp rant 
= airs; 1: embrac d him in TEE port of 95 and 
e, be- Pught myſelf too happy- e Beek all my 
of be. WP" nce in 2 man, who'ſcen Fd to be ſo much abo 
rd to paſſion and ſelf- inteteſt. ut, alas! how müch 
. x i this man knew me better 
bod) I new myſelf; he khew- that kings are gene- 
e gave and unattentive ; J diſtruſtful, by av. 
n 1 about them ſuch men, 2 artful ' 
trad | Wumuations'they are too often expos'd to; unatten-⸗ 
of 1 


| 55 becaiſe' pleaſure the dominion over them, 
ny ate 60d es 2 others think for 1 


without 


auſten f q 
b 
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t being at the trouble of it themfelves. There: il 
fore otefilans was ſenfible it would be no hard mat. 
ter to make me jealous of a man who would not fall! 
to perform En actions, and eſpecially as his abſence 
vn give a full opportunity to lay . ſnares for 


Philocles, when he departed, foreſaw what wa "WP 
likely to befal him, Remember, ſaid he to me, tha. 
1 wal be no longer able to defend myſelf; that m/ 
enemy alone wilt have For: ear; and that While! 
expoſe my life in your ſervice, I run the hazard of "hh. 
having no other recompence but your. indignation, "WW 
You are miſtaken, ſaid I to him; — — ſpeaks 
not of you, as you do of him ; nay, he praiſes. you, 
eſteems you highly; he thinks you worthy of. the 

moſt important 65 le nts: if ever he 0 his 
mouth SENIOR ous Tow. that moment loſes my be 
confidence refore fear nothing, but 80 ande 
think only how to ſerve me well. He went, ani | 
left me in a firange fituation... - _ 

T. wuſt now confeſs to you, Mentor, that 1 f * 
| plainly how neceſſary it was for me to have ſevera! - 
perſons to conſult with; and that nothing was indre file 
detrimental, either to, m\ reputation, or the ſucceſs al 
of my affairs, than the leaving all to one fingle man. 
1 found, that the wiſe counſels of Philocles had kept 
me from many dangerous miſcarriages into which the "if 
haughtineſs o Protefilaus, would. hav dera tated e. be 
1 Was Tatisfied, that Philocles's mi of pro· 1 
bity, and repleniſhed wit ith moſt equitable. maxims; Iii 
things. not fo diſcoverable in Proteſilaus; yet had! 
ſuffer d this latter to diftate in ſo. petemptory a tone, 
that it was hardly, nowy ve y longer in my power to I peru 
contradift him, I was tired out with being i thus Ih 
perpetually between two men whom I could not re-  wites 
concile: and, in this laſlitude, I weakly choſe rather e i 
to hazard ſomething at the expence of my affairs, Id e 
than not to enjoy 4 little liberty, | I durſt not eren Mhilecle 

whiſper to myſelf che ſhameful reaſon of the counle 1 i 
S 1 


* 
L * 
9 45 


1 er to prevent the i 


i 


4 into a great ſurprize ; I. read it a 
J 1 : . ocles, when I recall's' to my diſorder d * 
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| taken but that thaimeful reaſon, which 1 Was 


E Faid'to diſcover, did, however, work 


* ar 
bottom of my heart, and was the true motive 


; a my actions. Philocles ſurprized, the Weg 


n a compleat victor , and was haſtening home in 
"offices he fear'd from his rival U 
12 who as pet had not had an of 


to deceive me, wrote to him that twas my 


erde thould purſte his vidtory, and make a 


_— 


1t upon the hand of Carpathus, ' He had in- 


1 bed perſuaded me, that 1 nike eaſily ſubdue that 
4 nd; but he manag'd it ſo, that Philocles 7 77 


any neceſſary things for his undertaking, and ty'd 
up to ſuch orders as occafion'd many ad 


inn the mean while, he made uſe of i a very corrupt 
ant of mine, whom 1 always | hag 4 0 me, and 
"Who took notice of every thing 1 did, to give him an 
Mount of it; though they ſeemed to have no great 
cotr ſpondence together, and always to be at variance 
i each other, This ſervant, Timocrates by name, 
1 e to mit one day, and told me as a great ſecret, 
Bt he” had diſcoyer d a very dangerous buſineſs. 


"1 I ents in the execution of it. 


= Philocles, faid he, intends to make uſe of your naval 


4 ices to make himſelf king of the iſland of Carpa- 


as. The commanders of rhoſe troops are his crea- 


es, and ke has gain' d all the ſoldiers by his large 
2 ies, and yet more by the pernicious licentiouſ- 
fs in which he indylges them, Hig victory has | 
fed him up, as you may ſee by a letter (here is 2 
1 he alas 823 of his cn ie about bis p 
making King, W Is im ſible 
-Wubt of after ſo evident a proo oof. ? 4 
perus'd the my and it ſeem'd to me to be Phi. 
Eles“'s hand, ſo exactly had Proteſilaus and Timo- 
Ates forg'd it between themſelves. This letter threw 
1 and again, 
d could not tell how to "think that it was wrote 6 
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"me of big diſintereſtedneſs and integrity. And yet, 


It was Proteſilaus ho preſs' d you. to ſend Philocts 
Againſt the Carpathians ; for ee time paſt he ha % 0 


up and excuſes him, upon. occaſions ; and of late 


| Carpe thus,” You ſee yourſelf, that he has put. beute 25 


know that by ſpeaking thus freely to you, I makeg 
myfſelf obnoxious to their reſentment, if, notwith-g 
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the ſenſible and affecting demonſtrations he had de : 1 


What could I do 7 how. could 1 contradict a letter | = * b 
Which 1 thou ht Was certainly the hand-writing of "ne 
. Wh Timocrates perceived I could no © 
Tong ger wind his artifice, he puſh'd it on farther- 
BYE. me leave, ſaid, he, faltering. in his ſpeech, to "= 
point” out to you one particular paſſage in this letter: the fa 
Philocles. tells his friend, that he may ſpeak i in conf. e 
dende to Protefilaus,, concerning a certain thing which us 1 
He only marks by cypher. ; Certainly Protefilaus mui en 


be "privy to this defign of Philocles, and they have, * * at 


reconcil d themſelves at your expence. You know, 


Forborn to ſpeak to you againſt him, as he frequently, 0 mY 
ed to do formerly ; on the contrary, he cries hin yl 


iey have even viſited one another with civility, , — 4 
oubtleſs Protefilaps has concerted meaſures with Phi. ow 
ocles, in order to divide between them the iſland ag 


upon this enterprize againſt, all prudential rules, and 
cares not if he ruins all your nayal forces, to gratify hi 
dwn ambition. Do you think, that he would beg 
thus ſubfervient to the aſpiring views of Philocles yg 
if they were ſtill at Varlance? No, no; tis nog 
longer to be doubted that they are reconcil d, i 

order to raiſe themſelves joint 55 a great authority, gap 
and perhaps to overturn the throne you ſit on. ae -f 


ſtanding What T have ſaid you continue them inſa} 
power. But no matter; 55 1 Jong as 1 tell you no- 
thing but'truth, _ 1 
87 Theſe laſt words of Timotrates ade a deep im- 
preſſion upon me: I no longer doubted the treachery yg 
of Philocles, and grew jealous of Proteſilaus, as oney 
that was \Þis Ted... Mean while, Timocrates wg x 


ie het 
Gd Fa 1 
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n Inually ſpeaking thus unto me: if you ſtay till 
Peles has made himſelf maſter of Carpathus, it 
© then be too late to put a ſtop to his defignsz 
fore haſten to ſecure him - whilſt you may. 1 
with horror at the deep diſſimulation of men, 
ad I any longer know whom to truſt: for, after 
found Philocles falſe, I did not know one man 
the face of the earth, whoſe virtue was able to 
oe of my: jealouſy. I reſolv'd to deſtroy that 
oous wretch forthwith ; but I fear'd Proteſilaus. 
aas at a loſs how to act with reſpect to him: I 
ed to find him guilty, and yet no leſs dreaded to 
him. ; e I e 7 
At laſt, in my diſorder, I could not forbear telling 
hat I was grown jealous of Philocles, He look'd 
ian air of ſurprize at it, and repreſented to me 
ows upright and regular his conduct had been; he 
Oe mi iky'd his ſervices ; in ſhort,” his whole behaviour 
vilit. ay ch as convinced me that there was too good an 
n Phi. ung Randing between them. On the other fide, 
and 0 Tit rates let no opportunity ſlip to make me ſenſi- 
t Jeu big ek their correſpondence, and to induce me to de- 
S, and WPhilocles, whilſt it was yet in my power to ſew 
ify bug him. Mark, dear Mentor, how unhappy: princes 
ald beg, ind how they are expos d to be made the play- 
locles r other men, even when thoſe men ſeem to lie 
tis 10 eling at their feet. e e e ee 
d, in ü vought it a piece of deep policy to break Prote- 
hority,f g meaſures, by ſending Timocrates privately to 
on. I et, with orders to ſlay Philocles. Protefilaus 
 makegy oy his diſſimulation to the laſt, and deceiv'd 
twith-y much the more effeQtually, in that he look d 
zem 2 ne who ſuffers himſelf to be deceiv'd. Timo- 
ou nom put to ſea, and found Philocles under very great 
ties in making the deſcent : he was in want of 
ep img ching; for Proteſilaus, not knowing whether 
achery g rged letter was ſufficient to ruin his enemy, 
28 oneſſggetolv'd to try another ſcheme for that purpoſe, 
tes ua fame time namely, the miſcarriage of an en- 
inually Por. U. RES 2 terprize, 
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33 The ApventTuRre®s Book X11 Mk * 
_ terprize, of which he had raiſed in me ſuch mig; 2 
expectations, and which would not fail to incenſe » | 


bis genius, and the affection the ſoldiers had for hi oa 


2 iſſue, as | fireewouſly, as if their own welfare and h: { 


one was contented to venture his life every mom 


2 — 
8 2 — — - 
* 9. 4s es ve 


z gers, by attempting to deſtroy that commander om 
midſt an army which ſo fondly lov'd him; but fieti 
ambition is blind: Timocrates thought nothing dy 


to ſhare the abſolute management of affairs after 
death of Philocles. Protefilaus could not endunne d 


With his crimes, and who, by opening my 
| overthrow his projects. ; 5,10 2 


were continually near Philocles's perſon, and ai 
mis d them great rewards from me. Afterward: wal 
but in the preſence 'of thoſe two captains. ol 


maocrates, the latter pull'd out a dagger and tal = 
him; but it * d to ſlant aſide, and not go 8 


AI 
2 
againſt Philocles, He, in the mean time, mi . mult 

tain'd ſo difficult a war ſolely by his own courage, | j sd, and 1 


Tho all the army was ſenſible that this deſc: wi Pet 


was raſhly undertaken, and would prove fatal tot the ler 1 
Cretans; yet all endeavour'd to bring it to a hay lag ; and, 


i lif 
pineſs had depended on the ſucceſs of it; and ey Tl Protes 


under ſo wiſe a general, and one who always ſtuc i = wick 
to make himſelf belov'd. _ Pn full pf mod 
- Timoctates expos d himſelf to very imminent c rates 


re 
b 
cult to gratify Proteſilaus, with whom he = 


good man, whoſe very fight ſecretly reproach d the "oh 85 


Timocrates drew into his deſign two captains, with unjuſt 2 


1 ces, who! 
blind an 


told Philocles he was come by my order to deli 
ſecret meſſage to him, which was not to be diſci 


locſes having lock d himſelf in with them and 


into bis body. Philocles, with undaunted court * thi 
wrung the dagger out of his hand, and uſed it ag: you-n 
him and the other two: at the ſame time he c 
eut for help; thoſe without ran to the door, Err 
. broke it open, they diſengaged him from! LA 

ands Cn 12 who, — in _— 


he ö 
3 
7 

. 
1 


„ 


in, 
nſe 1 | 
age, | 6d 
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nd. ould have błen torn in pieces upon the ſpot, by 
enraged army, if Philocles had not ſtopt the in- 
2 | multitude.” Afterwards he took Timocrates 

and mildly aſk'd him, who had put him upon 


or hu ea ug ſo black a deed ? Timocrates,' frighted 
deſce wiki henſions of death, preſently ſhew'd him 
rh aer 1 given him in writing to diſpatch Phi- 
a hay Joel 5 and, as all traitors are cowards, he reſolv'd to 


life, by revealing to Philocles the whole ſto- 
rroteſilaus's treachery, 
ocles, amaz d and ſtartled to find fo — ma- 
wickedneſs in men, took a courſe that was 
fullh "= F moderation: he declar'd to the army, that 
rates was innocent; and having ſkreen'd him 
{heir violence, he ſent him back to Crete. He 
ut fickl 11 efign'd the command of the army to Polimenes, 
ung dy by my written order I had appointed general 
2 was kill'd : laſt of all, he exhorted the 
after t to continue faithful, and true in their duty to 
endurmne id in the night-time went in a ſmall bark to 
ch'd the Wand of Samos, where he lives in a peaceful po- 
es, mae and ſolitude, making ſtatues and images for a 
livelihood, being reſolved to have nothing more to do 
ns, with unjuſt and treacherous men, but eſpecially with 
od by. Ws, whom of all mortals hy LR to be the 


ent 4 
ander on 


wards (Wl Plind and moſt unhapp y. 

| deli Mentor ſtopping Idomeneus, Well, faid he, | 
a dich = long before you diſcover d che truth > No, re- 
18. Idomeneus, I by degrees found out the artifices 


and Witch laus and Timocrates: they quarrelPd with 


1d Rath cher; for wicked men are ſeldom long united; 
ot go ol ye falling out diſcover'd to me the dreadful abyſs 
| 2 ich they had thrown me. Well, ſaid Mentor, 
| it agi you not reſolve to get rid of chem ? alas, an- 
e he cn FJ 1domeneus, are you ignorant how weak and 


door, erplex'd the condition of princes is? when once 
from 21 ve repoſed an entire confidence in corrupt and 
confuſſ _ d men, who have the art of making themſelves 
| x 1 2 ou can no . hope for any liberty, 
40 .D 2 Thoſe 

| 
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Fhoſe they deſpiſe moſt in their hearts are tha, 4 eh 
whom they uſe beſt, and on whom they heap the = 
favours,” I ablorr'sd Proteſilaus, and yet I left all n 
authority in his hands. Strange illufion ! it was ul 
kind of ſatisfaction to me that I knew him; vet nh 
had not the reſolution to reſume the authority "whit ſornst 
I had reſigned to him. Beſides, 1 found him ei 
complaiſant, ſtudious to gratify my paſfions, zealo wher 
for my ſervice ; in ſhort, I found reaſcns to ex nn 
my weakneſs to myſelf, becauſe I was unacquaint: Mr 
with ttue virtue, for want of chooſing good mini: Wl 
to manage my affairs. I thought there was no ſu Wy 
thing as a good man upon earth, and that hone' Wn 
was but a gaudy. phantom. What does it ſigni" k 7 
ſaid I, to make a mighty buftle in order to deln 
myſelf from the hands of one corrupt man, only — 
fall into thoſe of another, who will be full as ſeit Wa 
and treacherous as he? in the mean while the f f my 1 
commanded by Polimenes return'd home. I laid al Nene 
the thoughts of conquering the iſland of Carpat: my e inte 
and Proteſilaus could not play the hypocrite fo wi man poke | 
but that I plainly ſaw how much he was 1 fled f 
to hear that Philocles was ſafe in the iſland 1 unne 
Samos. Ge 
Mentor again interrapted ene to aſk h:M 
whether, after ſo black a treachery, he continued 
entruſt Proteſilaus with his affairs? I was, anſwe nn 
Idomeneus, too great an enemy to bufineſs, and 
indolent, to be able to get out of his hands. Im * 1 N 
have diſturb'd the method I had 'eſtablith'd for f 


. elf, de: 
TR 


| qwn caſe, and have been at the pains of inſtructiflatter 
new man. This is what J had not reſolution eno Mi 4 2 þ light { 
to undertake, and fo I willingly ſhut my eyes to *- withiz 
artifices of Protefilaus : only I comforted myſelf HMction 
letting-ſome of my intimate friends know, that 1109 pc from 
no ſtranger to his diſhoneſty, Thus J fancied m = Want ' of 
cheated but by halves, as long as I knew I Pad gain 
cheated: nay, I now and then made Proteſilaus * | pt ever I 
ble of my being _— under his yoke, © J often wing m 


den I A 
#35 


K 

tha ahh t in . nue, in ! publicky 
the — thing he had done; and in deciding matters con- 
all nj s bis opinion: but, as he knew full well my 
Was upir Peneſs and Noth, he was not at all uneaſy at my 
vel be its. He purſued his point obſtinately, uſing 
mes a very preſſing peremptorineſs, and ſome- 


While 1008 


1 ea & ſupple and fawning infinuations : and eſpecially, 
zealo; he perceived that I was offended with him, he 
 excu Med his diligence; either to procure me new a- 
—_ . ments to mollify me, or elſe to embark me in 
nini: affair, wherein he might be . pe and ew 
no ſu al for my reputation. 

hone cugh I ſtood upon my guard. . kim, yet 


Pay of flattering my paſſions always prevail'd : 
» del Mew all my ſecrets; he eaſed me in my trou- 
only and made every body tremble by means of my 
1s ſell Muty: in fine, I could not reſolve to part with 


he ft but, by maintaining him in his poſt; I put all 
aid ab Hh men out of a capacity of repreſenting to me 
path my my true intereſt. And now from this moment no 
10 we — his mind freely when 1 conſulted him: 


as vel K fled far from me; error, which is the fore- 
land BY nne of the fall of princes, began to ſtare me in 
the ace, and I ſaw how very much I was to blame 
ſk j: hom — Philocles to the cruel ambition of Pro- 
ined Thoſe very men who were moſt zealous for 


ane ; . Pvernment and perſon, did not think themſelves 
, and A to undeceive me, after ſo terrible an example. 
I ol 7 elf, dear Mentor, was afraid left truth ſhould 
4 for® & through the cloud, and reach me, in ſpite of 
ru tidy flatterers ; for not having fortitude to follow 


end 9 s light wan Ales, troubleſome to me; and I expe- 


uitchin myſelf, that it had only rais'd bitter 


es tos 

e il Sanction in my mind, without being able to deli- 
hat 2 e from the fatal tie in which I was entangled. 
ed mf ent of ſpirit, and the dominion which Protefi- 
r Ia gain'd over me, threw me into a ſort of de- 
laus fl Pf ever recovering my liberty: I was ſhy either 
often wing my wretched fate, or letting others ſee 
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it. Yow- know, dear Mentor, the vain pride a 
falſe glory wherein princes are brought up; they vil nh, 
never be perſuaded that they are in the wrong; 1 

one fault they commit a hundred; rather th . 
own athes have been deceiv'd, and give themſelves th 66 
trouble of man their error, 2 will ſuff 
the ſtate of — and indolent princes: ach it w. 

exactly my own, when I was n d: bo ſet out f . 

the fiege of Troy. _ 
At my departure I left Protefilaus ſole „ ; a 

in my abſence he govern'd my people with haught 

neſs and inhumanity : the whole kingdom of Cr Mt 

groan'd-under his y: but yet no body durſt ſ: 
me information how the people were oppreſs d. Th 1 
knew that I was afraid to be told the truth, and ti: "ah 
I gave up to the cruelty of Proteſilaus all thoſe W 44 11 
preſum' d to ſpeak againſt him. But the more t Medi 
evil was ſmother d the more violent it grew. He: Wat 
terwards oblig'd me to turn out the valiant Mero oli 
who had fo gloriouſly follow'd me to the ſiege n! 
Troy: for, at my return, he grew jealous. of hin Fou 
as likewiſe of all thoſe whom I lov'd, ne ſhey | Mt! — 

any ſigns of virtue. Hees: e 
Fou muſt know, my dear * that 79 t Fchey . 
thence all my misfortunes had their riſe. It & 2 tinu'd c 
not ſo much my ſon's death that oecaſion'd. the C h chain: 
tans to revolt, as the vengeance of the gods, a me e 
vok'd againſt me for my follies, and the hatre! 2 me up 

the people, which Protefilaus had brought upon 1 ® | noti. 
When I ſpilt the blood of my ſon, the Cretans, nu by de; e 
. tired out with a deſpotick government, had loſt ruin d 

patience; and the horror of that laſt action ſervedi | We ſoon 
ly to give birth to what had long lain hid in = 5 at Cre 
bottom of their hearts. n 
Timocrates follow'd me to the Gow of Troy, w_ 
ſecretly, by letters, gave Proteſilaus an account me 
every thing he could come to the knowledge 
9 * 3 that 1 was in ſlavery, but end 9 ” 
5 v0 


un r EHachU. 43 
1 nor-t6 think of it, deſpairing to rettedy it. 


y * en the Cretans, at my urtrval, revolted, Proteſi- 
8 5 4 22 and Timoerates were the firſt” that ran away. 
r tha had undoubtedly deſerted me, if T had not been 


0 ——— they. Be aſſur d, my 
Mentor, that men who are inſolent in prolperi- . 
M Bare ever weak and timorous in adverſity.” Their 
6 turns as ſoon as they are diveſted of their abſo- 
L — they are then as abject as they were 
ud before,” and 1 in a moment's time  they'p s from 


wught How comes it then, aid Mentor to ddbneneve, 
FC N — theſe two wicked men ſo thoroughly, 
rſt ſe: i ſtill keep them near you, as I fee you do? 1 
: Th not ſurpriz d they follow d you, becauſe nothing | 
nd th A et d have been more for their own intereſt,” I am 
ſe vi A lenſible chat you have done a generous action, in 


ding them refuge in your new ſettlement. 
He: Bit Why will you again ſurrender yourſelf up to 
thaw, n ſo _ fatal trials you have made of 


ou — know; ſaid Tdomenevs, how e ä 
) ſhey | = kind of experience is, to inconſiderate 
ces : every thing makes them —— and 


at fro we - they have not courage to redreſs any thing. The 

It 1 co 9 inu'd cuſtom of fo many years linked me faſt, as 
the Ch chains of iron, to ue two men, and they- hes | 
ds, 1 a me every hour» Since I came here, they have 
hatrei 3 1 me upon all the extravagant expences you have 
pon 14 ® Wen notice of; they have exhauſted this infant 
ns, 1 1 H; they drew upon me this war, which would 
loſt ruin d me; / had it not been for you, I ſhould 
2rvedi nl Pj met 0 —ů— the _ misfortunes T 
d in- gt Crete; but you have at laſt open'd ; 
= & inſpired me with the courage — hy gr 
roy, il | ys 5 1 it is, but 
coun "We you ave" deen here 5 1 ind er . an- 
ledge | ot cr an,” 

vos oh Monte 
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Mentor then aſk'd Idomeneus, how Protefilaus h 
behaved himſelf in this change of affairs? Nothirg, "nm 
ſays he, was eyer more artful than his conduct ſin a 

your arrival here, At firſt, he omitted not the lest 

opportunity to make me jealous of you; tis true, 1 
ſaid nothing directly againſt you, but ſeveral. othen 
inform' d me, that thoſe two ſtrangers were very dan. 
gerous men. One, ſaid they, is the ſon of th: "ail 
trickſter. Ulyfles,. and t'other is a cloſe man, whoi: 
mind is-unfathomable ; they are uſed to wander abo, i 
from kingdom to kingdom; and who knows but the; hh 
have hatch'd ſome defign again: this ? theſe wives 1 

turers ſay themſelves, that they oceaſion d gre: ll 

troubles in the countries they paſs'd through: ou wu 

is but a feeble, unſettled, infant ſtate, ſo Tat the "wm 
leaſt commotion may overturn it. | 
Proteſilaus ſaid nothing, but W to mak: a 

me ſenſible of the danger and extravagance of all tho: 1 

reformations which you put me upon: he preſs'd m. | 

with my own intereft : if, ſaid he, you bring you 
eople to live in plenty, they will work no more j in ese pri 

ON grow proud, indocile, and daily more apt to re. his former 

volt: tis only weakneſs and miſery that makes then gy 
humble, and hinders. them from reſiſting authority, ul 

He often endeavour'd to re- aſſume his former aſcen- * 

dant over me, covering it with a#pretence of zeal fa alli 

my ſervice. By endeayouring to eaſe the people, ſai Mfent the: 
he, you derogate from the regal power, and there ve taxe 
do an irreparable damage to the people themſelves; "uw 

for it is neceſſary they ſhould be always kept low fa 1 

their own quiet and ſafety, i 

Io all this I anſwered, that I knew how to key "nl 

the people in their duty to me, by making myſelf be 

Joved by them; by not remitting any thing of m \\W 

authority, though I eaſed them ; by puniſifing ſte ſi 

dily all offenders; in a word, by giving to childra Me⸗ 
| good education, and keeping all the people to an e- fly 
act diſcipline, in a plain, ſober, and laborjous court wh 
. o os For, ſaid I, are not the people to be ken "ly 
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objection without ſtarving them to death? O in- 
"Manity ! © brutiſh policy ! how many people do 
eee, govern'd with a gentle hand, arid yet loyal 
"KWitheir princes ? that which occaſions rebellions, is 
ambition and reſtleſſneſs of the grandees of the 
KS, when they have been allow'd too great a liber- 
nnd been ſuffer'd to give a looſe to their boundleſs 
ons: it is the multitude of the great and the 
e who live at caſe in luxury and lazineſs: it is the 


abo . increaſe of military men, who have neglected all 

t the employments as are uſeful in time of peace: in 

dven. t, 'tis the deſperation of a people tired out 
gre: lth oppreſſion; tis the ſeverity, haughtineſs, and 

: ou ry of princes, that render them incapable of _ 

at tie wilſtching over all the members of the Rate, to pre- 
any trouble: This is what occaſions revolts, 
mak: i not the bread which the labourer is ſuffer'd to eat 

* | in peace, after he has earn'd it by the ſweat of his 

| mt F es ; « , n » 


you When Proteſilaus ſaw that I was immoveably fix d 
more, ig heſe principles, he took a courſe quite contrary to 
to re. hig former, and began to follow thoſe maxims he + 
a not deſtroy: he ſeem'd to reliſh them, to be 
inced by them, and to own himſelf obliged to 
aſcer- i for having made him ſo wiſe. He anticipates even 
cal fo ny wiſhes to eaſe the poor; he is the firſt to re- 
e, {ai ent their wants to me, and to cry out againſt ex- 


here ve taxes. Vou know yourſelf that he commends 
elves; chat he ſeems to have great confidence in you, 


| omits nothing tb pleaſe you. As for Timocrates, 
eesins to loſe the good graces of Protefilaus, and 


o ke! i about how to make himſelf independent: Pro- 
elf be us is jealous of him, and tis partly through their 
* eences, that J have diſcover'd their perfidy, - - 
- ite: ll 


I id Mentor to Idomeneus ſmiling, have you been 
aildra Weak as to ſuffer yourſelf to be tyranniz d over for 
an ©: nany years by two traitors, whoſe villanies you 
court all the while - acquainted with? alas! reply'd 
e ke neneus, you do not know how far men of artifice 
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_ himſelf implicitly to be guided by them in all his al. - 


_ courts of kings, of which you are a ſad example. But 8 
you ſay I have open'd your eyes as to Proteſilau, 
and yet they are ſo far ſhut, as to leave the conduit 
of your affairs to this man, who is unworthy to 


fame thing to them as to do ill, 'when thus. they car 
ment of goodneſs, or principle of virtue: and juſt {+ ak 


it is that they do well; becauſe their natural depravi- 


| of adding to all their other vices the moſt horril., 


tue, and the ſervices of an abſent man, The mult. 


* 


can work upon a weak indolent king, who ſuffen -.. 


fairs: beſides, I told you before, that Proteſilaus noy 
enters into all your views for the publick good. 

 Hereupon Mentor reſum'd the diſcourſe, and with ., 
an air of gravity ſaid: I ſee but too well how prev:. "8 
lent the wicked are above the good, eſpecially in the 


a 
8 
* £ 
* 
> 


breathe the vital air. Know that the wicked att "3B: | 


ſerve their ambition: to do evil ſtands them in W Wl 
pains,” becauſe they are not reſtrain d by any ſenti- 


ty leads them to it, that they may be thought good 
men, and ſo deceive the reſt of their fellow-creature, 
Strictly ſpeaking, they are not capable of virtus 
though they ſeem to practiſe it; but they are capable 


of vices, namely, hypocriſy. So long as you inflexi- 7 
bly reſolve to do good, Proteſilaus will be ready tz 
do it with you, in order to preſerve his authorit) 
but if he perceives in you the leaſt tendency to a f. 
laxation, he will forget nothing to make you relap: 
into your errors, and to reſume, without reſtraint, 
his natural deceit and inſolence. Can you live in h- 
nour and repoſe while you are beſet day and nig . 
by fuch a man, and know all the while that th: nn 
wiſe. and faithful Philocles lives poor, and in diſgrace 

in the iſte of Samos? you acknowledge, O Idome- Ws - 
neus, that bold and inſinuating men, when preſen; , 

predominate Over weak princes; but you ought u N 
add, that princes have likewiſe another unhappineſ p 
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XIII. 'f TELEMACHUS. 4 
of men who ſurround princes, is the occafion 
no one enn make a deep impreſſion upon them: 


3 ing touches them, but what is preſent, and flat- 
wem; every thing elſe is ſoon forgotten. Virtue 
ren. . cially 1 is what hey are little affected by, becauſe, 
„ad of flattering them, it contradicts them, and 
BU emns them for their follies. Is it any wonder 


ilaus, | | ZE N 


fond of nothing but their own grandeur and plea- 


that they are not belov'd, when they themſelves 


ndu& 7 


#2 . 
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Mentor. prevails with Idameneus to cau iſe Proteſil 


.  qubere Idomeneus, ⁊ubo is now become quite ana 
man, receives him as a friend, and conſults hin == 


"1 


' commiſſion, executes it "with" Joy ; and arrives i 
© Fhoſe two men in Samos, aphere he ſecs again | 
friend Philocles, ⁊vbo led g poor, ſolitary, but d 


BOOK XIV. 


\ 


The ARGUMENT. 


and Timocrates to be tranſported to the fe of Sami 
and to recal Philocles, in order to take him again 
to favour, Hegeſippus, who is charg d with f 


tented life. Philocles is very hardly perſuaded 
return to his country and relations: 2 at! 
convinced that it vas the will of the gods, he 
barks with” Hegeſippus, and lands at Salenti 


RN 


bout the government of his kingdom. 
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rrER this Mentor perfnde 
lIdomeneus immediately to diſ- 
card Proteſilaus and Timocrates, 
and recal Philocles. The only 
obſtacle to this, was the king's 
Sk dread of the ſeverity of Philo- 
SW cles: I muſt own, faid he, I 
| * can't help being ſomewhat afraid 
P of his return, though I love and 
eie ever fince my infancy been ac- 
rd to be commended; to be courted, and to be 
tread with that complaiſance and indulgence, which 
ot expect from this man, Whenever I did any 
chat he could not approve, his ſorrowful af] 
ne ſufficiently to underſtand that he condemn” 4 
meziwhen he was in private with me, his behaviour 
was meſpectful and grave, but dry and unpleaſant. 6 
you not ſee, ſaid Mentor, that princes, who 
ne ſpoil d by flattery, think” every thing harſh and 
that is free and ingenuous ? they even go ſo 
to imagine, that a man wants zeal for their 
er — and lis averſe to their authority, when he is 
i fNaviſh as readily to flatter them in the moſt un- 
rrciſe of their power. Any free and generous 
bude L appears to them haughty, cenſorious, and ſe- 
min They grow ſo very nice, that every thing 
not flattery, offends and provokes them, But 
o yet a little farther: ſuppoſing that Philoeles 
Ly harſh and auſtere, is not that better than the 
eie iattery of your counſellors? Where will 
a man without faults ?. and 'ought not you to 
„ = of all, the fault of one that tells you che 
little too freely? nay, is not this a fault ne- 
to the correction of your on faults; and to 
Pawering that averſion to truth, Which flattery. | 
Pete in you ? you ought to haye u man about 
Who loves nothing but truth and you g and Who 
ou . * en edle youre; 
Who 
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who will tell you the truth in your own ace p = 
who will break through all your intrenchments ; » WA 
this neceſſary man is Philocles, Remember, thi al 
prince is extremely happy, when but one man of ſu] wal 
. Frextuoly of mind is born in his reign, who is by 
the moſt valuable treaſure in his kingdom; andi n.: 
_ the greateſt puniſhment he ought. to fear from. nn 
gods, is to be depriv'd of ſuch a man, if he ren: gn 
himſelf unworthy of him, oy not knowing his u 
value, and how to make of him. As to- 
faults or over-ſights of good men, you ought n« 
be blind to them ; but, however, you ſhould Po n * 
uſe of their ſervice. . Set them right, but be not i _ 
_ plicitly govern'd by their indiſcreet zeal ; give ther al 
favourable ear, honour their virtue, let the pulli = " 
| fee that you know how to diſtinguiſh it; and, al ing”: 
all, take care not to be any longer as. you have. ru. © gave 
| hitherto. Princes, that are ſpoiled as you were, cli diſcor 
tenting themſelves with only 1 corrupt er | 
do however employ them, confide in them, and MM 
favours on them; and, on the other hand, Pretenigy ie mea 
not to want ne to know virtuous men, 
give them nothing but empty praiſes; not darin 
them in any employments, nor to admit tn 
into their familiar converſation, nor to beſtow Wl 
kindnefſes on them. e ble 
* Hereupon Idomeneus ſaid, That he was aſi was at 
he had ſo long delay'd the deliverance of oppreſ: lying e 
hom and * of thoſe —_ had lv ith. 
Nor entor meet with any difficull 
perſuading the king to part with his favourite: 
RO ever favourites are render d ſuſpectel Wn 
troubleſome to their maſtert, —_— ber 100. 
prince grows impatient to get rid 2 
ſhip yagiſhes away ;- paſt ſervices are forgotten; | ad 
* io mere, The kf to acc 
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i e of TELEBMACHUS. 51 
il claus and Timocrates, and to carry them under 
and b britig back Philocles from that place of exile. 
4 es furpriz's at theſe: orders ol ct the. 
- ding to gain the hearts of ay? wr ſubjects; 
„o men have been the ſource of all your miſ- 
WE wenty have they cauſed all good men to 
kro⸗ eee ee to bed to 2 
E. to come at you any other way r l 
! 8 — — Jen 
by theſe two men, which never came to the 
2 ears, becauſe" no body durſt accuſe them: he 
a e diſcover'd, and Which was laid againſt Men- 
$ life. "The king ſhiver's with horror at the re- 
men, rotefilaus in his houſe : it was not ſo large, but 
in ore convenient and pleaſanter than the king” 3 


2 to the iſle of Samos, there to leave them, 
eeping for joy : now, ſaid he to the king, you | 
2 y as well 'as of thoſe of your people; ot 
was their tyranny ; they cruſh all w 

Fr poll and afts of inumanity, com- 

Þ big Wc gave him an account of a ſecret plot which 
retenigy =: mean while Heyeſippus haften'd to go and 
th rr Proteſilaus 


bellim'd it with great expences, drawn from 
oc Ace een he hed mall dilivebiit Pro- 
eftla was at that time ini a parlour of marble near his 
ys carelefsly on a couch of purple, _— 
-£% a gold. He ſeem'd weary, and ſpent . 
ears; his eyes and eye-brows diſcover'd a 
ef dif her, and fullen wikineſs. The pie men X; 
pectc i dom fat round him on carpets, co 
ek to thoſe of Proteſilaus, which they 75 
is fü en to the leaſt glance of his eye, Searcs 
Yopen'a his mouth, o'er all of them Broke out 
ate of Kdmiration at what he was going to 
in 5 ut the principal of the company repeated 
kr mn — ridiculous exaggerations, what Proteſi- 
Mt-dous fir the king e told. 
| E 2 him, 
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him, that Jupiter, having impoſed on his mothe | 
was the author of his life, and that he was ſon to b 2 | 
father of the gods. Among the reſt, a poet ſu 
verſes to him, wherein he recited, that Protefil Mt 
being inſtructed by the Muſes, had equall'd Apollo 0 
all the various performances of wit. Another pu le 
more mercenary and impudent, call d him in his vel 1 S zelip 
the inventor of the liberal arts, and the father of W Ex 
people whom he had made happy, deſcribing him wi | 
the horn of plenty in his hand. 'Protefilaus hearke! | 2 ar 
to theſe praiſes with an air of moroſeneſs and diſd 
like one who knows well enough that hnrdeferves cal * 
far greater, and who thinks he ſhews great cou 
ſcenſion when he ſuffers you to praiſe him. Tk 
was a flatter who took the liberty to whiſper in! 2 | 
ear ſome pleaſant farcafm upon Mentor*s new poli 
at which Proteſilaus ſmil'd, and preſently the wi *” 5 
aſſembly burſt out into a loud laugh, tho the great # 
— of them knew not the leaſt tittle. of what! 
been ſaid; but Proteſilaus ſoon reſuming his ſen Th i 
and haughty air, every one put on their former ſol: . 
_ awe and filence.. Many of theſe nobles were watch 2 10 
the happy opportunity when Fan would t 2 
towards them, and give them a hearing; they fe 
ter d, and were diſorder' d, hecauſe — bad ſome 4 *% | 
' yours to beg of him their foppliant poſtures ſp 
for them; and they appear'd as ſubmiſſive as a1 . 
ther at che foot of an altar, when ſhe begs of the? 
to reſtore her only ſon to his health. Every 
ſeem' d pleas'd with, and full of tenderneſs for, 2 | 
admiration of Protefilaus, tho! 3 their hearts they E 
mortally hated him. Leni == 
At this very moment enters e ſeizes „ be : 
ſword of Protefilaus, and tells him from the {i 
that he is come to carry him to the iſle of Sul | 
At. theſe words all the arrogarice of that favourite „ "i 
down, like a huge fragment of a rock, that be of 
off from the top of a ſteep mountain. Novſl be. aas noth 
throws himſelf trembling at the feet of ef * pou en 


. 
e 
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zothe eepe, he faulters, he ftammers, he quakes, he 
to 1 ces the knees of that man, whom, not an 
t ſin defore he would not vouchſafe to honour with 2 
fila All thoſe; ho had juſt now been paying their 
dolls 
r 70 4 : kar zd their flatteries into mercileſs inſults. 
S vet | 
a7 he to take his laſt farewel of his family, or to 
m vi > certain private writings : all was ſeiz d and 
ed to the B Timocrates was arreſted at the 
time, to his great amazement; for being fallen 
vich Preteſilaus, he thought he could not be in- 


wos, where Hegeſippus leaves thoſe two miſer- 
vretches, and, to complete their misfortunes, 
chem together. There, with the greateſt rage 
reproach each other with the crimes they had 
mitted... and which now occafion'd'. their fall. 
are now paſt hopes of ever ſeeing Salentum 

Wn, condemn'd to live far from their wives and 
een, I don't ſay far from their: friends, for they 


_ : they, who had paſs'd ſo many years in pleaſure 
pride, were now. like two wild beaſts, ready to 
ene another td pieces every moment. 
len while HegEfippus enquires in what part of 
iſland Philocles dwelt 3 they told him that he 
6 grcat way from tlie town, in /a--grotto that 
4 4 him inſtead of a hoyſe, upon the top of a 
z — 4 Every body mention d- chis ftranger's 
e with great admiration. All the time he has 

n che iſland, ſaid they, he has not ſo much as 
f San ven the leaſt offence to any body. Every man 
2urite 
at br 


ö 

ezclin ns 
* N 
ab 


peace of mind, He ſeems always contented, tho? 
das nothing; and tho he is here remov'd from 
great emploxwents 7 wealth, and with- 


ions to him, ſeeing him loſt beyond recovery, 
zeſippus would not allow him fo much time, 45 | 


ea is his ruin. They are both clapt on board a 
chat was prepar'd for that purpoſe: they arrive 


ee they have no means of living but by their la- 


ders at his patience, his application to work, and 


on 
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out authority, yet he is inceſſantly obliging thoſe why he 
deſerve it, and has a thouſand ways to do all hs 
neighbours ſome ſervice or other. = 
HJegeſippus continues his way towards the grote, nes 
which he finds empty and open; for the poverty c "a 
Philocles, and the ſimplicity of his manners, never ri 
oblig d him to ſhut his door when he went out: : 
—.— of ruſhes ſery'd him for a bed: he-rarch 
kindled a fire, becauſe he never eat any thing dreſs'd: 
all the ſummer he liv'd upon new-gather d fruits, ani 
in winter upon dates and dry'd figs : he us'd to quent , hi 
his thirſt at a cryſtalline ſpring of water, which fel 
in ſheets from a high rock: he had nothing in hs "ti 
grotto but carving tools, and ſome few books Wc M 
he read at certain hours, not in order to deck m] 
wit, or to gratify his curioſity, but to teach hims a 
de good and wiſe at the fame time that it eaſed hi Inte 
labours. As for ſculpture, . he apply d himſelf thi” Ik © 
way only to exerciſe his b „ avoid idleneſs, al al 
to gain a On; without FREE to wo ar 


As Manar exter'd. the grote, ie um b 
prized to ſee the works which he had begun : he oo 
notice of a. Jupiter, whoſe ſerene countenance ws i 
too full of majeſty not to be eaſily known to be ti: "v'd 
father of the gods and men: in another place he b , an. 
ſerv' d a Mars, with a rugged, threatning fierceneſ 
but what was | affecting, was a Minerva, the i 

| of arts ; her aſpe& was noble and mild, h? : 

pe free and lofty, and ſhe was in ſo lively a poſture, 0 
that one would have thought ſhe would immediate! 
Walk. Hegefippus, having with a great deal of ple: iive 
fare taken a view of theſe ſtatues, went out of th i thei 
grotto,” and at ſome diſtance from it, under a lag 
tree, ſpy d Philoeles reading a book on the graſs : » A D 
goes directly towards him, and Philocles, who pe, 
ceiv'd him, knew not what to think. Is not thi Ti 
Hegeſippus, ſaid he to himſelf, with whom 1 liv'd i Wiſer : 
Tong in . but * not ot Hag 3 he ſhould con on 
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5 eee perhaps tis his ghoſt come 
7er ; 


| 1 2 Hegefippus came 


near him, that he could not but know him again, 
2 — him: And is it you yourſelf, my dear 
— ſaic he? What danger, what ſtorm has 
1 own you on this ſhare? Why have you left the 
+ of Crete? Has ſome diſgrace, like mine, forc'd 
| wr dk 


. Then! he recounted to him the lon 
tinued tyranny Protefilaus, his intrigues with 
ocrates, the misfortunes they had plung's 1do- 
1 into, that prince's fall, his flight to the Heſ- 

aan coaſt, the founding of Salentum, the arrival of 
4 1 2 and: Telemachus, the wiſe maxims with which 

* 1 the king's mind, and the down- 
thoſe two traitors. He added; that he had 
—— there to ſuffer the like ba- 


4 146 


| concluded his diſcourſe with telling him, that he 


ns, who now fully knew his inno 


1 nil d to commit the management of his affairs to 
| eee, bee i 


Cy than to be itthabited- by 
yet here have I taſted for theſe many yea 
> ſweetneſs, more repoſe, than ever E did in the 
4 palaces of the iſſand of Crete. Men nv longer 
— for I no longer ſec them; Ino longer 
HF their flattering and poiſonous — 1 have 
an Wonger any need of them ; my hands, inur d to 
„, cafily ſupply ine with all that plain nouriſh- 
which is needfol-for me. You ſew. this flight 


1 pe” F 


L enjoya calm undiſturb'd reſt, and a 
n, which the wiſdom I find in wy hooks teaches 


Hegefippus anſwer d: *tis no diſgrice has brought | 
hicher, but, on the contrary, the favour of the 
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which they had caus'd Philocles to ſuffer; 
7 it in command to bring him to Salentum, Where | 
„ war” 


| 4 do you ſee this grotto, anſwer'd Philockes to Ke 


is fufficient to cover me, and I want nothi —4 
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me how to make a good uſe of. What then har K | 
farther to look for among jealous; treacherous, ai 

inconſtant men? No, no, my dear Hegefippus, en 
not my good fortune: Protefilaus betray'd himſelf, 1 
going about to betray the king and deſtroy me: by 
he has done me no manner of hurt; on the contre *& 
he has done me the greateſt kindneſs ; ; he has di 
ver! d me from the tumultuous hurry and ſlavery « "hs 
buſineſs. To him I am beholden for my precious 6 e to 
litude, and all the innocent: pleaſures J here enim Wn into 
Return, Hegeſippus, return to the king, aſſiſt h ore cr 
to ſupport the miſeries of greatneſs, and be that! ha 
him _ you would have me to be. Since! 
eyes, ſo ſhut againſt truth, have at laſt bæ 
open d 2 wiſe man you call Mentor, let! ne to h 
— retain him near his perſon. As for me, Io? Nds and 
not, after ſhipwreck, to quit the haven where t Sm the 1 
ſtorm has happily: thrown me, to commit myſelf ag * oc 

to the mercy of the winds, O how much are kit on as n 
to be pitied ! O how worthy of compaſſion are th 2 Fog 


| who ſerve them If they are wicked, how much d . peopl, 
mankind ſuffer by them, and what torments are p, \lawhinaſels 
par'd for them in the darkeſt hell I If they are gu bis ſingle fe 


what difficulties have they not to encounter and -- Wer of hi 
come! Ho many ſnares to avoid! How many et iS 
to ſuffer ! Once more, on dear 9 leave Wout of 10 
in my happy poverty. 1 . — 
Whilſt Philacles was * — — elf 1 

great earneſtneſs, Hegefippus look'd on him W] 3 | 
aſtoniſhment. - He had ſeen him formerly at Ci: 
during the time he adminifter'd the greateſt affain 2 * 

ſtate, lean, languid, and exhauſted; the ardency 1 1 
ſeverity of his mind conſum'd / his body, through of 


Philocle 
8 quite a 
he kno 
de fe 

aits for 


—— buſineſs ; he could not without 3 ee you 
tion-behold vice unpuniſh' d ; he requir d in% bs, till y 
management of affairs ſuch. an exactneſs as is hal = incxora 
ever to be met with; and hus his employme .? 


brake his tender health. But at Samos, Hegel n ; Whilocles 
* him plump and vigoroys ; — 
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* . florid blooming youth ſeem' d to be renew'd in 


axe! 

„ ce; a ſober, quiet, and laborious lie had, as it 
em e, given him a new conſtitution. 

* ou wonder, ſaid Philocles to him failing; to ſee 


ne 55 chang'd : this freſhneſs, and perfect health are 
ug to my ſolitude. ' My enemies have given me 
2 t I could never have found in the height of my 
for! ny and would you have me part with true hap- 
es to. purſue a falſe one, and to plunge myſelf 
A Z u into my former miſeries? I beg you would not 
more cruel than Proteſilaus; at leaſt envy me not 
. E for which I am indebted to him. 
ereupon Hegefippus urg d to him, but in vain, all 
de thought might move him. Are you then, 
be to him, inſenſible to the pleaſure of ſeeing your 


7% frir ads and relations, who ſigh for your return, and 
ere Ul 2 m the mere hope of embracing you fills with joy? 
If an oa, who fear the gods, and love to do your duty, 
re kin ton as nothing the ſervice of your king, the aſſiſt- 


re tu — in all the good he deſigns, and the making ſo 
ich d people happy? Is it allowable for a man to aban- 
are p. 
re g 
nd - 
ny el 4 
_ 


ſingle ſelf to. all the reſt of mankind; and to be 
Per of his own quiet, than the happineſs of his fel- 
0 $ citizens? beſides all this, twill be thought that 
out af reſentment you refuſe to ſee the king. If 
| _ lefign'd. any ill to you, *twas becauſe he did not 
ſelf W know you. It was not the true, the honeſt, the 
2 [Philocles, whom he went about to deſtroy; no, 
+ quite another man he deſign d to puniſh; But 
affain {he knows you, and miſtakes you not for ano- 
de feels all his friendſhip revive in his heart; 
aits fer-you; he already holds forth his arms to 
you z he — counts the days, the 
diu you come; and is your heart ſtony enough 
1 13 to ben King, and to all us deareſt 
Whilocts, who at firſt-was ſoften'd at the Gohe of 
ar reraſſum d * this 
n 


Fhinafelf to a wild and ſavage philoſophy, to prefer 
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diſcourſe; like a rock which the winds aſſault in ·W 
and agaizift which the roaring billows break, ſo did! 
| ftand unmov d; nor prayers, nor reaſons could fa 
tbe leaſt acceſs to his heart: but in the moment whe © 
HFlegeſippus began to deſpair of prevailing — | 
Philocles, having — the gods, found by ti "wilan 
flight of birds, the entrails of victims, and by ſeven ed 
other preſages, that he muſt follow „ Hegefippus ; . 1 
Hereupon he no longer reſiſted, but prepared to g 
| cho not without regretting the loſs ef that ſolu 
where he had paſs'd fo many years. Alas aid b 
muſt I then quit thee, O lovely grotto, where pu 4 
ful lumber came every night to caſe the labour = 
the day! Here, in the midſt of poverty, did the D 
ſtinies ſpin the thread of my life with gold and fill 
then weeping, he proſtrated himſelf to adore 1 
Naiad who had ſo 1 in his 
clear flood, and the nymphs likewiſe that inhabit. ande 
the neighbouring mountains. Fechq heard his lama about t 
tations, and with a mournful voice repeated them n f van e 
all the rural deities. wh prayers, 
Afterwards Philocles went to the town with Hep £ V nor h 
fippus, to take ſhipping. He could not believe t a _ EE 
the wretched Protefilans, full of rage; and covel 2 ſean whi 
with confuſion, would have the face to ſee him; vl win 
he was miſtaken ; for ill men have no ſhame, d 
ever ready to make the meaneſt ſubraiſſions. Phi 
cles modeſtly avoided being ſeen by that miſerad f 1 


wretch ; fearing indeed to heighten his misfortune 1 perſ 
ſhewing him the proſperity of an enemy, WhO u of 1 
going to be rais d on his ruins: | but Protefilaus wil ry ole 
very eager and earneſt to find out Philocles, with = raifcs 
deſign to move his compaſſion, and engage him 0 Ne ther 


the king to let —— return to Salentum. Philo 
was too ſincere to promiſe to ſolicit his return, for iſ ny 
knew better than any man how pernicious ſuch a thu WFior 
would be to the — But he ſpoke very mill oc 
to him, teſtify d a great compaſſion for his misſe 

| tunes, endenvour d to comfort him, — 1 rpm t 
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7 the gods by a pious life, and an exemplary 
did h 2 nce under his affliction: and having underſtood 
. hat . king had ſtript him of all his ill-gottenriches, 


whe * mis d him two things, which he afterwards 
r hin ® 7 erform d. One was, to take care of his 
y th 7 Alien, who were left at Salentum in a 
ſeven condition, expos'd to the indignation of 


— _ 0 — : and the other was, to ſend him ſome 


to Ketle S ſupply of money to alleviate his misfortunes. 
oli now a favourable wind ſwells the ſpreading 
aid 9 | Hegefippus grows impatient for Philocles's de- 
= re ; Proteſilaus ſees them embark ; his eyes re- 
ours» fix'd and immoveable on the ſhore 3 they follow 
he D Is eſſel that cuts the waves, and and which the wind - 
d fill M&arries further and further; ; and, when at laſt he 


Ire 1 = fee them no more, he again paints the image of 
ith h in his mind. Then grown diſtracted, furious, 
habn Wabandon'd to his deſpair, he tears off his hair 5 
lama about the ſand 3 he accuſes the gods of ſeverity 3 3 
hem Rem vain calls cruel death to his aid, who, deaf to 

= Wrayers, deigns not to deliver bim from his mi- 
L Hey & vor has he the courage to make away with him- 


ve tu 
Mean while, the ſhip, favour'd by Neptune and the 
m; 15 rind ſoon arrived at Salentum; the king, being in- 
and = d that it was juſt entering the port, inſtantly 
Phi ich Mentor towards Philocles, and affectionately 
ſera ac'd him, exprefling a deep concern for having fo 
perſecuted him. This ingenuous confeſſion, 
of looking like a weakneſs in a prince, was 
W's by all the Salentines as the act of a great foul, 
WS raiſcs itſelf above paſt miſcarriages by freely 
| Dora in order to redreſs them. Every one 


2 Joy to ſee again this honeſt man, who lov'd 
, for Pere, and to hear che king * with ſo mach 
n a oon and humanity 


J. 
ocles, i in a relpectful modeſt manner n 
N ing's cateſſes, and was ver impatient to ſteal 
c 11 pry „ e people. 2 
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low'd the king to the palace, where Mentor and þ toy =. 
vVere preſently grown as intimate as if they had paſè Fof the 
their whole life together, tho they had never ſe tio | ons for th 
one another before; for the gods, who have deny! 9 * ſelves b 
eyes to the wicked to diſcern good men, have gira Nack ſei 
eyes to good men whereby to know one anothe ih . peir ma 
Thoſe, who have any reliſh of virtue, cannot be [on * tr iends, 
together without contracting a friendſhip. Not lo ne even t 
after, Philocles begg'd of the king, that he might u f an to be x 
tire to ſome private place near Salentum, where 1 bf death 
might lead an humble life in the ſame manner he wy ren carly 
at Samos. The king and Mentor us'd to go and 1 8 Rill'd"in 
him almoſt every day in his ſolitude z and there UH be 
conſulted the proper means of ſtrengthening the law? == glory: 
and of eſtabliſhing a ſolid form of porecument for Pp or ads 
publick good. = to inſti 
The two principal things they conſider'd, were ti th. to manl 
education of children, and the way of ing in tin * tend 
of peace. As for children, Mentor ſaid, they beo "ag 
leſs to their parents than to the publick ; they are t |, 
children of the people; they are the hope and ſtrenę 5 y "hs en 
of the body politick; it is too late to correct thay 
when they are ſpoilt ; ; it is inſignificant to exchi 
them from employments, when they have made the 
ſelves unworthy of them; it is better by far to == 170 eople 
vent the miſchief, than be forc'd to puniſh it, ark 3 witho! 
king, added he, who is father of all his people, is wn 
more particularly the father of all the youth, vl 4 KH 
are the bloſſom of a nation; and it is in the bloſi © bn be b 
that fruits are prepar d. Let not the king chere . ee tl 
diſdain to watch over them himſelf, and to f | * 
others to do the like in the educating of them: „ Philo 
him conſtantly enforce the ſtrict obſervation off * font g in vai 
laws of Minos, . which ordain, that children be bull ** | 
up to deſpiſe pain and death; that honour be plac (gn p 
a neglect of pleaſures and riches.; that. injuſtice, i . ob valou 
pa, - 8 and ſlothfulneſs be accounted it "© +; * 
3 that from their tendereſt Infancy they m 


wal to daß the praiſes of the heroes who wer Ul the; 
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1 0 of the gods, who have perform'd generous ae- 
t b E for their country, and who have diſtinguiſh'd 
| the " = by their courage in battle : let the charms 
Wick ſeize their ſouls, in order to ſoften and pu- 
f y Weir manners; let them learn to be tender of 
I 2 Friends, faithful to their allies, equitable to all 
Neven to their moſt cruel enemies; let them 
Ito be more afraid of the ſtings of conſcience 
han f death itſelf, and all manner of torments. If 


9 een catly imbibe theſe noble maxims, and if they 
nd re! till'd'into them with the charms of mufick, 
: ti h = will be but few who are not inflam'd with the 


wer glory and virtue. 
A * * tor added, that it was of the genden impor 
Fane” to inſtitute publick ſchools, to accuſtom the 
oo boy | 45 to manly exerciſes of the body, that they might 
e tender and lazy, which ſpoils the beſt diſpo- 
He farther advis'd to have a great variety of 
and ſhews to animate the people, but more 
1 1 to exerciſe their bodies, to render them ac- 
pple, and vigorous, with rewards and prizes to 
noble emulation. But what he moſt deſir' d, 


i or the encouragement of good manners, was, that 
: 'oung E people ſhould "marry betimes, and that their 
> "8 1 Without any ſordid views, ſhould leave them 


 _ 2 their wives themſelves, ſuch as they thought 

1 4 Wzrecable both in mind and body, and to whom 
Night be conſtant. 

while they were thus contriving to keep the 
baſte, innocent, laborious, tractable, and fond 
9 7 Philocles, who delighted in war, faid to 
nin vain do you employ youth in all thoſe 
p, if you ſuffer them to languiſn in a continual 
be without any experience in war, or occaſion to 
P'2 "i ith Kir valour: by this you will-infenfibly weaken 
Mice, By ion; their ſpirit will be abated ; pleaſure will 
208 their manners; they will become an eaſy 
= to other warlike N ; and — by en- 


6 5 A F452 . A 
x 


to à miſerable ſervitude. © | 

Mentor - replied, the evils of war are ſtill more 
dreadful than you imagine. War drains a fate, 
and puts it always in danger of being ruin'd, even 
while it is moſt victorious: hew advantageoully ſo. 


ever you may begin a war, you are never ſure of | 
ending it, without being expos'd to the moſt tragi. 


cal reverſes of fortune; with whatſoever ſuperiority 
of forces you give. battle, the ſmalleſt miſtake, a 
panick fear, a nothing, ſnatches the victory out of 
your hands, and transfers it to the enemy, Nay, 


in your camp, you deſtroy yourſelf in deſtroying your 
foes 3-you unpeople your country, leave the ground 
almoſt uncultivated, interrupt commerce ;z nay, what 


is worſe, you weaken the beſt laws, and tolerate | 


the corruption of manners : the young men no longer 
apply themſelves to literature; preſſing neceſſity makes 


you connive at a pernicious licentiouſneſs among your 


troops; juſtice, order, every thing ſuffers in thi 
confuſion. A king, who ſheds the blood of ſo many 
men, and cauſes ſo many miſchiefs, for the fake cf 
a little glory, or to, extend the limits of his king, 


dom, does not deſerve to attain the glory he is in 
purſuit of, but rather deſerves to loſe what he poſ- | 


3 for uſurping that | which does not belong to 
But in this manner it is that you ſhould: exerciſe 
the courage of a; nation in time of peace. Yoy 
have already feen the exercifes. of the body, which 
are to be inſtituted; the publick rewards for ex- 
citing emulation; the principles | of glory and vir- 


tue which are to be. infuſed. into the children's i 
minds, almoſt from their cradle, by celebrating to 
muſiclt the greateſt actions of the heroes; add toi 
theſe helps the habit of à ſober and laborious life, 
But this is not all: as ſoon; as any one of your allis 
ſhall_be gngag'd in a war, you muſt ſend thither . 


flow 
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deavouring to ſhun the evils of war, they will fall in. 


TT 
P 


tough you ſhould hold victory chain'd, as it were, 


e 7 8 2 4 AAS end 


into a w: 
be media! 
more foli« 
rors ; you 


they will 


you unjufl 
receive the 
0 you, th 
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in. 


even 
7 fo- p 
e of 
ragi- | 
ority 
e, © 
it of 
Nay, 
vere, 


your 


will be courted, and they will be afraid to loſe it; 
and thus, without having a war upon your otyn 
hands, you will always be ftor'd with a feaſon'd and 
intrepid body of youth. Altho' you enjoy peace at 


have a talent for war; for the true way to avoid 
war, and preſerve a laſting peace, is to cultivate 
arms, to honour men that are excellent that way, 
and always to have ſome of your ſubjects train'd 


— Hoe” r : . 


ound up abroad in that profeſſion, that they may be ac- 
What I quainted with the ſtrength, diſcipline, and manner 
erate of fighting in the neighbouring countries : in ſhort, 


onger the true way to avoid war, is to be equally remote 


nakes 


afraid of it through effeminacy. Thus, being always 


| Yi . in a readineſs to go into it when neceſſity calls, you 
mam will arrive to that paſs, as to be almoſt ever able to 
ke of {prevent it. 
king . 4s for your allies, when they are breaking out 
{ba N into a war with each other, it will be your part to 
e pol be mediator; and thereby you will acquire a glory 
ng to more folid and more laſting than that of conque- 
5 rors; you will gain the love and efteem of foreigners ; 
xerciſe {they will all of them ſtand in need of you, you will 
You reign over them by the confidence they repoſe in you, 


eee ee, e 


which s you reign over your own ſubjects by your authori- 
or ex- ty. You will become the truſtee of all ſecrets, the 
d vir. = viter of treaties, the maſter of all their hearts. 
laren: Your fame will fly thro' the moſt diſtant countries, 
ing w and your name will be like a delicious perfume that 
add u ſpreads itſelf round about through all nations, In 
us life, ach circumſtances, if a neighbouring ſtate attacks 
ir alli Nou unjuſtly, they will always find you prepar'd to 
her th receive them; but, what is ſtill more adyantageous 


0 you, they will find you belov'd and ſuccour'd ; all 


long 
fi | F2 | yous 


flower of your youth, efpecially thoſe who diſcover 

nor Ya genius for war, and who are moſt likely to im- 

ate, prove by experience, Hereby you will maintain a 
ha reputation among your allies ; your friendſhip 


home, yet fail not to treat honourably thofe who _ 
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your neighbours. will take the alarm upon your ac. 
count, being perſuaded, that on your preſervation de- 
ends the common welfare. This is a bulwark more 
Bs than the ſtrongeſt walls, and the moſt regular 
fortifications : this is true glory. But how few king 
are there that know how to purſue it? Nay, rather, 
how few are there that do not purſue the contrary ? 
they run after a deceitful ſhadow, and leave behind 
them true honour, for want of knowing it. 
After Mentor had ſpoke thus, Philocles look'd up- 
on him with aſtoniſhment, and then caſt his eyes on 
the king: he was perfectly charm'd to ſee hoy 
greedily Idomeneus ſuck'd into his very ſoul the 
ſtream of wiſdom which flow'd from the mouth of 
that ſtranger, VVV | 
Thus Minerva, in the ſhape of Mentor, did eſta- 
bliſh in Salentum the moſt wholeſome laws, and the 
moſt uſeful maxims of government, not ſo much for 
the ſake of making the kingdom of Idomeneus proſ- 
us and flouriſhing, as to ſhew Telemachus, againſt 
is return, a demonſtrable inſtance, how far a wiſe ad- 
miniſtration contributes to render a people happy, and 
to procure to a good king a laſting reputation, 


The END of the FOURTEENTH BOOK, 
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affection f Pbiloctetes, who, at fi, was pre- 
pPoſſeſſed againſt bim, upon account of le his fa- 


wit bout which the city of Trey could not be taken 


and bozo. Ulyſſes py 4 Neoptolemus to engage him 
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nir | being in_the confuderate camp, gains he | 


there. Philoftetes relates to him his adventures, in 
* which: be _intermixes the particulars of Hereules's 
death, occafroned by t ae garment which the 


eianira; and explains to 


bow he ua: puni be for bauing betray d bis ſecret, 
6 all the mi ſeries be ſuffer'd in the i of Lemnos ; = 


where bis wound vas ; 
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— N ienus in the mean 
I while fignaliz'd his courage amidſt 
the dangers of the war. When he 
2A departed from Salentum, he made 
z it his chief ſtudy to gain the affec. 
YG tion of the old captains, whoſe re. 
SD * and experience were at the 
Neſtor, who had 1 

ways lov'd Ulyſſes, 
treated him as his dn fon: he gave him inſtructiom, 
which he enforc'd by divers examples; he related to 
him all the adventures of his youth, and the moſt re- 


markable co he had ſeen perform'd by the heroes 
of the laſt 


The memory of this venerable 
ſage; Who ha u eie the age of man, was like 
a hiſtory of ancient times, engrav'd on marble or 


2 braſs. 


thoſe heroes, who had laid Troy in aſhes. 
length Telemachus's 1 


-- PhiloRetes-at firſt had not the n for 


Telemachus as Neftor had z the hatred he had ſo 


Jong entertain'd in his heart again Ulyfles, gave him 
2 coldneſs towards his-ſon, -- and he could not ſee 


without uneafineſs what glories the gods ſeem'd to 


be preparing. for this youth, to malte him equal to 
But at 
gular conduct overcame-all the 
reſentments of Philoctetes, and he could no longer 
forbear loving a virtue ſo modeſt and fweet. He 
would often take Telemachus, and ſay to him, my 


| 2 (for I no longer ſcruple to call you fo) I own 


* 


our father and m 1 £5 did for a long time entertain 2 


natred againſt each other; I own too, that after we 


| "had levell'd Troy's proud walls to the round, ay 


anger was not yet aſſwag' d; and, when I ſaw you, 


a I felt a reluctance to love even virtue itſelf in the ſon 
of Ulyſſes. 1 have often blam'd myſelf for it: but, 


after all, virtue, when it is gentle, ſincere, ingenuous, 
and modeſt, is perfectly irreſiſtible. Then PhiloRtete 


b FEY! ears! to relate to — what it 3 
that 
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that had kindled in his heart ſo much hatred àgainfl 
Ulyſſes, _ 4 ad 


* I muſt begin my hiſtory, ſaid: he, higher up. 3 


acrompany d in all his travels the great Hercules, who 


deliver d the earth from. ſo many monſters, and in 


compariſon of whom all other heroes were but as a 


feeble bulruſh to a lofty oak, or the little birds to an 


eagle. That hero's misfortunes and mine ſprung from 
a paſſion which octaſions the moſt terrible diſaſters, 
namely, love. Hercules, who had overcome ſo ma- 


| ny monſters, could not vanquiſſ that ſhameful paſ- 


ſion, and became the laughing-ftock of the cruel boy 
Cupid. He could not without bluſhing call to mind, 
that he had once ſo far forgot his glory, as to work 
at the ſpinning-wheel with Omphale queen of Lydia, 


ke the moſt abject and maſt effeminate of all men, 
ſo great a- command over him had a blind inconſide- 
tate love. A hundred times has he confeſs'd to me, 
that this paſſage of his life had'tarniſh'd his virtue, 


and almoſt defac'd the glory of all his labours. Ne- 
vertheleſs, fuch is, O gods! the weakneſs and incon- 


—_— — who flatter themſelves that they can 
do all things, and yet can reſiſt nothing. Alas! the 


reat Hercules fell again into the ſnares of love, which 
e had ſo often deteſted. If he had been conſtant to 
Deianira his wife, happy, exceeding happy, had he 
been ; but too ſoon the blooming youth of Tole, on 
whoſe face the Graces were imprinted, ſtole away his 
heart,  Deianira, burning with jealouſy, bethought 


her of the fatal garment which the centaur Neſſus 
| had left her at his death, as an infallible way to re- 


'vive the love of Hercules, whenever he ſeem'd to ne- 


glect her for another. But, alas ! this garment,” full 


of the venomous blood of the centaur, contain'd the 
'poiſon of the darts with which that monſter had been 


pierc'd; for you know that the arrows with which 


Hercules kill'd this perfidious centaur, had been 
RI as ef the Soripes' Wyn "yak 
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68 The ApVENMTU RES Book XV. 
had tinctur d them with ſo ſtrong a poiſon, that the 
wounds they made were incurable. MIT ISAS 
Hercules, having put on this garment, ſoon felt 
the devouring fire, which inſinuated itſelf into the 
very marrow of his bones. Mount Oeta reſounded 
with his horrible cries, which rung through all the 
hollow vallies; the ſea itſelf ſeem' d troubled at his 
groans, which were far more terrible than the bel- 
lowings of the fierceſt bulls, in their combats. The 
unhappy Lichas, who had brought him the gar- 
ment from Deianira, p ing to approach him, 
Hercules, in the height of his pain, ſeiz d him, 
| and whirPd him round, as a ſlinger does a tone, 
4 which he is going to throw at a great diſtance from 
| him, | Thus Lichas being hurl'd from the top of the 


l ——TDP“Un „ 


1 mountain by the ſtrong arm of Hercules, tumbled 
=_ amidſt the waves of the ſea, where he was preſently 
chang'd'into a rock, which fill preſerves it's human 
ſhape, and which, being inceſſantly beaten by the an- 
gry. billows,' frightens from afar the wary pilots, . 

After the misfortune of Lichas, I judg'd it not 
ſafe to truſt myſelf any longer with Hercules: I be- 
gan now to think of hiding myſelf in the deepeſt ca- 
verns of the earth; I obſerv d how eeſily he with 
one hand tore up by the roots the lofty firs and 
aged caks, which for many centuries had defy'd the 
 winds:and ſtorms; and with the other he endea- 
wvour'd, but in vain, to tear from his back. the fatal 
garment; which was glu'd to his ſkin, and as it 
were incorporated with his 7 limbs, As he rent it, 
he tore oft his ſkin and fleſn. His- blood, in flowing 
ſtreama, moiſten'd the earth. At length, his virtue 
ſurmounting his pain, he cried out, thou ſeeſt, my 
dear Philoctetes, the evils which the gods make me 
ſuffer; they are juſt, I have offended them; 1 have 
Molated my conjugal love. After having overcome 
ſo many enemies, I have baſely ſuffer d myſelf to 
be vanquiſh'd by the love of à beautiful ſtranger. I 
Periſh, and am content to periſh, to appeaſe me 
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wrath of the gods, But, alas my dear friend, whi- 
ther flyeſt thou ? *tis true, the exceſs of my pain made 
me commit, upon the unhappy Lichas, an act of 
cruelty, which I upbraid myſelf for. He was igno- 
rant of the poiſon he had brought me; he did not de- 
ſerve the treatment I gave him: but doſt thou believe 
that I can forget the friendſhip I owe thee, or that 
I would take away thy life? nc ſure, I ſhall never 
ceaſe to love Philoctetes: he ſhall receive into his bo- 
ſom my ſoul that is now upon the wing, and he ſhall 
gather up my aſhes, Where art thou then, my dear 
PhiloRetes ? Philoctetes! the only hope that is left 
me here below ! 

At theſe words I ran towards him; be held out 
kis arms to embrace me, but preſently drew them 
back, for fear he ſhould communicate to my breaft 
the fame devonring fire, in which he himſelf was 
conſuming. Alas! ſays he, I dare not embrace thee ; 
even that conſolation is no longer allow'd me! with 
that he gathers all the trees he had-pluck'd up, and 
erected them into a funeral pile upon the top df the 
mountain. He calmly aſcends the pile; ſpreads the 
ſkin- of the Nemzan lion, with which he fo long 
had wrapt his ſhoulders as a mantle, whilſt he tra- 
vell'd from one corner of the earth to the other, to 
deſtroy monſters, and reſcue the unfortunate; — 
leans upon his club, and defires me to fet fire to 
the pile. W 71 

My hands, tho uumbliag wich n 904 not 
refuſe. him his - cruel office; for this life was now 
no longer to be reckon'd a gift of the gods, ſo grie- 
vous Was it to him: nay, I fear'd leſt the extremity 
of his pain ſhould tranſport him to do ſome action 
unworthy of that virtue which had amaz d the world. 
As ſoon as he ſaw the flame begin to catch; now, 
ſays he, my dear Philoctetes, I am convine'd of the 
kncerity of thy friendſhip ; for thou loveſt my honour 
more than my life; may the gods reward thee for it. 
: ew thee what L have moſt valuable on earth, 

MA. namely, 
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70 De AbvenTuats Bock XV. 
namely, theſe arrows, that were dipt in the blood of 
the Lernæan hydra. Thou knoweſt that the wounds 


they give are incurable; by them thou ſhalt be in- 


vincible as I have been, nor ſhall any mortal dare to 
attack you. Remember, I die thy faithful friend, 
and may ſt thou never forget how dear thou haſt 
been to me. But if thou art really affected by my 
misfortunes, it is in thy power to give me one 
comfort, tho it be the laſt; by promiſing never 
to diſcover to any mortal either my death, or the 
place where thou hideſt my aſhes. I promis'd him, 
alas ! nay, I ſwore it, and at the ſame time bedew't 
his funeral pile with my tears. A flaſh of joy darted 
from his eyes; but on a ſudden a volume of flame 
involv'd him round, ftifled his voice, and robb'd me 
almoſt of the fight of him; but yet I could fee him 
a little through the flames, with a countenance as ſe- 
rene, as if he had been fitting with his friends at 
a delicious banquet, ' crown'd with garlands, and co- 
ver'd with perfumes. © + . 
The fire quickly-confum'd his earthly and mortal 
. and ſoon there remain'd nothing of what he 
d receiv'd at his birth from his mother Alcme- 
na: but by the decree of Jupiter, he ſtill preſerv'd 
that ſubtile and immortal ſubſtance, that celeſtial 
ſparle, which is the true principle of life, and which 
| he had receiv'd from the father of the gods; among 
whom he was receiv'd, beneath the gilded arches of 
bright Olympus; there he quaffs nectar, and there 
the gods gave him to wife the lovely Hebe, who is 
the goddeſs of youth, and whoſe office was to fill 
nectar to Jupiter, before Ganymede was promoted to 
that honour, RE | | l 
As to myſelf, the arrows, which he left me with a 
defigh to raiſe me above all heroes, have been an in- 
exhauſtibſe fountain of ſorrows to me. For now the 
confederate Kings liad undertaken to revenge Menelaus 
upon the infamous Paris for the rape of Helena, and 
to overturn the empire of Priam. The oracle of 
N | | | 8 Apollo 
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Apollo gave them to underſtand, that they were not 


to expect a happy iſſue of the war, unleſs they could 
get the arrows of Hercules, | 


Your father Ulyſſes, who was always the moſt pe- 
netrating, and the moſt active in all the counſels, 


took upon him to perſuade me to go with them to 


the ſiege of Troy, and to bring along with me thoſe 
arrows, which he beliey'd were in my poſſeſſion. It 


was now a long time fince Hercules had diſappear'd, 
nor was there any mention of any new exploit of that 
hero; monſters and villains began now again to ſhew 
their heads with impunity ; the Greeks knew- not 
what to think of him; ſome ſaid he was dead; others 
affirm'd, that he was gone under the northern bear, 


to ſubdue the Scythians ; but Ulyſſes averr'd that he 


was dead, and undertook to make me own it. He 
came to me, when as yet I was diſconſolate for the 
loſs of the great Alcides ; he found it a hard matter to 


acceſt me, for the ſight of mankind was become in- 


tolerable to me; I would not ſuffer myſelf to be 
drawn from the deſerts of mount Oeta, where I had 
beheld the exit of my dear friend ; my only ſtudy 
was to re-imprint in my breaſt the image of that 
hero, and I minded nothing but to weep at the fight 
of that melancholy place. But ſoft and powerful per- 
ſuaſion flow'd from your father's lips; he ſeem'd al- 
moſt as much afflicted as myſelf ; he ſhed tears; he 


knew how to get acceſs inſenfibly to my heart, and 


to engage me to confide in him, He rais'd in me a 


concern for the Grecian kings, who were going to 


fight in a juſt cauſe, and who could not proſper with- 
out me, Yet could he not extort from me the ſecret 
of Hercules's death, which I had ſworn never to 
mention; but he, no longer doubting of his death, 
_ me to reveal the place where I had hid his 
aſhes, a | 1 
Alas l I was ſeiz d with horror at the thought of 


revealing: a ſecret, which I had promis'd to the gods 


never to diſcloſe z but pot dating to violate- my 
9 | _ 
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752 _ The AnrvenTurts Book XV. 
oath, I was ſo weak as to elude it; for which the 
gods have puniſh'd me. I ftamp'd with my foot upon 
the place where I had hid the aſhes of Hercules. Af. 
terwards I went and join'd the confederate kings, who 
receiv'd me with the: fame joy as they would have 
done Hercules himſelf, As I paſs'd through the iſle 
of Lemnos, I had a mind. to ſhew the Greeks the 
efficacy of my arrows, and preparing to let fly at a 
buck that ruſh'd into a wood, I heedlefſly dropt the 
arrow, which lighting on my foot, gave me a 
wound which ſtill pains me. I preſently felt the 
ſame torments Hercules had ſuffer d: I night and 
day fill'd the ifland with my groans; black and cor- 
rupted gore iſſuing from my wound, infected the very 
air, and ſpread through the Grecian camp a, ſtench 
that was capable of ſuffocating the moſt healthy 
men. The whole army was ſeiz d with horror to 
ſee me in that agony, each taking it for granted that 
it was a curſe ſent down udn me * the righ- 
| teous gods. 2 4 

Ulyſſes, Who had 3 me to the war, was 
the firſt that forſook me: I -afterwards underſtood 


. that he did ſo becauſe he prefer d the common in- 


tereſt of Greece, and the victorꝝ they had ſo much 
at heart, to all the conſideratians-'of friendſhip, or 
private regards, It was now: grown impoſſible to 
ſacrifice in the camp; fo muck” did the horror and 
infection of my wound, and tlie violence of my 
groans, diſturb the whole army: But when I per- 
ceiv'd myſelf abandon d by all the Greeks, through 
the advice of Ulyſſes, that piece of. policy ſeem'd to 
me to be full of the moſt horrible inhumanity 
and the blackeſt treachery. Alas l I was blinded, 
and did not ſee that I had juſtly incurr'd the dif. 
pleaſure of all wiſe and good men, as well as of the 
gods whom I had offended ! 

I continu'd, during almoſt the whole ſiege: of 
Troy, all alone, deſtitute of. ſuccour, without hope, 
_ without bein to eaſe my pain, exceſſively tormented 
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Book XV. F TELE MACH US. 73 
in that deſert and ſavage iſland, where nothing was to 


be heard but the roaring billows daſhing againſt the 
rocks, In this ſolitary place I found a cave within a 


Y : a rock, which lifted up to the ſky two high points, 
xe two heads; from this rock ifTu'd a cryſtal ſpring ; 
hy the cave was the uſual retreat of wild beaſts, to-whoſe 


"i 7 fury I was night and day expos'd ; my bed conſiſted 
of what leaves I could pick up; all my furniture was 
be a wooden: box coarſely wrought, and ſome tatter'd 
clothes, with which I bound up my wound to ſtop 
* the blood, and with which I likewiſe uſed to clean it. 
nere, abandon'd by mankind, and deliver'd over to 
the anger of the gods, I ſpent my time in piercing 
& with my arrows, the pigeons and other birds which 
& flew about the rock, When I kill'd any bird for my 
© fiſtenance, I was forc'd to crawl along the ground in 
a painful manner, to take up my prey: and thus my 
hands procur d my ſubfiſtence. | 1 
The Greeks did indeed leave me ſome proviſions, 
but they laſted not long. I uſed to light me a fire 
S with ſome flints. This life, as dreadful as it was, 
| would have ſeem'd pleaſant, in that it was remote 
from ungrateſul and deceitful men, had. I not been 
quite overcome with the extremity of the pain, and 
the continual ruminating upon my ſad diſaſter, How ! 
ſaid I; to entice a man from his own country, as the 
only perſon that' was capable to revenge the quarrel of 
Greece, and then to leave him in this deſert iſland 
while he was aſleep |. for indeed I was aſleep when the 
Greeks departed. « You may judge of my ſurprize 
when I wak'd; and how bitterly I wept when I 
| law the fleet failing away. Alas! wherever I caſt 
my eyes.in that ſayage and horrible place, I met 
with nothing but ſorrow. That iſland has neither 
harbour, commerce, nor hoſpitality; nor did ever 
man voluntarily land upon it; none come there, but 
wretches caſt upon it by ſtorms 3 no company is to be 
expected there, but by the miſerable means of ſhip- 
wreek ; yet even ſuch did not dare to carry me away 
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74 The AbVINTU RES Book XV. 
along with them, being afraid both of the anger of 
the gods, and of the Greeks. Thus ten long years! 
ſuffer d ſhame, pain, and hunger; I nouriſh'd 2 
wound that devour'd me; and even hope itſelf was 
quite extinguiſh'd in my bret. 

One day, returning from ſecking ſome medicinal 
plants for my wound, I was ſurpriz d to ſee in my 
cave a young man of a handſome and graceful mien, 
but withal haughty, and of an heroick aſpect : he 
ſeem'd to me to be Achilles by his features, look, 
and gait ; but his age gave me to underſtand that it 
could not be him; his eyes expreſſed both compaſſion 
and confufion he was mov'd with pity at ſeeing 
me craw] along in that miſerable condition ; the 
piercing cries and doleful ſhrieks, with which ! 
made the ecchoing ſhores reſound, melted his very 
hearts. ;- 

Being at ſome diſtance froth him: O ftranger, ſaid 
I, what misfortune” has brought thee into this unin- 
habited ifland? I know that Greek habit, that habit 
ſtill ſo dear to me. O how I long to hear thy voice, 
and to find upon thy lips that language which TI learnt 
in my infancy, and which I have been ſo long de- 
darr' d from talking to any-body in this ſolitude ; ; be 
not affrighted to ſee ſo wretched a creature, fince thou 
oughteſt rather to pity him. 

Scarce had Neoptolemas ſaid that he was a Greek; 
when 1 cry'd out, O ſweet word, after ſo many 
Fears of filence, and comfortleſs pain! O my fon, 
what diſaſter, what tempeſt, or rather what propi- 
tious wind has brought thee hither. to put an end 
to my mifery? he anſwer'd, I am of the ifland of 
Scyrob ; thither I am returning; tis ſaid I am the 
fon of Achilles, thou knoweft that beſt. 

Such ſhort expreſſions. did not ſatisfy my curioſity : 
| therefiire I faid to him, O fon of. a father whom I ſo 
much lov'd, the dear charge of Lycomedes, how 
cameſt thou hither ? and from whence comeſt thou? 
he — me, chat he came from the ſiege of 
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ent XV. of TELE MACHUS. 75 
Troy. Thou wert not, ſaid I, in the firſt expedi- 


tion. And wert thou there, reply'd he? I anfwer'd 


him; I ſee thou art a firanget both to the name and 
misfortunes of Philoctetes. Alas! how unhappy am 


]! my perſecutors inſult over me in my affliction ! 


Greece is ignorant of what I ſuffer, which heightens 
my grief, The ſons of Atreus have brought me to 
this; may the gods repay them 

Afterwards 1 inform'd him how the Greoks had 
forſaken me. 


of my misfortunes, he began his own, After the 


death of Achilles, faid he - - - here I interrupted 


him ; What ! Achilles dead! pardon me, my fon, if 
I interrupt your relation with the tears I owe your 
father. 
me that you interrupt me, O how agreeable is it to 
me, to ſee Philoctetes bewail my father! 


Neoptolemus reſuming his diſcourſe, ſaid: after 


che death of Achilles, Ulyſſes and Phenix ſought me 
5 bu affirming that the city of Troy could not be over- 


! thrown without me. I needed no great perſuaſion to 
90 along with them, for my grief for the death of A- 
chile and a defire to inherit his glory in that re- 


non d war, were ſufficient inducements to follow 


them. I arrived at the camp; the army gathers 


round about me; every one {wore they faw Achilles 


| again, but alas! he was no more, Young and un- 


| experienced as I was, I thought I might promiſe my- 


| ſelf any thing from thoſe who prais'd me ſo me” 
| Immediately I demanded of the ſons of Atreus my fa 
ther's armour ; to which they made me this barba- 
rous reply : thou thalt have every thing elſe that be- 
longed to thy father; but as for his armour, it is de- 
| ftin'd for Ulyſſes. 

With this 1 was mightily diſturd'd ; I wept, I 
grew paſſionate, But Ulyſſes, without any concern, 
faid to me: young man, thou haſt had no ſhare with 
us in the perils of this long fiege ; thou haſt not me- 
cited arms Ike * thou beginneſt too 0 ſoon to Ae" 
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ſo big; thou never ſhalt have the armour. Thus he. 


ing unjuſtly robbed by Ulyſſes, I am now returning in- 
to the iſland of Scyros, not ſo much incens'd _ 


Ulyſſes as againſt the ſons of Atreus. May the gods 


ever befriend their enemies! O ae, I have 


aid all. 

_ Hereupon 1 ask d Neoptolemus, how it came to ac 
that Telamonian Ajax did not hinder ſuch a piece 6f 
injuſtice. He is dead, anſwer'd he. Dead ! cry' d]; 
and is Ulyſſes alive? yes, and proſperous in the army, 


Taid he. Then I ask'd him news of Antilochus, the 


wiſe Neſtor's ſon, and Patroclus, the favourite of A- 
They are dead too, ſaid he. Then cricd ! 
out again; what! dead! alas ! what doſt thou tell 


me? thus cruel war mows down the good, and fpares 
the wicked Ulyſſes ſtill lives, and ſo does Therſites 


no doubt ! theſe are the doings of the gods ; ; and yet 


We continue to praiſe them! 


Whilſt I was in this rage againſt your father, 3 
telemus continu'd to deceive me, and added theſe me- 


lancholy words: I am going to live contented, in the 


ſavage iſle of Scyros, far from the Grecian army, where 
evil prevails above good: adieu, F am gone, may the 
gods reſtore you to your health ! hereupon I ſaid to 
him: O my ſon, I conjure thee by the Manes of thy 
father, by thy mother, by all that is dear and precious 
to thee in the world, leave me not alone in this extre- 


mity of pain and ſorrow. I am not ignorant how bur- 


thenſomel ſhall be to you; but it were a diſhonourab 
thing to forſake me. Take me into your ſhip, and Jet 


me lye at the prow, at the ſtern, nay, in the very fink, 


or wherever I ſhall leaſt incommode you. None but 
great ſouls reliſh the pleaſure of doing good: do not 
leave me in a deſert, where there is not the leaft 
footſtep bf a man: carry me into your own country, 
or into Eubea, which is not far from mount Oeta, nor 
trom Trachin, and the agreeable banks of the river 
Sperchius, Send me back to my father: alas! I fear 
he is dead: L ſent 2 to him to defire that he would ar 
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patch a ſhip to me; either he is dead, or thoſe who 
promis'd to tell him my miſery have not done it. O 
my ſon, thou art the only refuge J have. Remember 
the inſtability of human affairs. He that is in proſpe- 


rity ought to be afraid of abuſing it, and to ſuccour 


the unfortunate. | 

This was what the exceſs of my grief made me ſay 
to Neoptolemus ; and he promis'd to carry me along 
with him. Then EI burſt into exclamations again: O 


bleſſed day! O lovely Neoptolemus, worthy of thy 


father's glory ! ye dear companions of this voyage, al- 
low me to bid adieu to this melancholy abode ; ſee 
where J have liv'd ; confider what I have ſutfer'd; no 
other could have endur'd it; but neceſſity has in- 
ſtructed me, and tis neceſſity teaches mankind what 
they would never learn without her. Thoſe that have 


never been in tribulation, know nothing; they cannot 


diſtinguiſh between good and evil; they are unacquainted 


with mankind, and even with themſelves. After 1 


had thus ſpoken, I took my bow and my arrows. 
Neoptolemus deſir' d me to let him kiſs thoſe cele- 


brated arms, which had been conſecrated by the invin- 
.cible Hercules. I can refuſe thee nothing, ſaid I to 
him; tis thou, O my ſon, who reſtoreſt to me the 


light, my country, my aged father, my friends, and 
myſelf. Vou may freely touch theſe arms, and boaſt 
that thou art the only Greek that ever deſerv'd that 
honour, With that Neoptolemus enter d my grotto 
to admire my arms. | | n 


Mean while I am ſeiz'd with an exceſſive pain, I 5 


grow diſtracted, and know not what Ido; I aſk for a 
tharp-edg'd ſword to cut off my foot; I cry out, O 
death, ſo much defir'd, why comeſt thou not ! O be- 


loved youth, burn me inſtantly as I burnt the ſon of 


Jupiter! receive, O earth, a dying wretch, that can- 


not any more raiſe himſelf from thee : after this fit of 
exquiſite pain, of a ſudden I fell, as I us'd to do, into 
2 deep ſleep, and began to be eaſed by a- plentiful 

Weating; whilſt a black corrupted ſtream of blood 
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78 The ApVyENTVURAES Book XV. 
iſſued from my wound. While I was aſleep, it had 
been eaſy for Neoptolemus to have carried off my arms 
and gone away; but he was the ſon of Achilles, and 
incapable of guile. When I awaked, I perceived tlie 
confuſionhe was in; he figh'd like one that knows not 
how to diflemble, - and who acts againſt his conſcience, 
Wilt thou then deceive me, ſaid I to him ? what is 
the matter? Thou muſt follow me, ſaid he, to the 
fiege of Troy. Alas, reply'd I, what ſay ſt thou, my 
"ſon ? reſtore me my bow; I am betray'd; rob me 
not of my life. To this, alas, he made no reply, but 
look d on me calmly,nand without any concern. O ye 

ſhores and promontories of this ifland ! O ye wild beaſts 
and ſteep rocks!! *tis to you I complain; for to none 
other can complain: you are accuftam d to my groan- 

ings: muſt 1 be betray'd by the ſon of Achilles, who 
robs me of the ſacred bow of Hercules, and would 
drag me to the camp of the Greeks to triumph over 
me? he conſiders not that it is triumphing over a dead 
corpſe, a ghoſt, an empty ſhadow ! O that he had at- 
tack'd me in my full ſtrength l but even now, tis only 
by treachery. What ſhall I do? reftore, O my ſon, 
reſtore me my bow: act like thy father, like thy ſelf, 
What ſay'ſt thou? nothing! O ſavage rock, to thee 
I return ;3 naked, miſerable, forſaken, famiſn d; in 
this cave muſt 1 pine away; depriv'd of my bow to 
Kill the wild beaſts; they will now devour me; no 


matter. But, O my ſan, thou haft not the loak of a 


wicked man: whoſe evil counſels doſt thou purſue ? 
reſtore me my arms, and get tchee gane. 
'Neoptdlemus, with tears in his eyes, thus mutter d 
to himſelf; would tothe gods I dad never parted from 
Seyros ! then I cry d out: alas ! what is it 1 fee! is 
not that Uhſſes! ? Limmediately hear his voice, and he 
9 d, yes, it is I; If Pluto _ realm had open d 
elf, and I had ſeen the gl Tartarus, which the 
gods themblyes.are afraid to behold, 4 own1 could not 
. thave been ſeia d wich greater horror. Again I cry d out 
0 land of Lemnas, 1 witneſs! 9 hm 4 — 
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thou behold this, and ſuffer it ? Ulyfles, without emo- 


tion, anſwer d: Jupiter will have it ſo; and I but ex- 


ecute the will of Jupiter. Dareſt thou, ſaid I, name 
Jupiter? ſeeſt thou there that youth, who was not born 
to deceive, and to whom it is a pain to exEcute what 


thou obligeſt wy to do? it is neither to cheat thee, ſaid 


Vlyſſes, nor to hurt thee, that we come hither ; it is 
to deliver thee, to cure thy wound, to give thee the 
glory of overthrowing Troy, and to bring thee back 
into thy own country ; it is yourſelf, and not Ulyſſes, 
that is Philoctetes's enemy. 

Hereupon I utter'd to your father all that an extra- 
vagant paſſion could ſuggeſt. Since thou didſt abandon 


me on this ſhore, ſaid Ito him, why doſt not thou ſuf- 


fer me to live here in peace? go, ſeek-renown in battle, 
and enjoy the delights of life ; enjoy thy good fortune 
with the ſons of Atreus ; do not envy me my miſery 


and pain, Why would you carry me oft? I am no- 
thing; Iam already dead. Haſt thou not the ſame 
reaſon now to believe, as thou hadſt heretofore, that I 
am not in a condition to go, and that my cries, and the 
infection of my wound, will difturb the ſacrifices? O 


Ulyfles, author of all my affliction, | may the gods --- 


But the gods no longer hear me; on the contrary, they 
ſtir up my enemy againſt me. 01 my native land | which 


I ſhall never ſee again! O ye gods, if there be yet any 
one amongft you juſt enough to take -compaſſion. on 


me, puniſh, puniſn Ulyſſes ! then ſhall I think myſelf | 


cur daf all my ailments, 

Whilft I thus ſpoke, your ſedate father look'd on 
me with an air of compaſſion, like one, who, far from 
being provoked, bears with, and excuſes the paſſion 
and diſarder of a wretch ſharpen'd by miſery. He 
Jook'd like a rock upon the top of a mountain, which 


Hefies the Fury of the winds, and lets them ſpend their 


rage, whilft it remains immoveable.; ſo your father 
waited in ſilence till my wrath was exhauſted; well 
knowing. that to bring men to reaſon, their paſſions 


-awſt not de attack d till they begin to grow weak, and 
lacken 
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. flacken as it were through wearineſs. Afterwards he 
ſaid theſe words to me: O Philoctetes, what is become 
of your reaſon and courage? now is the time for uſing 
them both. If you refufe to go along with us to ac- 
compliſh the great deſigns of Jupiter in reference to 
yourſelf, farewel; you are unworthy to be the deli. 
verer of Greece, and the deſtroyer of Troy. Con- 
tinue at Lemnos. Theſe arms that I carry off ſhall 
give me that renown which was deſtin'd for you. Come, 
Neoptolemus, let us be gone; tis in vain. to ſpeak to 
him ; our compaſſion for one ſingle man muſt not make 
us forego the welfare of all Greece. 

Then I felt myſelf like a lioneſs that had been juft 
robb'd of her young; and who with her roaring makes 
the foreſt tremble, O cavern, ſaid I, I will never quit 
' thee, thou ſhalt be my grave! O thou manſion of 
ſorrow, I have now no longer means to ſubſiſt me, nor 
any — 5 left! who will give me a ſword to ſtab my. 
ſelf? O that the birds of prey would devour me 1 
ſnall hurt them now no more with my arrows! O pre- 
. cious bow, conſecrated by the hands of the ſon of ju- 
piter ! O dear Hercules, if thou haſt fill any ſenti- 
ment left, art thou not fill'd with indignation at this? 
thy bow is now no longer in the hands of thy faithful 
triend, but in the impure and treacherous hands of U- 
lvfles. Ye birds of prey, ye ſavage beaſts, fly no more 

trom this cave; my hands are no longer arm'd with 
arrows: can no longer hurt you: come then and devour 


me z or rather, may the thunder of mercileſs Jove 
dafh me in pieces 


Vour father having try'd all other means of perſua- 


ion, at laſt thought. it better fo reſtore me my arms; 

he made a fignal to Neoptolemus, who reſtor'd them 
td me immediately, Then ſaid I to him, now thou 
ſhew'ſt thyſelf the ſon of Achilles; but ſuffer me to 
- pierce my enemy to the heart. Then I was going to 
let fly an arrow” at your father; but Neoptolemu: 
ſtopp'd me, ſaying, anger-clouds your reaſon, and hin 
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ders you from ſeeing the unworthineſs of the action 


yey are going to commit. 
As for Ulyſſes, he appear'd as unconcern d at my 


arrows, as at my invectives. I was deeply affected with 


that intrepidity and patience : I was aſham' d of having 
attempted, in the firſt tranſport of my paſſion, to kill 


him with the weapons which he had caus'd to be reſtor d 


to me: but, as my reſentment was not yet appeas'd, 

I was vex'd that 1 ſhould owe ſuch a reſtitution fo a 
man I ſo much hated. Hereupon Neoptolemus ſaid to 
me, know that the divine Helenus, ſon of Priam, 


having come out from the city of Troy, by the order 


and inſpiration of the gods, hath unvail'd to us the 
myſteries of futurity. Unhappy Troy, ſaid he, ſhall 


fall, but not before tis attack d by him who keeps 


the arrows of Hercules: nor ſhall that man be ever 
reſtor'd to health, till he come before the walls of 
Troy, where the ſons of /Eſculapius ſhall cure him. 


At this moment I was divided in my thoughts. I 
was mov'd with the ingenuouſneſs of Neoptolemus, 


and his honeſty in reſtoring my bow: but I could not 
tell how to ſubmit to Ulyſſes; and a miſtaken ſhame 


kept me in ſuſpence, Muſt I then be ſeen again, ſaid 
Tto myſelf, in the company of Ulyſſes, and the haugh- 


ty ſons of Atreus ? what will people think of 'me ? 


Whilſt” I was in this uncertainty, on a ſudden 1 
heard a ſupernatural voice: I ſaw Hercules in a ſhining 


cloud, incircled with rays of glory: I preſently knew 


again His maſculine features, his robuſt limbs, and his 


plain manner; but he appear'd with a majeſty and a 


Joftineſs which he never uſed to wear when he was 


taming of monſters upon the earth. He ſaid to me: 
tis Hercules whom thou heareſt and ſeeſt: I have quit- 
ted high Olympus to declare to thee the orders of Ju- 
piter. Thou knoweſt by what labours I purchas'd im- 


mortality: thou muſt go with the ſon of Achilles to 
thou ſhalt be 
cur'd ; thou ſhalt pierce with my arrows Paris, the 


trace my ſteps in the road of glory : 


author of ſo urn miſchief: after the taking of Troy, 
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thou ſhalt ſend the rich ſpoils to Pœan, thy father, 
upon mount Oeta : theſe ſpoils ſhall be plac'd upon 


my tomb, as a monument of the victory owing to my 


arrows, And thou, O ſon of Achilles, I tell thee, 
that thou canſt not be victorious without Philoctetes, 


nor Philoctetes without thee, + Go then like two lions 
that ſeek their prey together, I will ſend Aſculapius 


to Troy, to cure Philoctetes. Above all, O ye Greeks, 
love and obſerve religion : all other things are periſh- 


able, but this endures for ever, 


When ] had heard theſe words, I cried out; O hap- 
py day ! O pleaſing light, that after ſo many years 
doſt ſhew thyſelf at laſt ! I obey thee, I will depart a: 


ſoon as I have bid farewel to theſe places. Adieu, 


dear cave! adieu, thou nymph of theſe watry mea- 
dows ! I ſhall no more hear the hollow noiſe of the 
billows of the ſea. Adieu, thou ſhore, where I hare 
ſo often endur'd the inclemencies of the weather. A- 


dieu, ye promontories, where eccho has ſo often repeated 


my groans ! adieu, ye fountains, ſweet in yourſelves, 


but bitter to me. Adieu, O Lemnos ; let me depart 
_ propitioufly, ſince I go whither I am calld by the gods 
_ and my friends. 


After this we departed, and arrived at the bare of 


Troy. Machaon and Podalirius, by the divine art of 
their father Aſculapius, cur'd me, or at leaſt put me 


in the condition you now ſee me. I feel no morepain, 


I have recover'd my uſual vigour, but I am ſomewhat 


lame. Paris fell by my hand, as a fearful fawn pierc'd 
with the arrows of the hunter. Ilium was ſoon reduc'd 
to aſhes: you know the reſt. Nevertheleſs, I ſtill retain'd 
ſome averſion to the ſage Ulyſles, through the remem- 


brance of my paſt ſufferings, and it even exceeded the 


ower of his virtue to appeaſe my reſentment. But 


| the fight of a ſon who reſembles him, and whom 1 
cannot forbear loving, begets a tenderneſs in me even 


for the father himſelf. 
* END C07 FIFTEENTH BOOK. 
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| Tetenachiis quarrels with Phalantus about ſome priſoners, FRAY 
| : Which they both lay claim tou: be fights-and overcomes n 
Hippias, <vbo, deſpiſtng his youth, bad boldly ſeiæiu 4 i 
d | thoſe Priſoners for bis brother Phalantus ; but being ry 
ils ſatißed wvith bis vickory, be fecretly bemoans bis 
vruſpneſ and fault, which be would fain retrieve. 
. Atthe;ſame time Adruſtus king of the Daunians, Be- 
ing inform d that the confederate kings are wholly em. 
Ploy d in making up the quarrel beteveen Telemachus 
And Hippias, goes and attacks them unawares ; and 
- "having ſurpriz'd an hundred of their forps, in order 
t trunſport his troops into their camp, be firſ# ſets it . 
on fire, ther begins the attack pon Phalantus's guar- 1 RW 
. © ters, kills his brother Hippias, ani Phalantus Snfef 1 1 
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* continued as it were ſuſpended and 


7 ly fix'd upon the great man that 
d ſpoke. All the different paſſions 
dat had work'd the ſouls of Her- 
ele PhiloRtetes, Ulyſſes, Neoptolemus, appear'd in 
in their turns, upon the innocent countenance of Te. 
lemachus, as they were one after another repreſented to 
him in the courſe of the narration, He would ſome- 
times cry out and interrupt Philoctetes without think- 
ing ; ſometimes he would ſeem thoughtful, as .a_man 
deeply intent on the iſſue of ſome important affair, 
Whilſt PhiloRetes was deſcribing the confuſion of Ne- 
optolemus, who was incapable of diſſimulation, Te- 
 42machus ſeem'd to be under the ſame confuſion, and 
in that moment one would haye taken bim for Neopto- 
iemus Himſef. 
Mean while, the confederate army was marching in 
good order againſt Adraſtus king . of the Daunians, a 
deſpiſer of the gods, and a deceiver of mankind, Te- 


lemachus found it no eaſy taſk to conduct himſelf 


rightly among ſo many kings jealous of one another ; 
it behoved him to give none of them any occaſion of 
ſuſpicion, but to make himſelf belov'd by them all: 
he was naturally of an open, well-meaning diſpoſition, 
but not over- courteous or endearing : he was not very 
ſolicitous to oblige others: he was not fond of- riches, 
but neither did he care to part with them. Thus with 
x noble and honeſt heart, he ſeem'd neither obliging, 
nor ſenſible of friemiſhip, nor liberal, nor mindful to 
make returns for the care others took ef him, nor at- 
tentive to diſtinguiſh merit, He follow'd his humour 
without reflection: his mother Penelope had, in ſpite 
of Mentor, brought him up in a'pride and haughtineſs 
of temper, which tarniſh'd every thing that was amia- 
ble in him: he look d ROW himſelf as made of dif- 


ferent | 


E motionleſs ; his eyes being wiftful-(, 
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ook XVI. of TELE MACHUS. 8; 
8 ferent mould from the reſt of mankind, who ſeem' d 
to him to be created by the gods for no other end but 
to pleaſe and ſerve him; nay, even to anticipate his 
very defires, and refer "all things to him as a deity, 


The happineſs of ſerving him was, he thought, a ſuf- 


Y ficient recompence for ſo doing. Nothing was ever 
to be thought impoſſible when he was to be gratify'd ; 
the leaſt delay irritated his ardent temper. = 
Had any one ſeen him thus in his natural Aiſpoſition, 

they would have thought him incapable of loving any 
ching but himſelf, and that he was affected with no- 
thing but his vain· glory and pleaſure. But this indif- 
@ ference for others, and perpetual regard for himſelf, 
© proceeded from nothing but the continual hurry and vi- 
& 9lence of his paſſions. He had, from his cradle, been 
@ indulg'd by his mother, who humour'd him in every 
thing, and he was a remarkable inſtance of the unhap- 
kineſs of thoſe who are high born. The ſeverities of 
# fortune, which he felt in his greeneſt years, had not 
& moderated that impetuoſity and haughtineſs of his tem- 
per; though ſtripp'd of every thing, abandon'd, ex- 
i poſed to ſo many miſeries, yet he abated nothing of his 
pride: that would till lift itſelf up, as the ſupple 
palm: tree continually exalts it's towering head in ſpite 


of all attempts to preſs it down, | 
Thefe faults did dot ſhew themſelves in Mentor's 


company, but diminiſh'd daily; juſt as a fiery courſer, 
| ſcouring through the ſpacious fields, whom neither 
rocks, nor precipices, nor torrents can ftop, is obedient 
| only to the voice and hand of one man, who knows 
how to tame him; ſo Telemachus, full of noble ardour, 


could be kept i in by none but the wiſe Mentor: a 1 


from him was able to ſtop him in his moſt impetuous 


career; he underſtood immediately the meaning ot 
that expreſſive look; and in a moment would recollect 
within his ſoul the ſcatter'd ſentiments of virtue. 
Wiſdom in an inſtant would render his countenance 


cool and e Neptune does not more ſuddenly ap- 
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peaſe the hideous tempeſt, when with lis lifted tridert 
ke threatens the raging billows. 

Telemachus being now left to himfelf, all his pal. 
ſions that had been ſuſpended, like a torrent ſtopt by a 
ſtrong bank, took their natural courſe : he could not 
endure the arrogance of the Lacedemonians, nor cf 
| Phalantus who was at their head, This colony, 
which had founded the city of Tarentum, was con- 
pos'd of young men, born during the fiege of Troy, 
| who had had no education: the iHegitimacy of ther 
dirth, the incontinence of their Mothers, and the ji. 
| centiouſneſs in which they had been train'd up, gave 

them a ſort of wildneſs and barbarity, reſembling ra- 
ther a gang of robbers than a Grecian colony. 

_ Phalantus was ever ſeeking occaſion to contradict 
Telemachus, and would often interrupt hira in the 
publick aſſemblies, deſpifing his counſels, as thoſe of 
a raw unexperienced young man: he was always ban. 
| tering him, treating him as if he had been pufilla- 
nimous ahd effeminate: he expoſed his ſmalleſt fail. 
ings to the chief officers of the army, endeavouring 
do fow jeaiouſy every-where, and to make the havght:. 
neſs of Telemachus odious to all the confegerates. 

One day Telemachus having taken ſome Daunizn 


Priſoners, Phalantus pretended they belonged to him, 


alledging it yas he, who at the head of his Lacede- 
monians had defeated that party of the enemy, and 
that Telemachus having found the Daunians already 
vanquiſh d and put to flight, had no other trouble but 
that of giving them quarter, and carrying them into 
the camp. Telemachus affirm'd on the contrary, 
that he had fav'd Phalantus from being beaten, and 
had obtain'd the victory over the Daunians. They 
both. pleaded their cauſe in the aſſembly of the con- 
federate princes, 'where Telemachus was ſo tranſported 
with paſſion, that he gave Phalantus threatning lan- 
guage, and they had immediately fought, if they bad 
not been hinderedz. 

Phalantus 
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Phalantus had a brother, whoſe name was Hippias, 


8 fam'd throughout the army for his yalour, firength, 
| and dexterity, The Tarentines affirm, that Pollux 
was not a better combatant at the cæſtus; nor could 
| Caftor excel him in managing a horſe, He had almoſt 
the ſtature and ſtrength of Hercules; the whole army 7 
fear d him; for he was yet more quarrelſome and bru- 


tal, than ſtrong and valiant. 1 
Hippias, when he ſaw how haughtily Telemachus 


kad treated his brother, haſtens away to carry off the 


priſoners to Tarentum, without waiting for the ſen- 


| rence of the aſſembly. Telemachus, upon ſecret in- 
L rimation of it, goes out in a rage. Like a foaming 
{ boar, that turns upon the huntſman who has wounded 
him, you might fee him roving up and down the 
| camp, with ardent eyes ſeeking his enemy, and bran- 
| diſhing the dart with which he reſolved to pierce him. 
| At hf he met him, and the fight of him redoubled 


his rage. | 


ed by Minerva in the ſhape of Mentor : he was like 


| a mad-man, or à furious lion. He immediately cries 
ant te Hippias: ſtay, thou baſeſt of all mortals! ſtay, 
| we'll fee if thou dareſt rob us of the ſpoils of our 
victory. Thou thalt not carry them to Tarentum: 
| £9, deſcend this moment to the gloomy banks of 
| Styx. He ſpoke, and flung his dart, but with fo 
| much fury that he could take no aim, and the dart 


woch d not Hippias. Immediately Telemachus lays 


Bis hand upon his fword, whoſe hilt was of gold, and 
«hich Laertes had given him, when he parted from 
Ithaca, as @ pledge of his love. Latrtes had us d 

| this fword with great glory while he was young, and 


it was ftain'd with the blood of many famous captains 
of the Epirotes, in a war, wherein Lacrtes was vic- 


torious. Scarce had Telemachus drawn his ſword, 


when Hippias, reſolving to take the advantage of his 


own firength, ruſk'd upon him, in order to force it 
gut of the hands of the young fon of Ulyſſes. The 
EE ILY > H 2 - ſword 


He now ceaſed to be the wife Telemarkus, inſtruct- 
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88 The ApvenTurEs Book XVI. 
ſword was broke betwixt them, upon which they ſeiz d 
each other and clos'd ; and now behold them like 
two wild beaſts ftriving to tear each other to pieces: 
fire flaſhes in their eyes; they contract themſelves, 
then ftretch their limbs; they ſtoop, they riſe again; 
they fly upon one another; they thirſt for each other; 
blood. Behold them in the dreadful ſcuffle, foot ty 
foot, hand to hand, with their bodies ſo twiſted to. 
gether, that they ſeem'd but one. But Hippias, why 
Was of a more advanc'd age, appear'd to be an 0:7. 
match for Telemachus, who, by reaſon of his tende 
pouth, was not ſo brawny and ſinewy as the other 
By this time Telemachus being out of breath, felt his 
knees tremble ; and Hippias, ſeeing him in a ſtagger. 
ing condition, redoubles his efforts. There had been 
an end of the ſon of Ulyſſes, and he had ſuffer'd the 
puniſhment due to his temerity and fiery paſſion, if 
Minerva, who at a diſtance watched over him, and 
left him in this extremity of danger only for his in- 


ſtruction, had not determin'd the victory in his 
favour. | 


The goddeſs of wiſdom did not quit the palace of 
Salentum, but ſent Iris, the ſwift-wing'd meſſenger of 
the gods: ſhe inftantly takes her flight, and cleaves with 

agile wings, the immenſe extent of the air, leaving 
behind her a long track of light, which repreſentcd a 
cloud painted with a thouſand different colours; ſhe 
| reſted not till ſhe alighted on the ſhore, where the 
numberleſs army of the confederates was encamnap'd. 
She beheld at a diſtance the conflict, the ardour, and 
ſtrugglinęs of the two combatants; ſhe ſhiver'd at the 
ſight of the danger which threaten'd young Telema- 
chus; ſhedraws near, wrapt in a bright cloud form d 
of ſubtile vapours; at the very moment when Hippias, 
.exerting his whole force, believed himſelf victorious, 
ſhe cover'd the young pupil of Minerva with the ce- 
leſtial ſhield which the ſage goddeſs had entruſted to 
her. Immediately Telemachus, whoſe ſtrength was 
quite ſpent, began to recover new ſpirits; and, EP 
22 a 4 5 reviv'd, 
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reviv'd, the more Hippias was diſorder'd: he felt 
ſomething, as it were divine, which cruſh'd and a- 
maz d him, Telemachus bears hard upon him, at- 
tacks him, ſometimes in one poſture, ſometimes in 
another; he ſhakes him; he leaves him not a mo- 
ment's time to recover himſelf: at laſt he throws him 
to the earth, and falls upon him. A mighty oak, on 
mount Ida, hew'd with a thouſand blows of the re- 
ſounding ax, makes not a more terrible noiſe in fall- 
ing; the earth groan'd, and all things round about 
l 5 5 
In the mean time Telemachus found himſelf re- 
poſſeſſed of wiſdom as well as ſtrength. Scarce had 
Hippias touched the earth, but the ſon of Ulyſſes be- 
gan to be ſenſible of the fault he had committed, in 
attacking thus the brother of one of the confederate 
kings whom he came to ſuccour. He called to mind 
with confuſion the wiſe caunſels of Mentor; he was 
.aſham'd of the victory, and was conſcious he rather 
deſerv'd to be vanquiſh'd, Mean while Phalantus, 
tranſported with rage, ran to ſuccour his brother, and 
had pierced Telemachus with a dart which he bore, if 
he had not been afraid at the ſame time to have wound- 
ed Hipvias, whom Telemachus kept under him in the 
duſt. The ſon of Ulyſſes might eafily have taken his 
enemy's life; but his wrath was aſſwag' d, and he 
thought of nothing now but repairing his fault, by 
ſhewing his moderation. Up he riſes, uttering theſe 
words: O Hippias, tis enough I have taught thee 
not to deſpiſe my youth: live, I admire thy ſtrength 
and courage: the gods have protected me, yield thou 
to their power; and now let us only think of fight- 
ing together againſt the Daunians. Whilſt Telema- 
chus thus ſpoke, Hippias roſe up, beſmear'd with 
dirt and blood, and extremely enrag'd and aſham'd. 
Phalantus, not daring to take the life of him who 
had ſo generouſly given it to his brother, was quite 
beſide himſelf and knew not what to do. All the 
confederate kings ran to the place: on the one fide 
CE Eg they 
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go The Apbv ETV RES Book XVI. 
they carry off Telemachus, and on the other fide Pha- 
lantus and Hippias, who was now ſo diſpirited that 
he durſt not lift up his eyes. The whole army could 
not ſufficiently admire Telemachus, whe, at ſo tender 
an age, before men arrive at their full ſtrength, was 
able to overthrow Hippias, a man who for ſtrength 
and bulk was like thoſe earth-born giants, who in 
times of old attempted to expel the immortal powers 
trom Olympus. | = 
But the ſon of Ulyſſes was very far from enjoying 
any pleaſure in the victory: and while others thought 
they could never enough admire him, he withdrew 
into his tent, aſham'd of his fault; and being unable 
any longer to endure himſelf, he bemoan'd his raſh- 
neſs: he was ſenſible how unjuſt and unreaſonable 
he was in his paſſien ; he found a certain vanity, 
- weakneſs, and unwerthineſs in that exceſſive pride 
of his; he perceived, that true greatneſs was mo 
where to be found but in moderation, - juſtice, mo- 
deſty, and humanity, All this he clearly ſaw, but 
he could not tell how to hope that he ſhould ever a- 
mend after ſo many. relapſes. He was torn with in- 
ward conflicts, and you might hear him roar like a 
furious lion "7 EB 
Two days he continued ſhut up by himſelf in his 
tent, unable to go into any company, and tormenting 
himſelf, Alas ! ſaid he, dare I ever look Mentor in 
the face again? am I the ſon of Ulyfles, the wiſeſt 
and moſt patient of men? did I come hither to bring 
diſſenſion and diſorder into the confederate army? is 
at their blood, or that of the Daunians their enemies, I 
ought to ſhed ? I wasrafh.; I forgot even how to lanch 
my dart; I expos d myſelf to combat againſt Hippiae, 
with unequal firength, and I could expect nothing but 
death, and the ſhame of being overcome. But what 
then? I ſhould have been no more: no, I ſhould no 
Jo longer have been this raſh Telemachus, this young 
Fool, that does nat profit by any advice; then had my 


diſgrace and my life ended together, O could I bur 


* 


afraid lei 
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at leaft hope that I ſhould never again commit -the 
Me fault, 11 thould Kill be happy, too happy! But 


perhaps before night I ſhall commit, and that wil-⸗ 


| tally, the very fame errors, which now fill me with 

fo much horror and ſhame. O ſhameful victory! O 
difagreeable applauſe ! which I cannot bear, and 
mich indeed is nothing but a bitter reproach of my 
folly. 


Whilk he was thus alone and erte Neſtor 


and Philoctetes came to him. Neſtor had purpoſed 
w remonſtrate to him how much he had been in the 


wrong, but the wiſe old man, ſoon finding the diſcon- 


folate condition of Telemachus, chang'd his grave re- 
proofs into expreſſions of tenderneſs to allay his 
ief. 


T be progreſs of the confederate princes was retarded 
by this quarrel, nor could they march towards the 


enemy till they had firſt reconcil'd Telemachus with 


Phalantus and Hippias : they were every moment 
afraid leſt the Tarentine troops ſhould fall upon the 
hundred young Cretans, who follow'd 'Telemachus in 
is war: every thing was in combuſtion, through this 
fingle overſight of Telemachus, who, being Fnfible 
that he was the author of ſo many preſent miſchiefs, 


aud future dangers, gave himſelf up intirely to bitter 


forrowings. All the princes were under the greateſt 


perplexities : they durſt not march their army, left 


Telemachus's Cretans and Phalantus's Tarentines 
would fall foul on ene another by the way: and ät 
wes not without great difficulty they were reftrained 
from attacking each other within the camp, where a 
Rrict watch was kept over them. Neftor and Phi- 
loftetes went inceſſantly to and fro, between the tent 
2 Telemachus and that of the implacable Phalantus, 


who breath's notlüng but revenge. Neither Neftor”s 


if. choquence, nor the authority of the great Philoc- 
totes, could prevail upon his fierce. ſtubborn heart, 
auch was ſtill more incenſed by his brother Hippiaz's 


| TOs Aucourfe. 1 elemachus was indeed much more 
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temperate, but overwhelm'd with a grief which re. 
fus'd all manner of conſolation. e 


Whilſt the princes were in this diſorder, all the 


troops were under an extreme conſternation ; the 


whole camp look'd like the houſe of mourning, that 
has juſt loſt the father of the family, the ſupport c 
all his relations, and the dear hope of his little chil. 
dren. : | 


During this agitation and conſternation in the army, 


there was heard, of a ſudden, the dreadful noiſe cf 


ruſhing chariots, clattering arms, neighing of horſe, 


and cryings of men; ſome as of conquerors. bent on 
ſlaughter, others as of run-a-ways, either dying or 
| wounded, A whirling cloud of duſt cover'd the ky, 


and invelop'd all the camp : preſently to this duſt was 


Join'd a thick ſmoke that obſcur'd the air, and took 


away all reſpiration. There was heard a hollow noiſe 


like that of the rolling flames which mount AÆtna vo- 


mits from the bottom of it's burning entrails, when 
Vulcan, with his cyclops, forges there thunderbolts 


for the father of the gods. All hearts were ſeiz d 
with terror. | 


The vigilant and indefatigable Adraſtus had, it 
ſeems, ſurpriz'd the allies, having had intelligence of 
their march, and concealing his own. He had with 
incredible diligence march'd round an almoſt inacefſibl: 


mountain, of which the allies had ſeiz*'d moſt of the 
paſſes, and being poſſeſs d thereof, thought themſelves 
not only perfectly ſecure, but fancied that when the other 


troops, which they expected, were come up, they ſhould 
be able, by theſe avenues, to fall on the enemy on the 


other fide the mountain. Adraſtus, who ſpar' d no 
expence for intelligence, had been advis'd of this their 


reſolution : for Neſtor and Philoctetes, tho? other- 
wiſe moſt prudent and experienc'd commanders, were 


not cloſe enough in their counſels. Neſtor being now 


in the decline of his age, took too much delight in 
recounting his former actions, through a fond deſire 
of praiſe, Philoctetes was by nature more ow 2; 
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but was paſſionate, and upon the leaſt provocation of 
Hor his haſty temper, he would blab out what he deſign'd 
to conceal. | Cunning people by this means had found 
the the key to his heart, whereby to come at all the 
{ moſt important ſecrets. They needed but to ſet him 
in a flame, then would he break out into threatning 
© language, bragging of infallible means to compaſs his 


hl deſigns. If they ſeem'd in the leaſt to doubt of thoſe 
means, he would preſently, and without conſideration, 
MY, fall to explaining them, and thus the neareſt and moſt 
© intimate ſecret eſcaped from his breaſt. As a coſtly veſ- 
res, ſel, which is erack d, lets the moſt delicious liquors all 
5 run out; ſo the heart of this great captain was inca- 
Sa pable of retaining any thing. 
KY, The traitors | that were corrupted by Adraſtus's 
Indo gold, did not fail' taking advantage of the weakneſs 
my of theſe two princes. They would be inceſſantly flat- 
me tering Neſtor with vain praiſes; they repeated to him - 
yy victories, admir'd his forecaſt, and ever applauded 
hen him. On the other hand, they lay continual ſnares 
als for the impatient humour of Philodtetes ; they talk'd 
iz d of nothing to him but difficulties, diſappointments, 
a dangers, inconveniencies, and irretrievable overſights. 
3 As ſoon as his warm diſpoſition was once inflam'd, 
Hrs his wifdom deſerted him, and he was no longer the 
eich ſame man. 
bole - Telemachus, notwithftanding the faults we have 
Wes mention' d, was far more prudent in keeping a ſecret. 
ries He had been accuſtom'd to ſecrecy by his misfortunes, 
| 1 and by being neceſſitated, even in his childhood, to 
=> hide his deſigns from Penelope s lovers. He knew how 
i l to keep a ſecret without telling any untruth; and yet 
Yo could lay aſide that cloſe myſterious air, which is ſo 
ga common to people who are referv*'d : he did not ſeem 
wh oppreſſed with the burthen of the ſecret which he 
2 kept; he always ſeem'd eaſy, natural, open, as one 
_ that carried his heart upon his lips. But at the ſame 
| "ua time that he would tell you every every thing that was 


9: ho no conſequence, he knew how to ſtop, without af- 
| fectation, 
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fectation, preciſely at thoſe things which might raiſe 
any ſuſpicion, or ſo much as give a hint of his ſecret. 
By this means his heart was impenetrable and inac. 
cefſible: nay, he never communicated, even to his 
beſt friends, but juſt ſo much as he thought was ne- 
ceſſary, in order to have their good advice; and Men- 
tor was the only perſon with whom he adted without 


reſerve: he did indeed place a confidence in ſome other 


friends, but then he obſerv'd different degrees of con. 


Fdence, according as he had met with proofs of their 
friendfhip and diſcretion. 


Telemachus had often obſery'd, that the ſolution 


of the council were too ſoon and too much ſpread over 


the camp. He hintcd this to Neſtor and Philodtetes 
yet they, tho" men of ſuch great experience, did not 


| op ſufficient regard to ſo wholſome an intimation, 


Id age loſes all-it's ſuppleneſs, long habitude ties it 


| down, as it were, in chains; there is ne longer any 


remedy againſt it's errors, Liks full grown trees, 
whoſe rough and knotty trunk is hardened by years, 


and can never more be ſet &raight ; ſo men at a cer. 


tain age cannot any more unbend | themſelves from 
thoſe cuſtoms which have grown up with them, and 


are, as it were, entered into the very marrow of their 
bones. Sometimes indeed they are conſcious of their 


faults, but too late; they lament in vain, for tender 
youth is the only age wherein men haye the power of 


correcting what is amiſs in themſelves. 


There was in the army a certain Dolopian named 
Eurymachus, a wheedling infinuating ſycophant, who 
could adapt himſelf to the ſeveral taſtes and humours 


of the princes, being ever ſtudious, and inventive of 
new ways to pleaſe them, To hear him ſpeak, no- 
thing was ever hard to be compaſs'd ; aſk his advice, 
he preſently hit upon that which he thought would 
be moſt agreeable: he was a pleaſant drolling fellow, 


ever joking upon the weak, and complaifant to thoſe 


he ſtood in awe of: he could ſo nicely ſeaſon his flat- 
. tery, as to make it gajeful even to the moſt modeſt. 


He 
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He was grave with the grave, and fprightly with the 


jorial. He could at any time, with all the eaſe in 


the world, aſſurmte whatever ſhape he pleaſed : fincere 


and honeſt men, who are always the fame, and who 
confine themſelves to the ſtrict rules of virtue, can 
never be fo acceptable to princes, as thoſe who ftrike 
in with their predominant pafftons. Eurymachus un- 
derſtood the art of war; had a talent for buſineſs; 
was a man who had reſoly'd to puſh his fortune; and 


in otder therets had attach'd himſtif to Neftor, and 


gain d his Confidence: he could draw from the bot- 


= of his heart (which was ſomewhat vain, and fond 


ile) whatever he had a mind to know. 


ho' Philoctetes did not truſt him, yet he was as 
mk expoſet to the artifices of that traitor, by means 


of his cholerick and impatient 'temper, as Neftor was 
by his openneſs and intimacy, Eurymachus needed 
only to eontradict him, and put him in a paſſion, and 


| then he diſcover'd every thing. "This fellow had re- 


ctiy'd great ſums from Adraſtus, to inform him of all 
che deſigns of the*allies. This King of the Daunians 
had in the army of the allies a certain number of de- 
ſerters, who were, one after another, to make off 
from their camp, and return to his, And as often as 
ay thing of importance happen'd, and ſuch as might 
be of benefit to Adraſtus to be advertis'd of, Euryma- 
chus us d to difpatch away to him one of theſe defer- 
ters. The villany could not eafily be diſcover'd, be- 
cauſe they carry'd no letters, and if they were taken, 
there was nothing found upon chem to make Fury 
machus ſuſpected. 


In the mean time Adraſtus 8 prevented af 
the enterprizes of the confederates 


or a reſolutioſi 
was hardly taken in the council, e' er the Darinians 
did the very thing that was neceflary to hinder the 


faccefs of it. Telemachus was indefarigably induſ- 


trious to find out the cauſe of this, and to awaketi 


Neſtor and PhiloRetes to a diftruſtfulneſs ; but to nod 


purpoſe, a rs N : 
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The council had reſolv'd to wait for the numerous 
troops that were coming up, and they had ſent away 
privately in the night a hundred ſhips to tranſport 
thoſe troops with the greater expedition, from a very 
rugged coaſt where they were to come, to the place 
where the army was encamp'd. All this while they 
thought themſelves ſecure, becauſe their troops were 
poſſeſs'd of the avenues. of a neighbouring mountain, 
which is an almoſt inacceſſible ſide of the Apennine, 
The confederate army was encamp' d on the river Ga- 
leſus, not far from the ſea, which'is a very delicious 
part of the country, abounding in paſturage, and 


all things neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of an army, 


Adraſtus was encamp'd behind the mountain, which 


they reckon'd he could not paſs: but he (underſtand. 

ing that the confederates were ſtill weak, and expect- 

ed a great reinforcement j that the ſhips were wait- 
e 


ing for the arrival of thoſe troops; and that the army 
was divided by the quarrel between Telemachus and 
Phalantus) with g1eat expedition begins to march 
round about, which he did night and day, till he 


reach' d the ſea- coaſt, and paſs d through ways which 


till then had been thought impracticable. Thus cou- 
rage and labour ſurmount the greateſt obſtacles; and 
nothing is impoſſible to thoſe who know how to dare 
to ſuffer: whereas thoſe who ſupinely fall aſleep, 


_ reckoning that what's difficult is impoſſible, deſerve 


\ 


to be ſurprized and oppreſſed. | 
Acdraſtus, at break of day, intercepted the hundred 
veſſels that belong'd to the allies; and which, being 
ill-guarded becauſe they thought themſelves ſafe, he 


ſeiz d without much reſiſtance; and made uſe of them 


to tranſport his own troops, with incredible diligence, 
to the mouth of the river Galeſus. Afterwards he 
fail'd up the river with. all expedition, The advanc'd 


guards of the confederate camp taking theſe ſhips to 


be fill'd with their own troops, which. they expected, 


immediately broke out into ſhouts of joy. Adraſtus 


and his ſoldiers landed before they were known; Oy 
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fall on the allies, who diſtruſt nothing; they find 
them + ſcatter'd negligently up and down in an open 
camp, without any order, without a contumander, and 
unarm” 


That part of the camp which he firſt attack'd, was 


where the Tarentines were quatter'd under the com- 
mand of Phalantus; and which the Daunians enter'd 


with ſo much briſkneſs, that the Lacedemonian youth, 


being ſurprized; were not able to reſiſt. Whilſt they 
were looking for their arms, and hinder'd one anotber 
in the confuſion, Adraſtus ſets fire to the camp; and 


immediately the flame flies from tent to tent, and af- 


cends to the ſkies. It's noiſe reſembled that of a tor» 
rent which deluges a whole country, and with it's ra- 
pid force carries away the largeſt oaks, with their 


deep roots, the corn, barns, ſtalls, and flocks. The 


wind 1mpetuouſly drives the flame from tent to tent, 
and in an inſtant the whole camp looks like an old ary 
foreſt, which is ſet on fire by a ſmall ſpark. 


Phalantus, tho? neareſt the danger, could not re- 


medy it: he ſaw plainly that all the troops muſt periſh 


in the fire, if they did not inftantly abandon the camp: 


but he likewiſe ſaw how dangerous ſuch a retreat 
might be before a victorious enemy. He began to 


draw out his Lacedemonian youth, tho' with: half 


their arms; but Adraſtus gives them no reſpite, On 
one fide a troop of expert archers diſcharge number- 


leſs arrows upon Phalantus's ſoldiery, and on the 
other, the lingers hurl a ſhower of large ſtones. A- 


draſtus himſelf, ſword in hand, marching at the head 
of a choſen company of the boldeſt Daunians, by the 
light of the fire purſues the flying troops : he mows 
down with the ſharp-edg'd fteel whatever had eſcaped 
from the fire: he ſwims in blood, yet cannot be ſated 
with ſlaughter : his fury ſurpaſſes "that of lions and ty- 
gers when they worry to death the ſhepherds and 
their flocks. Phalantus's troops faint ; their courage 
fails them; pale death, led on by an infernal fury 
whoſe head 'briftles with adders, freezes their blood in 
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08 The Apyvixrotes, Ce. Book XVI. 
their veins ; their beniimb'd members grow ſtiff; and 
their tottering knees leave them deſtitute, even of 
the hope of flight. Phalantus, whofe ſhame and ge. 


ſpair till ſupply him with ſome ſmall remainder of 


ſtrength and vigour, Iifts up his hands and eyes to hea. 
ven. He ſees his brother Hippias fall at his feet, be. 
neath the ſtrokes of Adraſtus's thundering hand; 
Hippias ftretch'd on the ground, grovels in the duſt, 
while a ſtream of blatle boiling gore iſſues from the 
deep wound which had cleft his ſide: his eyes refuſe 
the light, and his furious ſoul flies out with the laſt 
drop of his blood, Phalantus himfelf, beſmear d all 
over with his brother's blood, and unable to help 
him, finds himſelf beſet with a crowd of his enemies, 
endeavouring to overcome him: his buckler is pierc'd 
with a thoufand darts; he is wounded in ſeveral parts 
df his body; hecan no longer rally his fugitive troops; 

the gods behold him, but vouchſafed not to pity 


The END of che SIXTEENTH BOOK, 
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Talemac Hus, bawing put on bis divine armour, rums tg 
tte relief of Phalantus, Gears down, at firſt, Iphi- 
cles, the ſon of Adraſtus, repulſes the vidtorious ene- 
, and <vauld hape gained a complete victory over 

_ them, had not a ſudden ſtorm put an end to the fight. 
 ftervards Telemacbus cauſes the woundid to be car- 
. 1 off, takes care 4 them, and partitularly of Pha- 
lantus; of <uhoſe- brather Hippias be performs the 
_. ebſequies ; and preſents his aſhes te Phalantus, baving 
| Pld them in a golden wm, = $ 
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WEUPITER, amidſt the celeſtial 

Ee deitics, looks down from the top of 
me Olympus, and beholds the ſlaugh. 
ter of the confederates: then le 
> conſulted the unchangeable deſti. 
2 nies, and ſaw. all thoſe capta ns 
W whoſe thread was to be cut by th: 

fatal ſciſſars. All the gods were 

intent on Jupiter's face, thereby to read his pleaſure, 
But the father of the gods and men told them in 2 
ſweet, yet majeſtic voice : you ſee to what extremity 
the allies are reduc'd ; you ſee Adraſtus bearing down 
all his enemies; but this ſpectacle is fallacious, the 
glory and proſperity of the wicked is very ſhort-liy'd; 
the impious, perfidious, and deteſtable Adraſtus ſhall 
not obtain a eompleat victory. This misfortune be- 
fals the allies only to teach them to grow wiſer, and 
to be more cautious in keeping their counſels ſecret: 
For now the ſage Minerva is preparing a new triumph 
for her darling, the young Telemachus. Here Ju- 
piter ceas'd ſpeaking, and all the gods in profound ſi- 


lence continu'd to behold the battle. | 

Neſtor and Philoctetes by this time were advertis'd, 
that part of the camp was already conſumed z that the 
fAlame, driven' by the winds, ' was continually advan- 
eing; that their troops were in diſorder, and that Pha- 
lantus could no longer ſuſtain the enemy's efforts. 
Theſe fatal words had ſcatce reach'd their ears, but 
they run to arms, aſſemble the captains, and com- 


mand them inſtantly to retire from the camp, to avoid 


— 


the ſpreading conflagration. 


Telemachus, who was dejected and diſconſolate, | 


now forgets his grief: he puts on his armour, the 
precious gift of the wiſe Minerva, who, under the 
thape of Mentor, made as if ſhe had procur'd it from 


an excellent artiſt of Salentum, but in reality ſhe had 


. got Vulcan to make it in the ſmoking caverns of 
mount FEtna, MN > g 
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The ſhield was as ſmooth as glaſs, and bright as the 
fun- beams. Upon it were engrav'd Neptune and Pal- 
las contending for the honour of giving a name to a 
new city. Neptune with his trident ſtrikes the earth, 
from whence a- fiery horſe is ſeen ſpringing. Fire flies 
out of his eyes, and foam out of his mouth; his main 
dances in the wind; he gathers up his ſupple and ner- 
yous legs with vigour and nimbleneſs. He did not 
walk; but ſeem'd to leap by the ſtrength of his loins, 
yet with ſuch amazing ſwiftneſs, that he left no print 
of his foot behind. You would imagine too that you 
heard him neiwh, _ | na con 

In another part of it was ſeen Minerva, giving to 
the inhabitants of her new city the olive, the fruit of 
that tree which ſhe herſelf had planted : the branch, 
on which hung the ſhining fruit, repreſented ſweet 
peace with plenty, preferable to the troubles of war, 
of which that horſe was the emblem. The goddeſs 
gain'd the victory by her plain but uſeful gifts, and 
proud Athens bore her name, 


Minerva was alſo to be ſeen aſſembling around her 


all the polite arts, which' were repreſented by little 


children with wings. They fled for refuge to her, 


being frighted at the brutal fury of all-deſtroying 
Mars, juſt as the bleating lambs fly for ſuccour about 


their dams, at the fight of an hungry wolf, who, 


with open jaws and inflamed throat, ruſhes on to de- 
your them. Minerva is ſeen, in another part, with 
a diſdainful and angry look, confounding, by the ex- 


_ cellency of her works, the fooliſh temerity of Arachne, 


who was ſo daring as to contend with her for perfec- 
tion in tapeſtry. You might ſee the extenuated limbs 
of that wretch growing out of form, and changing in- 
to thoſe of a ſpider. C on ETD 

Juſt by appear'd again Minerva, who, in the war 
againſt the giants, advis'd Jupiter himſelf, and en- 


courag'd all the other affrighted gods. She was like- 


wiſe repreſented with her lance and ægis, on the 
banks of the Xanthus and the Simois, leading . 
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by the hand, reviving the ſpirits of the flying Greek, 
withſtanding the efforts of the braveſt Trojan captains, 
and of the dreadful Hector himſelf ; and laftly, intro. 
ducing Ulyſſes into that fatal machine, which, in one 
finele night, was to overthrow the kingdom of 


In another part of the ſhield was repreſented Ceres, 
in the fertile fields of Enna, in the middle of Sicily, 
There you might ſee that goddeſs aſſembling together 
the inhabitants who were ſcatter d up and down in 
ſearch of ſomething to ſupport nature, either by hunt. 
ing, or by picking up the wild fruit which had fallen 

from the trees 3 the taught thoſe ignorant men the ar! 
of imptovipg the earth, and to extract their food fron, 
ner fruitful boſom : ſhe ſnew'd them the plough, and 
taught them how to yoke the oxen to it z theie You 
might ſee the earth cleft in furrows by the ſharp- edge 
plough<ſhare ; and you might perceive the golden har. 
veſts covering the fruitful plains : the reaper with his 
fickle crops the kindly fruits of the earth, and repavs 
himſelf for all his pains. Iron, - elſewhere the inſtru. 
ment of deſſtuction, was employ d in this place only 
to produce plenty, and all forts of pleaſures. The 
nymphs, crown'd with garlands, dante together in a 
meaxdow-on the bank of a river near a grove. Pan 
plays on his flute; the fauns and wanton ſatyrs friſk 


m a corner by themſelves. Bacchus was likewiſe re- 


preſented crown'd with ivy, leaning on his thyrſus, 
and holding in his hand a vine-branch, adorn'd with 
leaves and cluſters of grapes: his beauty was indolent 
and eaſy, with a mixture of ſomething noble, poſ- 
fonate, and languiſhing. He look'd as he did when 
he appear d t the unhappy Ariadne, and found her 
alone overwhelm'd with grief, for being deſerted on an 
unknown ſhove, . 
1 conclude, there were ſeen in all quarters 
vaſt ſhoals--of people ; the old men carrying the firſt 
frajts of their harveſts into the tetnples; the young 
men, fatgy'd+ with the labour of the day, -returning 
* | CP: -: ; 580 
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to their ſpouſes, who going out to meet them, lead by 


the hand their little children, whom they fondle all 


the way as they go. There were likewiſe ſeveral 
ſhepherds repreſented, ſome ſinging, others dancing 
tothe ſound of the reed. The whole was a picture 
of peace, plenty, and pleaſure; every thing look'd 
ſmiling and happy. Nay, you might ſee the wolves 
in the paſtures playing among the ſheep : the lions 
and tygers, having quitted their frerceneſs, were feed- 
ing among the tender lambs, whilſt the young ſhep- 
kerd, with his crook, govern'd them all alike ; and 


this lovely picture recall'd to mind the charms of the 


* 


golden age. | 5 | 
Telemachus, having put on this divine armour, 
inſtead of his own ſhield took up the terrible zgis 
which Mincrva had ſent him, and which Iris the ſwift 
meſſenger of the gods had left him. Iris had without 
his knowledge carried away his own buckler, and 
given him inſtead of it this ægis, formidable to the 
very gods. ST} . 1 
Thus arm'd, he runs out of the camp, to avoid 
the flames ; he calls to him, with a ſtrong voice, all 
the commanders of the army, and his voice already 
began to infpire freſh courage into the diſmay' d allies: 
a divine fire fparkles in the eyes of the young war- 
rior. He appears always mild, always free and ſe- 
date, conſtantly attentive to give the necetary orders, 
with as much caution as an old man in ruling his fa- 
mily, and inſtructing his children; but in the ex- 
eention, he is prompt, and wigorous, like an impe- 


| tuous river, which not only rolls along precipitately 


it's foaming billows, but alſo carries down with it, in 
's rapid Tourſe, veſſels of the greateft burthen that 
float upon it. 3 . EY 
PhiloQetes, Neſtor, and the commanders of the 
Mandurians, and other nations, found in the ſon of 
Uiyftes afortof authority which irrefuftibly awd them 


| all, And now the old men no longer can truſt to 
their experiente: counſel and wiſdom forſake al the 


com- 
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commanders ; even jealouſy, a | | 
paſſion ſo natu 

all men, is wholly extinguiſh'd in their — al 


keep filence, all admire T 
elemachus, all wait fi 
. commands implicitly, and, as if it had been 3 


5 7 . * 
y for them ſo to do, He ad vances, he aſcends an 


eminence, from thence obſerves the poſt 5 
enemy, and forthwith judges it neceſfury th uſe 5 on 
| e expedition to ſurprize them in their preſent d 2 
_— er, while they were burning the camp of the con- 
erates. He fetches a compaſs with all poſſible dil. 


zence, and the moſt experienc'd commanders follow 


him. He falls upon the Daunians in thei 
ir 

Fo when they thought the confederate wean ig 
volv'd in the flames of the camp. This ſurprize diſ 
2 them: they fall beneath the hand of Telema. 
0 l us, as the leaves fall in the foreſts in the latter days 
0 cherer when the boiſterous north-wind, fraught 
r winter, clatters all the branches, and makes the 
oo r to groan. The earth is cover'd with the 
_ - thoſe whom Telemachus has overthrown, 

pple 2: _ he pierced the heart of Iphicles, the 
ee e fe dv ke FU, wes ns args 

ather's life, who was in 

80 4 1554 . d by Telemachus. The ſon of ms 
W eles were both beautiful, vigorous, full of 
ene Agra courage, of the ſame ſtature, the ſame 
25 # ad the ſame ſweetneſs of temper, and were 
_ Equa ly dear to their parents. But Iphicles prov'd like 

_ _ flower in the meadow, cut down by the 
- va 8 17 Afterwards Telemachus overthrows 
as _ _ e moſt celebrated of all the Lydians that 
e a etruria: then his ſword pierces the new- 
= ry eomenes, who had promiſed his ſpouſe to 
bring her the rich ſpoils of his enemies; but he w 
deftin'd never to ſee her more. 5 
gi ko nga foam'd with rage to ſee the geath of his 
— on, of many other commanders, and the victory 

ipping out of his hands. Phalantus, almoſt cruſh'd 
at his 1 is like a half-ſla' n victim, that ſhuns the 
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edge of the ſacred knife, and flies away far from the 


altar. But one moment more, and Adraſtus had com- 


leated the ruin of the eee 
Phalantus, drown'd in his own blood, and in has 


of the ſoldiers who fought with bim, hears the ſhouts 


of Telemachus advancing to his relief ; in that mo- 
ment. he regains new life, and the. cloud that had 


already over-ſpread his eyes, is diſpell'd. The Dau- 


nians, being not aware of this attack, leave Phalantus, 


in order to repulſe a more formidable enemy. Adraſtus 


is like a tyger, from whom an united body of ſhep- 


herds ſnatches the prey which he was ready to devour. 


Telemachus ſeeks him out in the crowd, reſolving at 
once to put an end to the war, by delivering the allies 
from their implacable enemy. 


But Jupiter refus'd to the ſon of Ulyſſes fo quick. 


and ſo eaſy a victory. Minerva too was willing he 
ſhould undergo more difficulties, that he might the 
better underſtand how to govern men, The impi- 
ous Adraſtus therefore was preſerv'd by the father of 
the gods, that Telemachus might thereby gain more 
glory and virtue, A thick cloud which Jupiter ga- 


ther'd in the air, ſaved the Daunians; the will of 


the gods was  declar'd in dreadful thunder. One 
would have thought that the eternal arches of high 
Olympus were going to break down on the heads 


of feeble mortals; the lightning ſplit the clouds 


from pole to. pole, and ſcarce had it dazled the eye 
with it's darting flames, but all relapſed again into 
midnight darkneſs. In the ſame inſtant a mighty 
ſhower of rain falling concurr'd likewiſe to part the 
two armies, 


_ - Adraſtus took e of the faccour of the gods, 
without having any juſt ſenſe of their power, and for 


this ingratitude deſerved to be kept for a more ſevere 
vengeance, He haſten' d to march his army between 
the camp that was half burnt down, and a morais 


that reach'd as far as the river; which he did with fo 
ch eiten, and dexterity, that this very retreat 


was 
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Was 2 demonſtration of his. preſence of mind and 
_ readineſs. ef invention, The allies, ercouraged by 


Telemachus, were for purſuing him ; but by favour 
bf the ſtorm he eſcaped from them, as a ſwift-wing'd 
bird out of the net of a fowler. The allies now 


think on nothing but returning to the camp, and re. 
pairing their loſs, As they enter'd it, they faw the 
_ moſt hamentable effects of war. The fick and 


wounded not being able to crawl out of their tents, 


Were conſequently unable to avoid the fury of the 


fire : they appear'd half burnt, ſending up to hea- 


ven their doleful cries and dying fhricks, Telema- 


chus's heart was pierc'd with it; he could not re- 
frain weeeping; he often turn'd away his eyes, be- 
ing ſeiz'd with horror and compaſſion; he could not 
without ſhuddering behol4 thoſe bodies that were 
Kill alive, and deſtin'd to a tedious and dreadful 
death: they look'd like the fleſh of victims that is 


- burnt on the altars, and whoſe ſmell ſpreads itſelf all 


Alas! ſais Telemachus, how miſchievous are the 
effects of war what blind fury puſhes on unhappy 
mortals ? their days are few upon the earth, and thoſe 
days attended with fo much - miſery ! why then will 


they haſten their death, which is already fo near? 
Why will they add ſo much dreadful defolation to the 


bitterneſs with which the gods have filled this ſhort 
life ? men are all brethren, and yet they worry one 


another; the ſavage beaſts are leſs eruel than they; 


lions never make war with lions, nor the tygers with 
tygers; nor do they fall upon any creatures of their own 
ſpecies: man alone, in deſpight of his reaſon, does that 
which beaſts that are void of it never did. But once 
more, what need is there for theſe wars? is not there 
land more than enough in the univerſe, to employ the 


labour of all mankind ? what vaſt prodigious tracts lie 
deſert? mankind can never repleniſh them. What 
then ! an empty notion of glory, a'vain title of con- 
- Queror Which a prince is in purſuit of, kindles and 
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| ſpreads the flames of war through countries immenſſy 

by WW ſpacious! thus one man, ſent by the angry gods into 
our WW the world as a ſcourge, brutally ſacrifices multitudes of 
others to his yanity, Every thing muſt periſh, every 
LOW thing muſt ſwim in blood, every thing be deſtroy d by 
re. frre, and thoſe, who eſcape the fire and ſword, muſt fall 
the by more cruel famine, and all to gratify one ſing}e 
and man, who makes whole human nature his ſport, and 
its, W finds his pleaſure and glory in this general deſolation, 
the WW What monſtrous fort of glory is this ! can we too 
ca- much deteſt and ſcorn ſuch men as can thus forget hu- 
na- manity? ne, they are far from being demi-gods ; 
re WW they are hardly ſo much as men: they ought to be 
be- W held in execration by all ſucceeding ages which they 
not WW were in hopes to be admired by. Ah! with how 
ere much deliberation ought princes to weigh every thing 
ful before they undertake a war! the cauſes of it ought to 
is bed juſt; nor is that enough; they ought to be ne- 
all ceſlary ber the publick good. The blood of the pen. 

85 : ple ought not to be ſpilt, but for their own prefervn- 
he tion in caſes of extremity. But the counſels of flat- 
U terers, a miſtaken notion of glory, groundieſs jealous | 
ole ſies, - and unreaſonable covetouſneſs, cover'd with ſpe- 
vill cious pretences, in ſhort, impereeptible engagements, 
rf generally hurry princes into wars, that make them 
he unhappy ; wherein they put their whole to the ven 5 
ore ture without ngeeſſity, and which, in the end, prove 
ne no leſs fatal to their own ſubjects thei to the enemy. 
5 Thus did Telemachus reaſon: but he did not only 
th confine himſelf to deplore the miſeries of wir, but 
155 endeavour'd 0 alleviate them. You might fee him 
at go from tent to fent, viſiting the fiek and dying ſol- 
oy ders; he diſtributed money and mzdiemes among 
re them; he cemforts tbem, he cheers Wem by his 
he friendly diſcourſes, and ſent others to viſit them when 
lie he could not do it bimſelff. 
at Amo the-Cretans that came with him there were 
5 two old men, Traumaphilus and Nozophugus. The 
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ing, what the ſource of his malady was. 
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and had been taught by the ſons of AÆſculapius the 


divine art of curing wounds: he uſed to pour into 


the deepeſt and moſt invenom'd a fragrant liquor, 
which eat away all the dead and putrified fleſh, with- 
out being forc'd to make inciſions, and which quickly 
caus'd new fleſh to grow more ſound and better co. 


lour'd than the former. As for Nozophugus he hed ; 


never ſeen the ſons of /Eſculapius, but by means of 
Merion he had got poſſeſſion of a ſacred and myſterious 
book, which Æſculapius had given his ſons : beſides 
this, Nozophugns was a favourite of the gods: he 
had compos'd hymns in honour of the children of 


Latona, and uſed every day to ſacrifice a white un- 


ſpotted ſheep to Apollo, by whom he was oftentimes 


inſpir d. He no ſooner ſaw a fick perſon but he 


could tell by his eyes, the colour of his ſkin, the con- 
formation of his body, and the manner of his breath- 
Sometimes 
he adminiſter'd ſudorific remedies, and by the ſucceſs 
of theſe: ſweatings, he ſhew'd how much the whole 
bodily machine is diſorder'd or reſtor'd, by means of 
the increaſe or diminution of perſpiration. Tn lingring 


_ diſeaſes he gave certain drinks, which by degrees re- 


cover'd the noble parts, and renew: d the vigour of the 
patients by ſweetning their blood: but he would often 
declare, that it was for want of virtue and courage 
men had ſo frequent occaſion for phyſick. It is.a 
ſhame, would he ſay, for men to have ſo many 9iſ- 


* Eaſe; for a ſober life produces ſound health: their 


intemperance, ſaid he, changes into deadly poiſon the 


aliments which were deſtin'd to preſerve their life. 


Immoderate pleaſures ſhorten men's days more than 
the beſt medicaments can prolong them: the poor are 
ſeldomer fick for want of food, than the rich are by 
the exceſs of it. Meats that are too reliſhing, and 


which provoke us to eat beyond the requirements of 
nature, rather poiſon than nouriſh us. 


Even me- 
dicines, themſelves, are really miſchievous and de- 


ſtructive of nature, and ought only to be uſed on 
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preſſing occaſions 5 but the grand medicament, which 
is always harmleſs, always uſeful, is ſobricty, tempe- 
rance in pleaſures, tranquillity of mind, and bedily ex- 


erciſe; by theſe the blood is ſweeten d, and kept in a 


good temperament, and all ſuperfluous humours are 
diſſipated. Thus was the wife Nozophugus leſs ad- 


mir d for his medicines, than for the regimen he pre- 


{crib'd to prevent diſeaſes, and to render medicines un- 


| neceſſary, 


Theſe two men were ſent by Telemachus to viſit all 


| the fick in the army, They cur'd many of them by 


their medicaments, and many more by the care they 
took to have their patients well tended; for they 
made it their bufineſs to keep them neat "and clean, 
thereby to prevent noiſome air, and made them ob- 

ſerve an exact and ſober diet, during their recovery. 


The ſoldiers were all deeply affected with a ſenſe of 


theſe benefits, and gave thanks to the gods, for ſend- 


| ing Telemachus into the confederate army, 


This is no mortal, ſaid they, but 4oubtlef fins 
beneficent deity under a human ſhape; at leaſt, if he 


is a man, he reſembles more the gods than the reſt of 


mankind, and is ſent to the earth only to do good; he 
is yet more amiable for his ſweetneſs and 2ond-nature 


| than for his valour. O that we could have him for 


our king ! but the gods reſerve him for ſome more 
happy nation, whom they favour, and among whom 
they intend to renew the golden age. 

Telemachus, while he went in the night-time to 
viſit the ſeveral quarters of the camp, to prevent the 
ſtratagem of Adraſtus, was an ear-witneſs of theſe: 
commendations, which could not be ſuſpected of adu- 
latien, like thoſe which flatterers beſtow on prin es to 
their very faces, upon a ſuppoſition that they are void 
of modeity and diſcernment, and that the ſure way to 
gain their favour, is to praiſe them immaderately. 
The fon of Ulyſſes could reliſh nothing but truth; nor 
could he bear any other commendations but ſuch as he 
could not prevent, ſuch as were. beſtow'd on him 
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privately in his abſence, and ſuch as his real me. 
rit extorted. His heart was not inſenſible to ſuch 
applauſes as theſe; he felt that ſweet, that pure 
delight which the gods have annex'd to virtue a. 
Jone, and which ill men, for want of experiencing 


It, can neither comprehend nor believe. But he did. 


not too far indulge himſelf even in this delicate ſort of 
pleaſure; for ſoon would the faults he had committed 
dome crowding again into his mind; he remember'd 
his natural havghtineſs, and his indifference to other 
men; he was ſectetly aſhamed that his natural diſpo- 
fition ſhould be fo harſh, and that he ſhould appear ſo 
deficient in humanity. He referr'd to the ſage Mi. 
nerva all the glory that was given him, and which he 
thought himſelf undeſerving of. 5 
It is thou, O ꝑreat goddeſs, ſaid he, that beſtowed? 
Mentor on me to inſtruct me, and correct my evil 
diſpoſition; it is thou, that has bleſs'd me with wif. 
dom, to make me improve by my faults, and difirut 


myſelf; it is thou that checkeſt my impetuous 


Paſſions : it is thou that makeſt me feel the pleaſure 
bf relieving. the diſtreſſed; without thee I ſhould be 
hated, and juſtly too; without thee I ſhould commit 
irreparable faults, and be as a child, who not being 
ſenſible of it's own weakneſs, lets go the hold it had 
of it's mother, and falls the very firſt ftep it takes. 
| Neſtor and Philoctetes were amaz d to ſee Telema- 
chus grown ſo gentle, ſo obliging, ſo officious, ſo 
helpful, ſo ingenious to obviate exigencies of every 
kind. They could not tell what to think; they 
found him to be quite another man. What moſt ſur- 
prized them, was the care he took about the funeral 
of Hippias; he went himſelf and fetch'd the bloody 
and disfigur'd body from the place where it lay bury'd 
under heaps of the ſlain, He bedew'd it with pious 
tears, and ſaid, O mighty ſhade, now thou knoweft 
how much I efteem thy valour ; tis true, thy haugh- 
tineſs did provoke me, but it proceeded from the heat 
of thy youth, and I know too well how much that 
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age ſtands in need of pardon. We ſhould hereaſter 


have been fincerely united in the bonds of friendſhip : 


the fault was wholly mine: O ye gods! why have 
you ſnatch'd him away from me, before I had time to 
compel him to love me? 5 | 
Telemachus afterwards caus'd the body to be waſh'd 
in odoriferous liquors, and then gave orders concern- 


ing the funeral pile. The lofty pines, groaning be- 


neath the ſtrokes of the axes, come tumbling down 


from the tops of the mountains, the oaks, thoſe an- 


cient ſons of the earth, that ſeem'd to threaten hea - 
yen, the tall poplars, the elms, with their verdant 


heads and thick leav'd branches, the beeches, the 


glory of the foreſt, lay all caſt upon the banks of Ga- 
leſus. There they were raiſed into a funeral pile, 


reſembling a regular building; the flame begins to 
appear, and curling clouds of ſmoke aſcend the ſkies. 
The Lacedemonians advance with a ſlow and mournful 
pace, trailing their pikes, and with their eyes fix d on 


the ground: bitter ſorrow ſtands imprinted on their 
ſtern countenances ; and the tears trickle down in a- 


bundance, Next came the aged Pherecides, not ſo much 


depreſs'd by the number of years, as by his grief for 


ſurviving Hippias, whom he had brought up from his 
very infancy, He rais'd towards heaven his hands and his 


After the death of 


eyes that were drown'd in tears. 


Hippias he refys'd all manner of food, nor was it in 
the power of gentle ſleep to weigh down his eyelids, 


or to ſuſpend the ſmart of his grief for a moment. 


With a trembling pace he march'd after the crowd, 


not knowing whither he went; not a word iflu'd out 
of his mouth, his heart was ſo wrung with ſorrow ; it 
was a ſilence of deſpair and dejection. But when he 
faw the pile kindled, then he cried out in a fury; O 
Hippias, Hippias, I ſhall never fee thee again! Hip- 


pias is no more, yet I ſtill live! O my dear Hippias, 


tis I, cruel and relentleſs, that have occaſion'd thy 
death; *twas I that taught thee to deſpiſe it. I 
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112 The ADVENTURES Book XVII. 
thought thy hands would have clos'd my eyes, and 
that thou wouldſt have catch'd my lateſt breath. Crue] 
gods! you prolong'd my life, only that I might ſee 
the death of Hippias! Oh! my dear child, whom 1 
had brought up with ſo much care, I ſhall ſee thee 
no more; but I ſhall ſee thy mother, whom grief 


will kill, and who will reproach me with thy death 2 : 


I ſhall ſee thy young ſpouſe beating her breaſt, tear. 
ing off her locks, and I all the while am the unhap 
cauſe of it! O dear ſhade, call me to the banks of 
Styx; the light grows hateful to me; and *tis thee 
only, my dear Hippias, that I wiſh to ſee again. 0 
Hippias, Hippias, O my dear Hippias, all I now live 
for, is to pay my laſt duty to thy aſhes ! | 
Mean while the body 'of young Hippias was ſeen 
ftretch'd out on a bier adorn'd with purple, gold, ard 
filver ; death, that had put out the light of his eyes, 
was not able to deface all his beauty, and the Graces 
_ Fill faintly appear'd in his pale viſage. Around his 
neck, which was whiter than ſnow, but now declin- 
ing on his ſhoulder, his long black hair flow'd in 
waving. ringlets, finer than that of Atys or Gany- 
mede, but which was now going to be reduc'd to aſhes, 
You might behold, in his fide, the gaping wound 
_ whereat all his blood had iſſu'd out. and which had 
ſent him down to the melancholy regions of Pluto, 
Telemachus, ſad and dejected, followed cloſe to 
the corpſe, ſtrewing flowers all the way. When they 
came to the pile, the ſon of Ulyſſes could not, with- 
out ſhedding new floods of tears, behold' the flame 
ſeize the cloth in which the body was wrapt. Adieu, 


ſaid he, O magnanimous Hippias, for I dare not call 


thee friend; be appeas'd, O ſhade, who has merited 
To much renown ! If I did not love thee, I ſhould en- 


vy thy happineſs ; thou art deliver'd from thoſe mi- 


ſeries which ſtill encompaſs us mortals 5 thou didſt 

retire from them by the moſt glorious path: alas! how 
happy ſhould I be, if my end were the ſame! May 
Styx never be able to ſtop thy ghoſt! May the Ely- 
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fan Fields be open to thee! May fame preſerve thy 


renown throughout all ages! And may thy aſhes reſt 


in peace 


Scarce had he ſaid theſe words, intermix'd with 


ſigbs, when the whole army ſet up a cry; they were 
mov'd with pity for Hippias, upon the recital of his 


great actions; their grief for his death brought to 


their minds all his good qualities, and made them for- 


get all thoſe overſights which had been occaſion'd by 


heat of youth, or a faulty education, But they were 
yet more mov'd with the tender ſentiments of Tele- 


machus. Is this, ſaid they, the young Greek that 


was ſo proud, ſo haughty, ſo diſdainful, ſo violent? 
Behold, how gentle, how kind, how tender he 1s 


now become! Doubtleſs Minerva, who ſo much lov'd 
his father, has the ſame affection for the ſon ! Doubtleſs 


ſhe has beſtow d on him the moſt valuable bleſſing that 


the gods can give to mortals, in conferring on him, 
together with wiſdom, a heart ſuſceptible of friendſhip. _ 


The body was now conſum'd by the flames, Telema- 
chus himſelf beſprink les the yet ſmoking aſhes with per- 
fum'd liquors ; then he put them into a golden urn, 
which he crown'd with flowers, and carried that urn 
to Phalantus, who lay ſtretch'd out, wounded in ſe- 
veral places, and who, in the extremity of his weak- 
neſs, already had a glimpſe of the melancholy gates of 
death, | ; 

Already had Traumaphilus and Nozophugus, whom 


the ſon of Ulyſſes had ſent to attend him, uſed their 
utmoſt ſkill for his relief, They had by little and 


little recall'd his departing ſoul ; they reviv'd him in- 


jenfibly with freſh ſpirits; a gentle and penetrating 


vigour, a balſam of life, infinuated itſelf from vein to 
vein, eyen to the inmoſt receſſes of his heart; an 
agreeable warmth drew him from the frozen hands of 
death; but in the very moment that his fainting left 
him, grief of mind ſucceeded: he began to be ſenſible 
of the loſs of his brother, which till then he had not 


deen in a condition to conſider. Alas! ſaid he, why 
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111 The ApvenTures Book XVIT: 
all this care to ſave my life? Had I not better die 


and follow my dear Hippias? I ſaw him fall hard by 
me. O Hippias! the comfort of my life! my bro. 
ther! my dear brother! thou art now no more | 1 
muſt now no longer ſee thee, nor hear thee, nor em- 
| brace thee, nor communicate to thee my troubles, nor 


comfort thee in thy own ! O ye gods, enemies to man- 


kind, muſt Hippias be for ever loſt to me! is it poſ- 
fible ? Is it not a dream? No, tis but too real, 0 
_ Hippias, I have loſt thee, I have ſeen thee die, and 1 
muſt live; fo long at leaft, till I have reveng'd thee, 
I will ſacrifice to thy Manes the cruel Adraſtus, ſtain'd 
with thy blood. | | 
Whilſt Phalantus was thus ſpeaking, the two di- 
vine men us'd their utmoſt endeavours to aſſwage 
his grief, for fear it ſhould increaſe his ailments, and 
Hinder the effect of their medicines. On a ſudden per- 
ceiving Telemachus before him, his heart was preſent. 
ly agitated by two contrary paſſions. He had enter- 
tain'd a deep reſentment of what had paſs'd between 
Telemachus and Hippias; and this reſentment wis 
quicken'd by his grief for the loſs of Hippias. On the 
other hand, he could not be ignorant that he ow'd 


the preſervation of his own life to Telemachus, who. 


reſcu'd him, all bloody and half dead, out of the hands 
of Adraſtus. But when he ſaw the golden urn, which 


contained the beloved aſhes of his brother Hippias, he 


4 forth a flood of tears; he immediately embrac'd 


elemachus, without being able to ſpeale a word; at 


_ _ a languifhing voice, interrupted with ſobs, 

O worthy fon of Ulyſſes, your virtue compels me to 
love you; ws Jam beholden for this ſmall rewain- 
der of life, which is drawing towards it's end: but 1 
am ſtill beholden to you for what is far more dear to 
me; had you not prevented it, my brother's body had 
become a prey to vultures; had it not been for you, 


Dis ghoſt, depriv'd of ſepulture, had wander d 
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able upon the banks of the river Styx, continually re- 


pulſed by the pitileſs Charon. Muſt I be ſo deeply 
obliged to a man whom I hated ſo much ? Repay him, 
O ye gods, and deliver me from this load of life ! And 
thou, Telemachus, perform for me the laſt duty 


which you performed for my brother, that nothing 


may be wanting to make your glory compleat, 
At theſe words Phalantus was quite ſpent and over- 


whelm'd with exceſs of grief, Telemachus ſtay d by 


him without daring to ſpeak to him, and waiting till 


he had recover'd a little ſtrength, Phalantus, ſoon 


coming again to himſelf, takes the urn out of Tele- 
machus's hands, kiſs'd it over and over, watering it 
with his tears, and ſaid: O dear, O precious aſhes ! 
When ſhall mine be enclos'd with you in this ſame urn 


O thou ghoſt of Hippias, IT will follow thee to the 


ſhades below; Telemachus will avenge us both. 


Mean while Phalantus recover'd daily by the care of : 
thoſe two men, endow'd with the ſcience of AÆſcula- 
pius. Telemachus was always by them, that they 


might uſe the more diligence in perfecting the cure; 
and the whole army admir'd more his goodneſs in re- 
lieving his greateſt enemy, than the valour and con- 
duct he had ſhewn in battle, when he ſav'd the con- 
federate army. Telemachus at the ſame time was in- 
defatigable in the moſt rugged hardſhips of the War: 
he ſlept little, and his flumberings were often inter- 


rupted, either by the intelligence he receiv'd every 


hour, in the night as well as by day, or by viewing 
all parts of the camp, which he never did twice at the 
ſame hours, that he might the better ſurprize thoſe 
who were negligent. He would often return to his 
tent cover'd over with ſweat and duſt; his diet was 
plain; he liv'd like the common foldiers, that he 
might ſet them an example of ſobriety and patience, 
Proviſions growing ſcarce in that encampment, be 


judg'd it neceſſary to ſtop the murmurings of the 


ſoldiers, by voluntarily ſharing with them the ſame 
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His body, inftead 
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inconveniencies they underwent, 
of being weaken' d by ſo painful a life, every day be. 
came ſtronger and more harden'd z he began to loſe 
thoſe tender graces which are, as it were, the bloom 
of youth; his complexion grew brown and leſs deli. 
cate, and Yiu limbs Jeſs ſoft and more nervous. 
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bis defign of going to ſeek him in the infernal regions. 
Hereupon he goes privately out of the camp, attended 
by fewo Cretans, as far as a temple near the famous 
cavern of Acherontia: he penetrates through the thick 
* darkneſs, arrives on the banks of the Styx, and Cha- 
"i rton receives bim into his boat, He makes application 
+ erofſes Tartarus, wwhere he ſees the torments inflited 
on the ungrateful, on the perjur d, on hypocrites, 
and a Y on "os kings. | 
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E AN while Adraſtus, whoſe 
troops had been conſiderably di- 
W miniſh'd in the battle, had poſt. 
ed himſelf behind the hill Aulon, 


to wait the coming up of ſome re. 


more to ſurprize the enemy : like 
ana a famiſh'd lion, which, having 
been repulſed from the ſheepfold, returns again into 
the ſhady foreſts, and retires to. his den, where he 
whets his teeth and claws, waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to deſtroy the whole flock, Ss 
Telemachus, having taken care to eſtabliſh a ſtrict 
_ dvifcipline throughout the whole army, apply'd him- 
ſelf now ſolely to execute a deſign he had already 
form'd, and which he conceal'd from all the com- 
manders. He had been, for a conſiderable time, di- 
ſturb'd every night with dreams, that repreſented to 
him his father Ulyſſes. His dear image ſtill re- 
_ turn'd towards the end of the night, before Aurora, 
with her dawning light, began to chaſe from heaven 
the wandring ſtars, and to drive from the earth gentle 
ſleep, with all his train of fluttering dreams. Some- 
times he fancied he ſaw Ulyſſes naked, in one of the 
fortunate iſlands, an a river's bank, in a meadow e- 
namell'd with flowers, and ſurreunded by nymphs, 
who threw garments on him to cover him. Sometimes 
he thought he heard him talk in a palace glittering with 
gold and ivory, where he was liſten'd to with pleaſure 
and admiration, by men crown'd with garlands. At other 
times Ulyfles appear'd to him of a ſudden, amidſt the 
bright joy and delights of a feaſt ; where was heard the 
ſoft harmeny of a voice, joined in fweet concord with 
a harp, whoſe blended melody excelled even the harp 
of Apollo, and the voices of all the Muſes. 
Telemachus awaking would grow melancholy up- 
on the recollection of theſe agreeable dreams. Oh 
my father! Oh my dear father Ulyſſes! cry d he; 1 
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moſt frightful dreams had been pleaſanter to me. 


Theſe images of felicity give me to underſtand, that 
| you. are already deſcended to the manſion of bleſſed 
* ſouls, in which the gods reward their virtue with 


eternal tranquillity, Methinks I ſee the Elyſian fields. 


re- O how wretched a thing it is to hope no more! Oh 
ce my deareſt father, ſhall I never ſee you again? ſhall I 
like | never again embrace him who loved me ſo tenderly, 
ing and whom A ſeek after with ſo much pain and toil ? 


into WH fhall I never again hear the voice of that mouth which 
he aſed to poor forth wiſdom ? ſhall I never again kiſs 
able thoſe hands, thoſe precious, thoſe victorious hands, by 

| which ſo many enemies have fallen? ſhall they never 
riet puniſn the fooliſh lovers of Penelope? and muſt Itha- 


im- ca never rife again from her ruins! Oh ye gods, who 
ady are enemies to my father, it is you who ſend me theſe 
m- fatal dreams, to tear from my heart all hope, which is 
di- che fame as if you tore life itſelf from me! No, I 
| to WW can no longer live in this uncertainty, Alas! what 
re- fiy1? J am but too well aſſur'd that my father is no 
bra, WF more: I'll go even to the infernal ſhades to find out 
ven his ghoſt, Theſeus went ſafely thither; the impious 
tle WE Theſeus, who durſt offer violence to the infernal dei. 
ne- ties; whereas I am led thither by a motive of piety. 
the Hercules deſcended thither: I am not Hercules; but 
e- tis glorious to dare to imitate him. Orpheus, by the 
bs, WH recital of his misfortunes, ſucceſsfully moved the 
nes WWF heart of that god, who is repreſented as inexorable z 
ith and prevail'd with him to permit Eurydice to return to 
ure the living. I have a juſter claim to compaſſion than 
ter Orpheus, for my loſs is much greater. Cana beauti- 
he WH ful young woman, who might have been equall'd by 
he many others, be at all compared with the ſage Ulyſſes, 
Ith admir d by all Greece? let us go, let us die, if it 
up muſt be fo : why ſhould we fear death, when we ſuffer 


ſo much in life? O Pluto, O Proſerpine, I will ſoon 
p- try whether you are ſo pityleſs, as you are reported to 
* be! O my father, after having in vain travell'd over 
he land and fea to find you out, I will finally be _ 


— — 
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fied whether you are in the melancholy abodes of 
the dead. Tho' the gods' refuſe me the pleaſure of 
enjoying the ſight of you upon earth, and in the 
light of the ſun, perhaps they may not refuſe me at 
leaſt the ſight of your ghoſt in the kingdom of dark. 


neſs, 


In ſpeaking theſe words, Telemachus bedew'd his” 


bed with tears; then preſently he aroſe, and endea- 
vour'd, by enjoyment of the light, to mitigate that 
ſharp ſorrow which his dreams had occafion'd ; but jt 
was an arrow which had pierced his heart, and which 
he continually carried about with him. In this an- 
guiſh, he took a reſolution to deſcend into the lower 


regions, by a famous place not far from the camp; it 


is call'd Acherontia, becauſe, in this place, there is a 
dreadful cave, which leads down to the banks of A- 


cheron, a river by which the gods themſelves are cau- 
tious how,they ſwear, The town was placed on 2 


rock, like a neſt on the top of a tree : at the foot of 
the rock was this cavern, which fearful mortals durſ 


not approach: the ſhepherds were watchful to turn 
their flocks from going that way: the ſulphurous va- 


ours of the Stygian lake, inceſſantly exhaling through 


this paſſage, tainted the ambient air: around it grew 


neither herb nor flower: there none ever felt the gen- 
tle fannings of the zephyrs, or ſaw the blocming graces 
of the ſpring, nor the rich gifts of autumn ; the 
parched ground looked languiſhing, and nothing was to 
he ſeen, but ſome few leafleſs ſhrubs, and fatal cypreſs 
trees: even at a diſtance from the place, Ceres deny'd 


ber golden harveſt to the labourers : in vain did Bac- 


chus ſeem to promiſe his delicious fruits ; the grapes 


wither'd inſtead of ripening : the melancholy Naiades 
could not there pour forth an unſullied ſtream; their 
waves were always bitter and muddy: no warb- 


ling bird was heard in this deſert, overgrown with 
thorns. and brambles ; no grove was there to ſhelter 
the feather'd choriſters; they went and ſung their 


loves beneatb a milder ſæy: nothing was heard there, 


but 
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but the croaking of ravens, and the owl's hideous 
voice: the very graſs was bitter; and the flocks; 
| which fed thereon, did not feel that kindly joy which 
uſes to make them-ſkip : the bull flew from the 
| heifer, and the dejected ſhepherd forgot his pipe and 
flute. 


Out of th this cavern there frequently iſſued forth a 
black thick ſmoke, which made a ſort of night at mid- 


day. At ſuch times the neighbouring people renew'd 
| their ſacrifices to appeaſe the infernal deities ; but of- 


tentimes men, in the flower of their age, and in the 


bloom of their youth, were the only victims which 
| theſe.cruel deities took pleaſure to ſacrifice by a fatal 
| contagion. - | 


Tt was here that Telemachus relol wd to find out the 


| way into the black abode of Pluto. Minerva, wha 


never ceas'd watching over him, and who had cover'd 


him with her zgis, had beſpoke Pluto's favour in his 
| behalfi Even Jupiter, at the requeſt of Minerva, had 
| order'd Mercury (who every day goes down to the re- 


gions below, to deliver into Charon's hands a certain 
number of dead) to deſire the king of the ſhades that 


| he would permit the ſon of le at ſes to come within his 


dominions. 

Telemachus, by favour of the * dende a away 
from the camp; he travels by the light of the moon, 
and invokes that powerful deity, who in the heavens 
appears the bright planet of the night, on earth is the 
chaſte Diana, and in hell the dreadful Hecate. This 
goddeſs heard hisprayers with a favourable ear, becauſe 
his heart was pure, and becauſe he was led by the x pi- | 
ous love of a dutiful ſon, | 

Scarce had he approach'd the entry of the cave , 
when he heard the roaring of the ſubterranean em- 
pire: the earth trembled under him; and the hea- 
vens, arm'd with lightning and fire, ſeemed to de- 
ſcend in burning ſhowers. The young ſon of Ulyſſes 
WAS - ſurpriz d and troubled, and his whole body was 
cover'd with a cold wet. .3 but his courage ſupported 

OI. U. L him ; 
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him; he lifted up his hands and eyes towards hea. 
ven: great gods, . cried he, I accept theſe omen, 
which I conceive to be happy ; compleat your work, 
He ſpoke, and, redoubling his pace, went boldly 
forward. 

In an inftant the thick ſmoke, which render'd the 
entry of the cavera fatal to all other creatures that 
came near it, was diſſipated; the poiſonous ſmell 
ceaſed for. a while. Telemachus enter'd alone ; for 
what other mortal durſt follow him? two Ctetans, who 
| had accompanied him to a certain diſtance from the 
cave, and whom he had made privy to his deſign, 
ſtood trembling and half dead a great way from it, in 
a temple, pouring forth prayers, and never expectia 
to ſee Telemachus again. 

Mean while, the fon of Ulyſles, with his ſword in 
his hand, ruſhes.into this horrible darkneſs ; ; preſently 
be perceives a dim and faint light, ſuch as we ſee in 
the night time on earth. He obſerves the nimble 
ghoſts fluttering round him, and he puts them by with 
his ſword , next he eſpies the 3 banks of the 
marſhy river, whoſe foul and fluggiſh waters turn in a 
continual whirlpool: he diſcovers, upon the banks of 
it, an innumerable crowd of departed ſouls, who, be- 
ing deſtitute of burial, preſent themſelves in vain to 
the unrelenting Charon : this deity, whoſe everlaſting 
old age is always ſullen and pus tho ſtill vigo- 
rous, anſwers them with nothing but threats and re- 
pulſes, and admits immediately into his boat the young 
Greek. Telemachus had no ſooner enter'd it than 
he heard the mournful groanings of a certain Aenne. 
late ghoſt. 
What en ſaid he, of your miſery 2 what 
were you upon earth? I was, reply d the col, Nabo- 
pharzan, king of proud Babylon : all the people in 
the caſt trembled at the very ſoundiaf my name. 1 
made the Babylonians worſhip me in a temple of mar- 
ble, where I was -repreſented'by a ſtatue of gold, be- 
fore which they aol d, night and 415. * wo — 

ISS. 
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tradict me, but he was immediately puniſh'd for it: 


ab wore delightful to me. I was yet young and vigorous: 
! O what felicities I had yet to taſte in that exalted con- 


tie dition ! but a woman, whom I loved, and who loved 


hat dot me, made me ſenſible that I was not a god. She 
nell poiſon d me, and now I am nothing. Yeſterday my 
* aſhes were, with great ſolemnity, put into a golden 
cho urn. The people wept, they tore their hair, and 
the ſeem'd as if they would throw themſelves into the 


ron, flames of my funeral pile, and ſhare my fate: ſome are 


Wh. ſill going to mourn at the foot of the magnificent 
am | tomb, where my aſhes are laid: but no- body does 


31 | have my memory in abhorence; and here below I begin 
* already to ſuffer the moſt outragious abuſes, <5 + 


"Me Were you truly happy during your reign ? did you feel 
with that kindly peace, without which the heart vemains 
f the always ſhrunk and blaſted, amidſt the greateſt plea- 
\ in WW fures ? no reply'd the Babylonian, I don't fo much 
is of know what you mean: the ſages extol this peace 
us as the only good; but for my part I never felt it. 
in to My heart was inceſſantly ruffled with freſh deſires, 
\fting WY vith fear, and with hope. I endeavour'd to ſtupi- 
vigo- fy myſelf by the violent agitation of my paſſions ; 
d e. endeavour d to keep up this intoxicating frenzy 
young to make it laſting : the leaſt interval of calm reaſon 


had been intolerably bitter to me. Such was the peace 
-onſo. Which I enjoy'd ; all other I took to be a mere fa- 
: ble and a dream, Theſe are the bleſſings which I 
what ret. He 


Nabo- In ſpeaking this, the Babylonian wept like a puſil- 


ple in lanimous poor · ſpirited wretch, enervated by proſperity, 
ne. 1 ad unaccuſtom'd to bear misfortunes with reſolution, 
> ma- There were, hard by him, certain ſlaves, who had 


d, be- been Cain to grace his funeral. Mercury had delivered 
| pre- dem into Charon's hands, together with their king, 
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22 cious of Ethiopia: none ever durſt to con- 


Tk freſh diverſions were every day invented, to render life 


really lament the loſs of me; even my own family 


Telemachus, moved at this Gght; faid to him, 
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him the moſt cruel indignities, One faid to him, 


d to be ſo ſenſeleſs, as to fancy thyſelf a god? oughteſt 
thou not to have remember'd, that thou wert of the 


about Styx, that they may bear witneſs of it, and ab- 


_ wretch to reign upon the earth. This, O Babylonian, 


appeared in the boat among the dead: but ſcarce had 
Telemachus landed, e're they all fled away like the 


and had given them abſolute power over him, who, 
when on earth, was their maſter. The ghoſts of thele 
faves now no more ſtand in awe of the ghoſt of 
Nabopharzan :- they kept him in chains, and offer'd 


were we not men as well as thee? how caw'ſt this 


ſame ſpecies with other men ? another. in an in. 
ſulting manner, ſaid to him, Thou wert in the right 
not to be thought a man, for thou wert a monſter, 
void of all humanity. Another ſaid to him, vel, 
what is now become of thy flatterers s thou haſt 
now nothing to beſtow, poor wretch ! *tis out of 
thy power to do any more miſchief : thou art now 
become a ſlave to thy own ſlaves. The gods are flow 
in executing. juſtice, but they certainly do it at laſt. 
At theſe harſh expreſſions Nabopharzan flung him- 
ſelf flat on his face, tearing his hair through exceſs of 
rage and deſperation 5 but Charon ſaid to the ſlaves, 
pull him by his chain, raiſe him up in ſpight of hi 
teeth; he ſhall not have ſo much as the ſatis faction 
to conceal his ſhame ; it muſt be ſeen by all the gheſt 


ſolve the gods, who ſo long ſuffer d this impious 


is but tbe beginning of thy ſorrows, prepare thyſelf for 
thy tryal before the inflexible Minos, Judge of the 
infernal regions. 

. While the dreadful Charon was thay ſpeaking, li 
boat reached tbe ſhore of Pluto's empire. All the 
ghoſts came thronging to view this living man, that 


ſhades of night, which are diſſipated by the firſt loud all 
* of the day. Charon, with a brow leſs wrink- ing itſelt 
ed, and eyes leſs fierce than uſual, ſaid to the young 1 22 


Greek, O mortal, favourite of the gods, ſince it is 2 
Wes thee to enter- into the kingdom of ohghe, 0D, 
ace 6 


. gn” 
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acceſſible to the living, make haſte and go where the 

deſtinies call thee; go thro' this gloomy path, to the 

po of Pluto, whom thou wilt find on his throne : 
wil 


permit thee to enter into thoſe places, the ſe- 


eets of which I am not allow'd to diſcover. . 
Upon this, Telemachus advances with a quick pace 


be ſees, on all fides of him, multitudes of hovering 


, More numerous than the ſands that cover. the 
ſea-ſhore. Amidſt the hurry of this infinite crowd, 


be is ſeized with a divine horror, obſerving the pro- 


found ſilence of theſe vaſt regions. His hair ſtood 
erect, when he arrived at the melancholy manſion of 


the pityleſs Pluto; his knees tremble, his voice fails 


him, and it was not without great difficulty he pro- 
nounced theſe words to the god: You ſee, O terrible 
deity, the ſon of the unhappy Ulyſſes : I come toenquire 


of you, whether my father is deſcended into your domi- 


nions, or whether he is till wandering upon the earth. 
Pluto was ſeated on a throne of ebony; his com- 
plexton was pale and ſevere ; his eyes hollow, but 
ſparkling with fire; his forehead wrinkled and me- 
nacing. The fight of a living man was as odious 


to lim, as the light is offenſive to the eyes of thoſe 


creatures that are accuſtom'd to keep within their 
receſſes till the approach of night. By his fide ap- 
pear d Proſerpine, who alone engag'd his attention, 


and who ſeem' d, in ſome meaſure, to ſoften his 


heart. She enjoy'd an ever-blooming beauty; but 
her divine gracez ſeemed to be mingled with ſome- 
thing harſh and obdurate, which ſhe had contracted 
from her conſort. | | „ 

At the foot of the throne was pale and devouring 


death, with his ſharp edged ſcythe, which he was con- 


tinually whetting. About him flew black cares, cruel 
jealouſies, revenge cover'd with wounds, and the 


blood. all trickling down; unjuſt hate, coveouſneſs gnaw - 


ing itſelf ; deſpair tearing itfelf with it's own hands 
wild ambition that overthrows all things; trea- 
fon, that feeds PEON blood, and cannot epjoy the 
" e fruits 
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fruits of it's wickedneſs ; envy, that pdurs forth ber 


deadly venom all around 'her, and who grows outragi- 


ouſly mad when ſhe is unable to do any hurt; impiety, 


digging a bottomleſs pit, and deſperately throwing her- 
felf into it; hideous ſpectres, phantoms that aſſume 
the ſhapes of the dead to frighten the living, dreadfy! 


dreams, and watchings no leſs dreadful. With ak- 


theſe direful images was the fierce Pluto ſurrounded, 
and with theſe were his palace fill'd. He anſwer's 
Telemachus with a deep-ſounding voice that made the 
bottom of Erebus to roar : Young mortal, deftiny has 
made thee violate this ſacred ſanctuary of the ghoſt: 
follow thy high deſtiny : I will not tell thee where thy 
father is; *tis enough thou art free'to ſeek for him; 


ſince he has been a king upon earth, thou haſt no more 


to do but to traverſe, on the one hand, that part cf 
gloomy Tartarus where wicked kings are puniſfi d; 
and, on the other, -the Elyſian fields, where the good 


ones are rewarded. But thou canſt not paſs from 


Renee into the Elyſian fields, till thou haſt gone throuck 


Tartarus; make haſte thither, and get you out of my 


comintons/ - 

With this; Telemackus ſeems to fly through thoſe 
void and immenſe ſpaces, ſo impatient was he to ſect 
his father; and to quit the preſence of that horrible 
tyrant, dreaded both by the living and the dead. He 
fo6n finds himſelf on the borders of the melancholy 
Tartarus, from whence there aroſe a black and thick 
Wn whoſe peſtilential ſtench would have brought 

death with it, if it had reach'd the abodes of 


22 living: this ſmoke ſat 3 a river of flaming 


fire, the noiſe whereof, like that of the moſt impetu- 


ous cataracts falling from ſome ſteep rock, into a bot- 
tomleſs pit ſtruck thoſe almoſt deaf that enter 'd into 


thoſe diſmal places. 

Telemachus, ſecretly encouraged by Minerva, un- 
dauntedly enters this gulph. At firſt he percelv'd a 
great number of men, who had lived in the meaneſt 


_ condition, and who were puſhed for having heap d 


u 


ing to i 
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up riches by fraud, treachery, and cruelty. He ob- 
ſery'd great numbers of impious hypocrites, who, 
ſeeming to love religion, had employ' d it as a fair pre- 


text to cover their ambition, and to impoſe upon the 
credulous: theſe men, who had abufed virtue itſelf 


(cho the greateſt gift the gods can beſtow) were pu- 
niſhed as the moſt villanous of all mankind. The chil- 
dren who had kill'd their fathers or mothers, wives 


who had imbru'd their hands in the blood of their huſ- 
bands, traitors who had ſacrificed their country after 
they had violated all the moſt ſolemn oaths, were leſs 


ſeverely puniſhed than theſe hypocrites. Such was 


the ſenterice of the three infernal judges, which was 


grounded upon this ; becauſe hypocrites, not thinking 


it enough to be wicked, like the reſt of the impious, 
would paſs for good men, and fo, by their counterfeit 
virtue, they make people afraid of truſting thoſe wo 


are really virtuons. The gods, whom they mock? 


and whom they render d deſpicable in the eyes of mais x" 5 F 


take delight in exercifing their whole power to revenge 


Near to thefe appeared another ſort of men, whom 


the vulgar do not believe to be very culpable, but 
whom the divine vengeance puniſhes without mercy, 
Thoſe are the ungrateful, the liars, the flatterers who 
have applauded vice; the malicious cenſurers, who 
have endenvour d to fully the brighteſt virtue: in fine, 
tboſe who have raſhly paſs'd ſentence without tho- 
roughly confidering things, and thereby have preju« 


diced the reputation of the innocent. But of all ingra- 


titudes, that chich was puniſhed as the blackeſt, is 
that which is committed againſt the gods: What, ſaid 
Mines, 'ſhall a man be reputed a monſter that fails in 
his acknowledyments to his father, or to his friend, 
from whom he has recerved ſome aſſiſtance; and ſhall 
aen glory in their ingratitude towards the gods, of 
whom. they hold their life, and all the benefits belong. 
ing to i:? Do they not owe their being to them more 
Wan to the parents of whom they are born? The 
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more ſuch crimes are tolerated and excuſed upon earths 
the more they become, here below, objects of an im- 
placable vengeance, from which there is no eſcaping, 
Telemachus ſeeing the three judges fitting and paſ- 
fing ſentence upon a man, took the libenty to aſł them, 
What were his crimes? The criminal immediately taking 
upon himſelf to anſwer, cry'd out, I never did the leaſt- 
evil; on the contrary, I placed my greateſt happineſs in 
doing good: Iever was generous, liberal, juſt, compaſ- 
ſionate; what have they then to charge me with? To 
which Minos anſwer'd, We have nothing to accuſe 
_ thee of with reſpect to men, but didſt thou not owe 
to them far leſs than to the gods? where is then that 
Juſtice thou ſo much boaſteſt of? Thou haſt fail'd in 
no duty towards men, who are nothing; thou haſt 
been virtuous ; but thou haſt referr'd all thy virtue to 
thyſelf, and not to the gods who gave it thee ; thou 


hadſt a mind to enjoy the fruits of thy own proper 


virtue, and made it centre in thyſelf ; thou haſt been 
thy own deity ; but the gods, who were the creators 
of all things, and who have made nothing but for 
_ themſelves cannot renounce their right. As thou didſt 
forget them, ſo they will forget thee, and ſurrender 
thee up to thyſelf ; fince for thyſelf thou livedſt, and 


not for them. Find now (if thou canſt) conſolation in 


thy own heart, Thou art now for ever ſeparated 
from the company of men, whom thou didſt ſtudy fo 
much to pleaſe ; thou art now alone with thyſelf, thy 
pwn idol : know, that there is no true virtue without 
the reverence and love of the gods, to whom every 
thing is due : thy falſe virtue, which has ſo long daz- 
led the eyes of mankind, who are eaſily deceived, 
| ſhall now be put to confuſion, Men who judge of 
virtue and vice only with reſpect to their own conve- 
niency, or inconveniency, are blind both as to good 
and evil; but in this place a divine light overthrows all 
their ſuperficial opinions, often condemning what they 
admire, and juſtifying what they condemn, FF 
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At theſe words the philoſopher, as if he had been 


tkunder- ſtruck, could no longer endure himſelf ; the 
complacency with which he formerly contemplated his 


own moderation, courage, and generoſity, were now 
turn d into deſpair ; the review of his own heart, 
which had been fo great an enemy to the gods, be- 
came his puniſhment, He ſees himſelf, and cannot 
ſhun the hateful object: he now ſees the vanity of the 


opinions of men, whom, in all bis actions, he had 


ſtudy'd to pleaſe. There is an univerſal revolution of 


every thing within him, as if all his entrails were 


turn'd upſide down; he is no more the ſame man: 
his heart no longer affords him ſupport or comfort; 
his conſcience, whoſe teſtimony was formerly ſo plea- 


fing to him, flies in his face, and terribly upbraids him 


with the deceit and illuſion of all his virtues, which 
had not the worſhip of the gods either for their prin- 
ciple, or their object. He is troubled, diſordered, 


ed with ſhame, remorſe, and deſpair: the Furies, 


indeed, do not torment him, becauſe they are ſatisfy d 
with delivering him up to himſelf 3 and his own heart 


fafficiently avenges the gods whom he had deſpis'd : | 


fince he cannot hide himſelf from himſelf, he ſeeks the 
darkeſt places to hide himſelf from others : he courts 


' darknefs but cannot find it; a troubleſome light pur- 


ſues him every-where ; every-where the piercing rays 
of truth revenge his contempt of her. What he lov'd 


formerly, now becomes loathſome to him, as being the 


ſource of his miſeries, which are never to have an end, 


Fe ſays to himſelf, Fool that I am ! I have neither 


known the gods, nor mankind, nor myſelf.” No, I 
have been ignorant of every thing, fince I never lov'd 


the only and true good. Every ftep I took was wrong; 


my wiſdom was nothing but folly, and my virtue nothing 
but impious and fooliſh pride; I was my owt idol. 


At length Telemachus eſpy'd thoſe kings that were 


puniſh'd for having abuſed their power, On one hand, 


a vindictive fury held up to them a mirror, which re- 


prefented to them all their vices in their full deformi- 
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ty : there they ſaw, and were forced to ſee, their ful. 
fome vanity that greedily ſwallowed down their grofle# 
flattery: their hard-heartedneſs. towards men, for 
whoſe benefit they were born; their inſenſibility of 
virtue; their dread to hear the truth; their love of 
baſe men and flattererers; their inapplication ; their 
effeminacy ; their floth ; their miſplaced. jealouſy; 
their pride; their exceſſive pomp, built upon the ruin 
of their people; their ambition to purehaſe a little 
vain-glory with the blood of their ſubjects; in fine, 
their cruelty, which every day hunts out for new 
pleaſures amidft the tears and diſtreſſes of ſo many un- 
happy wretches. Im this mirror, they inceſſantly be- 
hold themſelves where they appear. more dreadtul 
and mionftruous.than the chimera that was vanquiſhed 


by Bellerophon, or the Lernzan hydra, which waz 


deeſtroy'd by Hercules, or than Cerberus himſelf, tho' 


he diſgorges from his three-gaping throats a black and 


Il venomous gore, capable of poiſoning the whole race of | 


mankind dwelling on the face of the earth. | 
At the ſame time, on the other hand, another fury 
inſultingly repeated to them the encomiums which 
their flatterers had beſtowed on them. while alive, and 
preſented another mirror, wherein they faw themſelves 
under the ſame repreſentations as flattery had deſctibrd 
them. The oppoſition of theſe fo contrary portraits, 
was the puniſhment of their vanity, It was obſervable, 
that the moſt wicked of theſe kings were ſuch as, 
during their lives, had received the moſt exalted praiſes; 
becauſe the evil are more dreaded than the good, and 


ſhameleſly exact the ſordid and nauſebus flatteries of 


| the poets and orators of their time. | 

You might hear them groan in this profound dark- 
neſs, where they can fee nothing but the mockings and 
inſults which they are obliged to ſuffer. They have 
none about them but ſuch as repulſe, contradict, and 
oppoſe them. Whereas on earth they ſported them- 
felves with the lives of men, and pretended, that alk 


things were made for them alone; in Tartarus they 
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© are delivered over to the capricious humours of certain 
{ faves, who make them feel, in their turn, the ſeve- 
ntties of a cruel bondage; their ſlavery is painful, nor 
bare they the leaſt hopes of being exer able to miti- 
S gate their captivity. Under the laſh of thoſe flaves, 
no become their mercileſs tyrants, they ſeem like 
the anvil beneath the hammers of the cyclops, when 

{ Vulcan urges them on to work in the glowing furnaces 
| of mount Ætna. | | | 


There Telemachus perceived pale, hideous, and dif- 
may d conntenances, occaſion'd by gnawing grief, 


which the criminals feel within themſelves, They 
are ſtruck with horror at themſelves, nor can 
| they any more deliver themſelves from this horror, 
than from their own very nature. They need no other 


t-for their crimes, than their crimes them- 


| ſelves, which inceſſantly ſtare them in the face, with 
{ all their moſt aggravating circumſtances ; they preſent 
| themſelves to them like horrible apparitions ; they 
| purſue them; whilſt thoſe who are purſued, in order 
| to ſecure themſelves, call for a death more powerful 
than that which ſeparated them from their bodies, 
| In the height of their deſpair, they wiſh to be re- 
lieved by a death that might extinguiſh in them all 


{enſe and thought: they call upon the deep to ſwallow 


{ them up, that they may be reſcued from the avenging 
beams of truth, which perſecutes them; but they are 
| reſerved for a vengeance which diftils upon them drop 


dy drop, and will never be dry'd up. The truth, 
which they dreaded to ſee, now becomes their puniſh- 


ment; they fee at indeed, but they ſee it only flying 
in their faces; the ſight of it. pierces them, rends 
them to pieces, and tears them from themſelves; tis 

Ake che lightning, which, without deſtroying the out- 


ſide, penetrates do the inmoſt parts of the bowiels. 
Like 20 metal in a flaming furnace, the ſoul is, as it 


were, melted down in this avenging fire; it's tex- 


ure is deſtroy d by it, and yet there is nothing con- 


md; K Aiſſolves even the very firſt grigeiples of | 
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life, and yet it is impoſſible for them to die; they are torn 
from themſelves, and can find neither eaſe nor com. 
fort for one ſingle moment: they ſubſiſt only by their 
rage againſt themſelves, and by a deſpair which makes 
them furious, 

Among theſe objects, which made Telemachus's 
hair —4 erect, he ſaw ſeveral of the ancient king 
of Lydia puniſh'd, for having preferr'd the ſoft delights 
of a luxurious life, to the important labours which 
ought to be inſeparable from royalty, and continually 
employ'd in promoting the happineſs of their people. 

Theſe kings reproach'd each other for their folly 
and ftupidity, One of them ſaid to another, who had 
been his ſon, Did I not often recommend to jou, 
when I was old, and finking to my grave, to take 
eare to redreſs thoſe miſchiefs which I had committed 
through negligence? O unhappy father, reply'd the 
ſon, tis you that have ruin'd me; *twas your example 
that inſpir'd me with pride, arrogance, luſt, and cru- 
elty to mankind, While I ſaw you reign in fo indo- 
lent a manner, and ſurrounded with ſo many baſe ſy- 
cophants, I grew fond of flattery and pleaſure : 1 
thought the reſt of men were, in reſpe& of kings, 
what horſes and other beaſts of burden are in regard to 
men; that is to ſay, creatures, which are no other- 
wiſe eſteem d, than as they are ſerviceable, and mi- 
niſter to our conveniency, This was my opinion; it 
was from you I deriv'd it; and now I endure all theſe 
miſeries for imitating your example. To theſe re- 
proaches, they added the moſt daeadfal curſes ; and 
were ſo enraged, that they ſeem d to be ready to tear 
one another to pieces, 

Around theſe kings there likewiſe hover'd, like 
owls in the night-time, cruel ſuſpicions, vain alarms: 
diffidences, which revenge ſubjects upon their inhu- 
man kings, infatiable thirſt of riches, falſe glory, that 
is ever tyrannical, and vile effeminacy, which doubles 


all the evils one ſuffers, without ever being able to af- 


ford any ſolid pleaſure, * of theſe kings were 


ſeverely 
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ſeverely puniſh'd, not for the ill they had done, but 
for the omiſſion of that good which they ought to 
have done; Alb the crimes of the people; which-pw62 
ceed from remiſſneſs in executing the laws, were im- 


puted to their kings, who ought to reign for no 


other end, but to make their laws reign through their 
miniſtry. They were likewiſe charged with all the 
diſorders which ariſe from pride, luxury, and all 
ether exceſſes which throw men into a ſtate of vio- 


lence, and tempt them to Violate” the laws in order 


to acquire wealth. Above all, thoſe kings were treat- 


ed with great rigour, who, inſtead of being good and 
vigilant ſhepherds over the people, thought of nothing 


but how to worry their flocks like ſo many voracious 
wolves. „„ js 
But that which moſt troubled. and ſurpꝛiz d Tele- 


machus, was to ſee in this abyſs of darkneſs and mi- 


ſry, a great many kings, who have paſs'd on earth 


fir good princes, now condemn'd to the pains of Tar- 


urus, for ſuffering themſelves to be govern'd by wick- 


td and defigning men. Theſe were puniſhed for the 
evils which they had ſuffered to be committed by 
their authority. Moſt of theſe kings had been neither 


rod nor wicked, their weakneſs was ſo great; they 
never had dreaded being kept in ignorance of the 
truth; they never had a reliſh for virtue, nor placed 
their delight in doing good. 15 5 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Leeni enters the Eiyſian fields, wohere he It known 
again by Arcefius his great- grand: fat her, obo d- 
ares him, that Ulyſſes is. among the living; that he 

| Hall fee bim again in Ithaca, and reign there after 
bis father. Arceſius deſcribes to him the felialy 

1 awhich juſt men enjoy, particularly good kings, abo, 

| Auring their lives, have worſhipped the gods, and 

0 Be. 1 oſs ef r bair ſubjefts, He mala 

153 2 oY — ce, that the Heroes, ⁊bbo have excelled 

4 only in the art of war, are far leſs happy than they 


in a ſeparate place. He gives inſtructions to Telema- SR 
chus ; after which the latter, returns with ſpeed ! to the e ip 2 
confedtrate camps , 
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as much eaſed, as if a huge moun- 
tain had been removed off his breaſt + 


* 

* 
l 8 1 

* 
N 


there, without hope of being ever 


in obſerving how much kings were more grievouſly tor- 
mented than other criminal 

ny duties, ſo many perils, ſo many ſnares, fo many 
difficulties in coming at the truth, to guard againft 


others, and againſt one's ſelf too, and at laſt ſo 
many horrible tortures in hell, after having been ſo 
envy'd, ſo worry'd, and ſo thwarted in a ſhort courſe 


of life! O how void'of ſenſe is the man who courts a 
crown ! happy he who keeps within the bounds of a 
private and. peaceful life, whetein'he may with more 
eaſe be virtuous ! | | 


In making theſe reflections, His mind was troubled; 


and diſordered ; he trembled with fear; he was brought» 
under a conſternation which made him feel ſomething 
of that deſpair thoſe miſerable- princes ſuffered, whoſe 


wretched condition he had juſt beheld. But the far- 


ther he made off from theſe territories of darkneſs, 
horror, and'deſpair, his courage: began gradually to re- 
vive; he breathed anew in proportion as he went for- 


ward; and now began to perceive at a diſtance that 


grateful and pure light, which: ſtreamed from tlie 
manſions of = heres, | 

Here reſided 
that time, governed mankind z being ſeparated from 
the reſt of the juſt; As wicked'princes were infinitely 
more ſeverely puniſhed in Tartarus, than thoſe of in- 


ferior condition; ſo theſe good kings enjoy'd, in the 


Llyſian fields, a happineſs, infinitely exceeding that: 
of tho reſt of mankind, who had devoted themſelves. 
to virtue, when upon earth ES 


M2 8 Tele 


n 
2 —ů— 


1 ſooner had Telemachus got out 
of this place, but he felt himſelf. 


by this relief he was convinced of 
the miſery of thoſe who are ſhut up 
releaſed. He ſhiver'd with horror, 


s. What, ſaid he, ſo ma- 


11 thoſe virtuous: kings, who had, til 
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Telemachus advances towards theſe kings, who 


were placed in odoriferdus groveson the ever freſh 


and flowery green! a thouſand little rivulets water'q 
theſe beauteous ſeats with a cryſtal. ſtream, which dif. 


fuſed a delicious freſhneſs all around: an infinite num. 
ber of birds made thoſe groves reſound with their me- 


lodious notes: here were ſeen at once the flowers of 


the ſpring growing up beneath + one's feet, and the 


richeſt. fruits of autumn hanging on the trees over. 


head: here was never felt the ſcorching heat of the 


furious dog-ſtar : here the bleak north-winds dare ne- 
ver blow to ſpread abroad the rigours of winter : nei. 


ther war, that thirſts after blood, nor eruel envy, that 


bites witk an invenom'd tooth, and carries twiſted 


vipers in her boſom, and wreathed about her arms, 


nor jealouſies, diſtruſts, fear, nor vain deſires, did 
ever approach this bleſſed manſion of peace: here, 
the day never cloſes ; and night with her fable vail is 
utterly unknown: a pure agreeable light ſpreads itſelf 
zound the bodies of theſe righteous men, and ſurrounds 
them with it's rays like a garment : it is not like that 
duſky light, which illuminates the eyes of miſerable 
mortals, and which, compar'd to this, is no better 
than darkneſs; it is rather a celeſtial glory than a 
light; for it penetrates more ſutl-tilly the thicket 
body, than the beams of the ſun can pierce the pureſt 


cryſtal ; yet it never dazzles, but, on the contrary, 


ſtrengthens the eyes, and conveys to the inmoſt re- 
ceſſes of the ſoul an inexpreſſible ſerenity. It is 
with this alone that the bleſſed are nouriſh'd ; it 
beams from them, and enters into them; it pene- 
trates them, and incorporates itſelf with them, as 


food with us; they ſee it, they feel it, they breathe 


it; it cauſes an inexhauſtible fountain of peace and 
Joy to ſpring up in their ſouls ; they are immerſed in 
this abyſs of joy, as fiſhes in the ſea; they deſire no- 
thing; they have all things without having any thing; 
for the reliſh of this pure light ſatifies the hunger of 


their ſouls ; their utmoſt wiſhes axe gratified ; . 
| 8 | . | nel 
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their plenitude raiſes them above all that empty cray- 
ing minds court upon earth : all the pleafures with 
which they are environ'd do not affect them, becauſe 
their conſummate happineſs, which proceeds from 
within them, admits no ſenſe of any delights to enter 
from without: they are like the gods, who, reple- 
niſh'd with near and ambroſia, would reject and nau- 
ſeate thoſe groſs meats, which the moſt exquiſite table 
of mortals could ſet before them: all evils fly far a- 
way from theſe calm ahodes: death, ſickneſs, poverty, 
pain, lamentation, remorſe, fear, and even hope, 
(which is often as painful to us as fear itſelf) diviſions, 
diſguſts, and vexations, can find no acceſs here. = I 
If the lofty mountains of Thrace, whoſe haughty 
brows (cover d with everlaſting ſnow, and ice coëval 
with the world) divide the clouds, ſhould be over- 
turned from their deep foundations, which are fixed 
in the centre of the earth, yet the hearts of theſe 
righteous men would be unappall'd and unmoved; 
they can only feel the tender touches of ſoft compaſ- 
fion for the inhabitants of the world, oppreſſed with 
miſeries ; but then it is ſuch a ſweet and calm kin 
of compaſſion, as alters not in the leaſt their unchange- 
able felicity: eternal youth, endleſs happineſs, and a 
glory perfectly divine, are impreſſed on their counte- 
nances :- but their joy has nothing in it that js wanton 
or indecent ; it is a gentle, noble, majeſtick joy; it is 
a ſublime taſte of truth and virtue that tranſports them; 
they are conſtantly and perpetually in ſuch a raviſh- 
ment of ſoul, as is felt by a tender mother at the fight 
of her beloved ſon whom ſhe had given over for dead; 
but this rapture, which ſoon withdraws from ſuch a 
mother's heart, never forſalces the ſouls of theſe men 
it never decays in the leaſt, it is always freſh and new; 
they have the tranſports of inebriation, without the 
diſorder and ſtupefaction of it: they diſcourſe together 
of what they ſee and taſte; they deſpiſe the fond de- 
lights and vain pomps of their former conditions, which 
they deplorę; they with pleaſure reflect on thoſe ſad 
| | 2 CCC 


but ſhort years, wherein they were obliged to ſtruggle 
againſt their own inclinations, and the torrent of cor. 
rupt men, in order to become virtuous : they admire 


the aſſiſtance of the gods who lead them, as it were 


by the hand, in the paths of virtue, through a multi. 
tude of perils : ſomething unſpeakably divine runs in- 
ceſſantly through their hearts, like a flood of the di- 
vine nature itſelf, which unites itſelf to them: they 
ſee, they feel that they are happy, and are ſenſible 
they ſhall always be fo: they all ſing the praiſes of the 
gods, and all of them together make but one voice, 
one thought, one heart, One common felicity roll; 
in upon them, and overflows, as it were, with tide; 
of bliſs their united ſpirits, e | 
While they enjoy theſe divine raptures, whole ages 
glide away more ſwiftly than hours do with mortal, 
Here on earth; and yet a thouſand and a*thouſand ages, 


©  Whenelapſed, do not in the leaſt diminiſh their felicity, 


which is aways new, and always entire: they all reign 
together, not on ſuch thrones as the hand of mit 
can overrurn, but in themſelves, with a power that 
can never be ſhaken ; for now they have no more need 
to make themſelves formidable, by a power borrowed 
from a vile and miſerable people; nor do they any longer 
wear thoſe vain diadems, beneath whoſe dazzling luſtre 
Jark ſo many fears and melancholy cares: the gods 
themſelves have plac'd on their heads ſuch crowns, 
whoſe glory nothing can ever tarniſh. 

Telemachus, who. was in: queſt of his father, and 
was once afraid of finding him in theſe regions, was 


ſo raviſh'd with this taſte of peace and felicity, that 


he could have-wiſh'd to have met him here, and was 
very much concern'd, that he himſelf ſhould be forc'd 
to return again into the ſociety of mortals. Here it is, 
ſaid he, that true life is to be found, and what on 
earth is called life is nothing but death. But what 
furprized him was, his ſeeing ſo many kings puniſh'd 
in Tartarus, and. ſo few bleſſed in the Elyſian fields. 
This convinced him, that there are but few king 


who 
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who are firm and courageous enough to withſtand their 


| own power, and to reject the flattery of fo many men 


who ſtudy to excite all their paſſions; ſo that good 
kings muſt needs be very rare; and the greateſt part 


are ſo wicked, that the gods would not be juſt, if, 
| when they have ſuffered them to abuſe their power 


during their life, they ſhould not ehaſtiſe them after 


| their death. | 


Telemachus,. not finding his father Ulyſſes among 


| theſe kings, looked about him to ſee if he could find 
| at leaſt his grandfather the divine Lacrtes. Whilſt he 
| was looking for him in vain, a venerable majeſtick old 


man made up to him. His old age did not refemble 
that of mortal men, whom the weight of years bows 


| down to the earth; one might perceive only that he 
| was old before he died; it was an agreeable mixture of 


all the gravity of age with all the graces of youth; 


| for thoſe graces revive, even in the moſt decrepid old- 
men, the moment they enter into the Elyſian fields. 
| This man advanced eagerly towards Telemachus, and 


look'd upon him with all the complacency imaginable, 
as on a perſon who was very dear to him, Tele- 


machus, not knowing him, was both in pain and in. 


ſuſpence, | 


1 forgive thy not knowing me, O my dear ſon, ſaid 
the old man to him: I am Arcefius, father of Laer- 


tes. I refign'd my laſt breath a little before Ulyfles 


my gratidfon ſet out for the ſiege of Troy: thou wert. 


then an infant in thy nurſe's arms; I even then con- 
ceived great hopes of thee, nor was I miſtaken, fince 
I ſee thee deſcended into Pluto's kingdoms to ſeek 


thy father, and fince the gods are thy ſupport in this 


enterprize. O happy child! thou art favour'd by the 
gods, who are laying up for thee a glory equal to thy 
father s! O how happy am I to fee thee again! Seek 
no more thy father in theſe regions; he is yet alive, 


reſerved to reſtore the grandeur of our family in the 


iſle of Ithaca, Even Laertes, tho' he . bends beneath 


the weight of years, yet Kill eajoys the light, and 
| waits 
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waits for his ſon's coming to cloſe his eyes. Thus 
mortals paſs away like flowers that blow in the morn. 
ing, and in the evening are withered and trampled 
under foot, The generations of men flide away like 
the waves of a rapid river : nothing can ſtop the courſe 
of time, which ſweeps away even ſuch things as ſeem 
to be the moſt immovable, - Thou, O my ſon, my 
dear fin, even thou, who now enjoyeſt ſo lively and 
fo pleaſurable a youth, forget'not that this bright part 
of thy life is nothing but a flower, that is almoſt as 
ſoon withered as blown. Thou wilt ſee thyſelf in- 
ſenfibly changed ; the ſmiling Graces, the gentle joys 
which now accompany you, ſtrength, health, and jollity, 
will all vaniſh like a delightful dream, and will leave 
behind them nothing but their ſad remembrance. Lan- 
guid old age, that enemy to pleaſure, will wrinkle thy 
brow, bend thy body, weaken thy trembling limbs, dry 
up in thy heart the ſource of joy, make thee diſreliſh 
what is preſent, and dread what is to come, and rendet 
thee inſenfible to every thing, but pain and ſorroy, 
This time to thee ſeems diſtant and remote; but alas, 
my ſon, thou art deceived; it haſtens towards thee, 
and will ſoon reach thee: that which advances with fo 
much rapidity cannot be far from thee : time is always 
upon the wing; nay the preſent time is already gone 
far away, fince it is annihilated in the moment 
we are ſpeaking, and can come near us no more, 
Therefore, O my ſen, never rely on the preſent, but 
let the proſpect of futurity ſupport thee in the rough 
uneven path of virtue: prepare for thyſelf, by the 
purity of thy manners, and thy love of juſtice, a 
place in the happy ſeat of peace. In a ſhort time 
thou ſhalt ſee thy father reſume the government of 
Ithaca: thou art born to reign after him; but alas, O 
my ſon, how deceitful a thing is royalty ! If you look 
on it afar off, you ſee nothing but authority, grandeur, 
and pleaſure ; but if you approach near to it, it is full 
of thorns and difficulties, A private man may, with- 

out diſgrace, lead a calm obſcure life; but a King * 
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not, without reproach, prefer an eaſy, unactive life, 


to the painful offices of government; he owes himſelf 
to the nation he governs; and is never allowed to be at 
his own diſpofal ; his leaſt ſlips are of infinite conſe- 


quence, becauſe they occaſion national miſeries, and 


that ſometimes for ſeveral ages: he ought to check 


the audaciouſneſs of wicked men, ſupport innocence, 


and diſcountenance calumay, It is not enough for 
him to do no ill; he muſt do all the poſſible good that 


his people ſtand in need of, It is not enough for him 
to do good for his own part; but he muſt likewiſe | 


prevent ail the miſchiefs others would do, were they 
not reſtrained, Fear therefore, O my ſon, fear ſo 
perilous a condition, be arm'd with courage againſt 
thyſelf, againſt thy paſſions, and againſt flatterers, 


Arceſius, as he ſpoke theſe words, ſeem' d poſſeſſed 
| with a divine flame, and fhewed to Telemachus a 
cauntenance full of compaſſion for the miſeries that 


accompany a royal ſtate. Imperial power, ſaid he, 


if aſſumed for the gratifying a man's own ſelf, is a 


monſtrous tyranny ; if accepted to fulfil the 4uties 
that belong to it, and to conduct a numerous people, 
as a father guides his children, it is a laborious ſervi- 


tude; that requires heroick courage and patience, On 
the other hand, it is certain, that thoſe who have 
reign'd with an untainted virtue, are here in poſſeſ- 
fioa of all that the gods can poſſibly beſtow, in order 


to conſtitute the moſt conſummate felicity, 


While Arceſius ſpoke in this manner, his ls ; 


ſunk deep into Telemachus's heart, and were im- 


preſſed therein like thoſe indelible figures, which an 
able artiſt graves in braſs, in order to tranſmit them 
down to the moſt remote poſterity. His ſage diſcourſe. 


was like a ſubtle flame, that pierced into the very bowels 
of young Telemachus; he felt himſelf mov'd and in- 
flam'd ; ſomething of a divine efficacy ſeem'd to melt 
down his heart within him : that which refided in the 


moſt intimate receſſes of his ſoul ſecretly conſum'd 


ha; he could neither contain Ld nor ſupport it, nor 
reſiſt 
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reſiſt fo violent an impreſſion; it was a lively and de- 
lightful ſenſation, mix'd with a ſort of torment, ca- 
pable of depriving one of lifgmG. N 
At length Telemachus began to breathe more frce- 
ly. He perceiv'd in the countenance of Arceſius a 
great reſemblance of Latrtes ; he thought too that he. 
remember'd, tho' imperfectly, in his father Ulyſſes 
the ſame kind of lineaments, when he ſet out for 


4 > Aa, 


him. At length he aſks him, who tlioſe men are 
that ſtand round him? | SG | 


They are, my ſon, ſaid the grave old man, ſuch 
| perſons as have been the ornarhent of the age they 
Erd in, the glory and happineſs of mankind. Thou 
ſeeſt the few kings whio have been truly worthy of 
royalty, and have faithfully diſcharged the function of 
gods upon earth. Thoſe others whom thou feeſt not 
fir from them, but parted by that ſmall cloud, enjoy 


a far leſs degree of glory ; thoſe indeed are heroes, but. 


the recompence of their valour, and military expedi- 
tions, is not to be compared with that of wife, juſt, 
and beneficent princes. 7 55 
Among theſe heroes thou beholdeft Theſeus, who 
wears a ſort of ſadneſs on his brow, He was ſo un- 
happy as to rely too much upon an artfuF wife, and is 


ſtill afflicted for having ſo unjuſtly begg'd of Neptune 


the cruel death of his ſon Hippolytus, Happy had it 
| | e e 
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been for him, if he had not been ſo paſſionate, and ſo 
eaſily provok'd! Thou alſo ſeeſt Achilles leaning on 
his ſpear, by reaſon of .the wound which the lewd 
Paris gave him on his heel, and which was the cauſe 
of his death. Had he been as wiſe, juſt, and mode- 
rate, asthe was fearleſs, the gods would have granted 
him a long reign, but they were compaſſionate to the 
Phthiotes and the Dolopes, whoſe king he was to 
have been, had he, according to the courſe of nature, 
ſurviv'd his father Peleus. The gods were unwilling 
to deliver over ſo many people to the mercy of a hot- 
brain'd man, more eaſily provok'd than the moſt 


ſtormy ſea. 'The fatal ſiſters have ſhortened his thread 


of life, and he was like a half-blown flower:mow?d 


down by a plough-ſhare, and which dies before the 


end of the day which gave it birth. The gods were 
willing to make uſe of him only as they do of torrents 
and tempeſts, to puniſh men for their crimes : they 

employ'd Achilles.to demoliſh the walls of Troy, re- 
venge the perjury of Laomedon, and chaſtiſe the un- 
juſt amours of Paris. After having thus, made uſe of 
him, as the inſtrument of their vengeance, they were 
appeas d; and, unmov'd by the tears of Thetis, they 

refus d to ſuffer that young hero any longer on the 
earth, who was fit far nothing but to diſturb man- 
kind, and to overthrow cities and kingdoms. But doſt 
thou obſerve that other 3 who looks ſo fiercely? 

*Tis Ajax, the, ſan of Telam on, and. couſin of Achilles: 
doubtleſs you are mt ignorant What glory he acquir's 
in battle. After the death of Achilles, he pretended 
that his armour ought nat to be beſtow'd.on any but 
mimſelf : th) father did nqt think fit to, yigld him up 
that advantage, and the Greeks judg'd them to Ulyſſes. 
Ajax upon this kill's himſelf in deſpair: rage and in- 
dignatiqn are {till legible in his face: do not go near 
him, my ſpn, for he would think you:had:a,mind. to 
inſult him, on acount of his -misfortunes, for which 
he ought juſtly to be pitied. Doſt thou not obſerve, 


chat he lopks.at us With uneaſineſs, and is juſt now | 


hurrying 
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hurrying away into the gloomy grove, becauſe he hates 
to ſee us. On the other ſide thou ſeeſt Hector, who 
had been invincible, if the ſon of Thetis had not at the 


ſame time been in the world. But take notice there 
of Agamemnon, who ſtill carries upon him the marks 
of Clytemneſtra's perfidy. O my fon, I tremble to 


think of the misfortunes of the impious Tantalus's 
family. The diviſion of the two brothers, Atreus and 
'Thyeſtes, fill'd that houfe with horror and blood, 
Alas! how many crimes does one crime draw after it ! 


Agamemnon, when he return'd at the head of the 
Greeks from the ſiege of Troy, had not time to enjoy 
in peace, the glory he acquir'd in war, And this is 
the common deſtiny of almoſt all conquerors. All 


the men whom thou ſeeſt yonder, have been formi- 
dable in war, but they were not amiable or virtuous, 


and therefore are admitted only to the ſecond manſion 


of the Elyfian fields. 1 
As for thoſe others who have reign'd with juſtice, 


and have had a tender love for their people, they are 


the favourites of the gods. While Achilles and Aga- 
memnon, full of their quarrels and battles, do ſtilh 
even-here, -retain their nnquiet diſpoſition, and natural 
infirmities; while' they in vain regret the life they have 
loſt, and teaze themſelves with the thoughts of their 
being now- only impotent and vain ſhadows. Thoſe 


juſt kings, being purified by the divine light which 
feeds them, have nothing more to defire to make them 


happy; with eyes of compaſſion} they behold the reſt- 
leſſneſs of mortals ; and the great defigns, which diſ- 


tract the thoughts of ambitious men, appear to them 


like the ſports of children; their hearts are repleniſh'd 
with truth and virtue, which they draw at the foun- 
tain head: they have nothing more to ſuffer either 
from themſelves or from others; no more appetites, 


no more neceſſities, no more fears. Every thing is at 


an end with them, except their joy, which is endleſs, 
Obſerve,” my ſon, that ancient king Inachus, who 


Founded the kingdom of Arges: thou ſeeſt how full of 
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ſweetneſs and majeſty his old age appears: flowers 
grow beneath his feet; and his light tread reſembles 


the flight of a bird: he holds in his hand an ivory 


harp, and with eternal raptures ſings the wonderful 


| works of the gods: from his heart and his mouth 


breathe exquiſite perfumes 3 the melody of his lyre 


and voice were enough to raviſh the gods as well as 


men: he is thus rewarded for the tender affection he 

bore to the people whom he aſſembled within the com- 

paſs of his new walls, and to whom he gave laws. 
On the other ſide you may ſee, among thoſe myr- 


tles, Egyptian Cecrops, the firſt king of Athens, a 
city conſecrated to that wiſe goddeſs whoſe name it 
bears. Cecrops, having brought beneficial laws from 
Egypt, (a country which has been to Greece, the 


ſource both of literature and morality) ſoften'd the 


| rough tempers of the inhabitants of the Attic villages, . 
and united them by the bands of ſociety. He was juſt, 


kind, and compaſſionate, He left his people in great 


proſperity and affiuence, and his own family in a tate 


of mediocrity. He was not willing his children ſhould 


* 


| ſucceed him in his authority, becauſe he judg'd there 
J 


were others more deſerving of it. 


I muſt not omit to ſhew thee Erycthon in that lit- 


tle valley; he invented the uſe of filver for money; 


he did it with deſign to facilitate commerce among the 
| iflands of Greece; but he foreſaw the inconveniency 
| attending this invention. Apply yourſelves, ſaid he, 
do all the people, to multiply among yourſelves the 
riches of nature, which are the true riches; cultivate 
and improve the earth, that you may have great plenty 
of corn, wine, oil, and fruits; get innumerable flocks 
and herds, that may feed you with their milk, and 


clothe you with their wool; and by this means you 


need never fear falling into poverty: the more chil- 
dren you have, the richer you will be, provided you 


breed them up to labour and induſtry; for the earth is 


inexhauſtible, and her fruitfulneſs increaſes in propor- 
tion to the number of her inhabitants who are diligent 
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to manure her; ſhe bountifully rewards the labours of 
them all, whereas ſhe is niggardly and unkind to them 
Who are negligent in her culture: endeavour therefore 
principally to acquire this true wealth, which is ſuf. 
[ficient to anſwer all the real neceſſities of manking, 
As for coin'd money, it ought not to be valued any far. 
ther than it is ſubſervient to the carrying on ſuch war} as 


you are unavoidably engaged in abroad, or in the way 


of commerce, for purchaſing ſuch neceſſary commodi- 
ties as are wanting in your own country; and it were 
to be wiſh'd, that there were no longer in the world 
any trafficking for ſuch things as ſerve only to keep up 
luxury, vanity, and effeminacy. The fage EryQhon 
would often ſay to them: my dear children, I fear ] 
have made you a fatal preſent, in imparting to you 
the invention of money : I foreſee, it will excite ava- 
rice, ambition, and pomp ; that it will encourage an 
infinite number of pernicious arts, whoſe tendency is 
only to corrupt and debauch good manners ; that it 
Will give you a diſguſt of that happy fimplicity, which 
conſtitutes the ſerenity and ſecurity of life. In fine, 
that it will breed in you a contempt for agriculture, 
which is the baſis of human life, and the ſource of all 
ſubſtantial riches : but the gods are my witneſſes, 
that with ſincerity of heart I beſtow'd this invention 
on you, which in itſelf is uſeful. But at length, 
when Erycthon found, that money corrupted the peo- 
ple as he had foreſeen, he, for grief, retired to a ſoli- 
tary mountain, where he lived in poverty, and ſe- 
gueſter'd from men, to an extreme old age; nor 
would he concern himſelf in the government ol 
Cities, TED: 
famous Triptolemus, whom Ceres had taught the art 
of tilling the ground, and eovering it every year with 
golden harveſts. Not but that men were betore this ac- 
quainted with the method of multiplying corn by ſow- 
ing it; but they knew not the art of huſbandry to that 
Perfection, till Triptolemus, ſent by Ceres, cane 
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with a plough in his hand to offer the goddeſs's favour 
to all thoſe who had courage enough to overcome their 
natural lazineſs, and addict themſelves to aſſiduous la- 
bour. Soon did Triptolemus teach the Greeks to 
cleave the earth, and to fertilize her by rending her 


| boſom, Soon did the ardent indefatigable reapers cut 
| down with their ſharp fickles, the bearded grain with 
| which the yellow fields were covered; even the wild 


| and barbarous people, that wander'd here and there in 
the foreſts of 


mitted to laws; as ſoon as they had learn'd to make the 
| harveſts riſe, and to feed upon bread. Triptolemus 
made the Greeks ſenſible of the pleaſure of owing 


| their riches to nothing but their own labour; and of 
| finding in their own fields whatever was neceſſary to 


| render their lives commodious and happy, This plain 
and innocent affluence, inſeparable from agriculture, 
brought to their minds, the ſage counſels of Erycthon; 
| fo that they contemn'd money, and all artificial riches, 


| which are no otherwiſe riches, than as they become 
ſo by men's fancy, tempting them to ſeek for dange= 
| Tous pleaſures, and diverting them from labour, where- 


in they would find all that is ſubſtantially good, to- 


| gether with purity of manners, in the full enjoy- 
ment of liberty, They then were fully convinc'd 


| that a fruitful and well till'd field, is the true treaſure 
of a family, that is wiſe enough to be content to live 


ftugally as their fathers did before them. And happy 


| had it been for the Greeks, had they continued firm 


to theſe maxims, ſo adapted to render them powerful, 


|. free, happy, and worthy- to be ſo by a ſolid virtue. 
But, alas! they begin to admire falſe riches, gradually 
| negle@ the true, and degenerate from this admirable 
ſunplicity. O my ſon! thou ſhalt one day fill a 
throne ; then remember to bring men back to the 
exerciſe of huſbandry, to honour that art, to eaſe thoſe 


| Who apply themſelves to it, and neither to ſuffer the 


people to live idle, nor to ſpend their time in thoſe 
GE N 2 | defſtructivg 


pirus and Etolia, ſeeking acorns for 
their food, ſoften'd their rugged manners, and ſub- 
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deſtructive arts which foment luxury and ſloth. Thoſe. 
two men who were ſo wiſe when upon earth, are here 
the favourites of the gods: take notice, O my ſon, 

that their glory as far exceeds that of Achilles, and 
the other heroes who have only been eminent in 
war, as the agreeable ſpring is preferable to the frozen 


-, Winter, or as the light of the ſun is brighter than that 


of the moon, | 
While Argeſius was thus ſpeaking, he obſerved Te. 
lemachus's eyes were continually fix'd upon a little 
grove of laurel, planted near a rivulet, whoſe banks 
were enamell'd with violets, roſes, lilies, and other 
odor ferous flowers, whoſe lively colours reſembles 
thoſe of Iris when ſhe deſcends from heaven to earth, 
to bring ſome meſſage from the gods to mortal men, 
It was the great king Seſoſtris, whom Telemachus 
diſcern'd in that lovely place; and who was infinitely 
more majeſtick than when he ſat on the throne of 
Egypt. Gentle rays of light ſtream'd from his Eyes, 
Which dazzled thoſe of Telemachus; had you ſeen 
him, you would have thought him inebriated with 
nectar, ſo much had the divine ſpirit tranſported him 
above human reaſon, as a reward for his virtues. 
Said Telemachus to Arceſius; O my father, I 
know this to be Seſoſtris, the wiſe king of Egypt, 
whom I not long ago ſaw upon earth. It is true, re- 
ply'd Arceſius, and thou ſeeſt how largely the gods 
remunerate virtuous princes ! but know, that all this 
felicity is nothing in comparriſon of what was deſign'd 
for him, if too great proſperity had not made him for- 
get the rules of moderation and juſtice. His inordi- 
nate deſire to humble the pride and inſolence of the 
Tyrians, prompted him to take their city. This con- 
queſt made him covet more; he ſuffered himſelf to be 
ſeduced by the vain glory of conquerors; he ſubdu' d, 
or rather ravag' d, all Aſia. At his return into Egypt, 
he found his brother had ſeiz'd his throne, and, by 
an unrighteous adminiſtration, had alter'd the moſt 
wholeſcme laws of the country, Thus his mighty 
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conqueſts only brought affliftion upon his kingdom. 
But what render d him more inexcuſable was, that he 
grew intoxicated with his own glory; he harneſs'd . 
the moſt haughty kings he had ſubdu'd, and made them 
drag his triumphal chariot. He afterwards acknoẽ-w- 
ledg'd his fault, and was aſham'd of having been fa 
inhuman, And this was the fruit of his victories. 
Theſe are the miſchiefs conquerors bring upon them- 
ſelyes, and upon their own ſtates, while they go about 
to uſurp thoſe of their neighbours. This is what 
eclipſed the glory of a king, otherwiſe ſo juſt and be- 
neficent ; and it is this that diminiſh'd the happineſs 
which the gods had prepared for him. g | 

Doſt thou not ſee, O my ſon, that other perſons 
whoſe wound appears ſo glorious ? it is a king of Ca- 
na, Dioclides by name, who facrific'd himſelf, for his 
people's good, in battle; becauſe the oracle had de- 
clar d that in the war between the Carians and the Ly- _ 
cians, that nation, whoſe king ſhould fall, ſhould de 
victorious. N En 

There is likewiſe another whom I would have you 

take notice of; it is a wiſe legiſlator, who having, 
for the benefit of his country, fram'd fuch laws as 
were proper to render the people virtuous and happy, 
made them ſwear, they would never violate any of 
thoſe laws during his abſence ; after which he left 
them, became a voluntary exile, and dy'd poor in a 
ſtrange land, to oblige them, in conſequence of that 
oath,” for ever to obſerve thoſe wholeſome laws, | 
That other prince thou ſeeſt, is Euneſymus king of 
the Pylians, and one of the anceſtors of the ſage Ne- 
ftor, © When the earth was ravag'd by a peſtilence, 
which ſent down to the banks of Acheron, multitudes 
of crowding ghoſts, he begg'd of the gods that he might 
appeaſe their wrath, and redeem by his own death ſo 
many thouſand innocent men. The gods heard his pray- 
er, and beſtow'd upon him here a truly royal grandeur, 
in compariſon of which, all the pomps of the earth are 
but ſy many vain ſhadows. | PI, | 
* ed | That 
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That old man, whom thou ſeeſt crown'd with gar. 
lands, is the famous Belus; he reign'd in Egypt, and 
married Anchynoe, the daughter of the god Nilus 
who conceals the ſource of his ſtream, and enriches 
mighty tract of land by his inundations. He had ty | 
ſons, Danaus, whoſe hiſtory thou art no ftranger to, 
and Egyptus, Who imparts his name to that fim 
country. Belus thought himſelf richer by the plenty 
he procur'd to his people, and the love his ſubjectz 
bore to him, than by all the tributes he could hare 
impos'd on them, T heſe men, whom you think 
dead, my ſon, are alive, and that life which men mi. 


| - ſerably. drag upon earth, is indeed but death; the 
names only are changed. May it pleaſe the gods to 
render thee virtuous enough to merit this happy life, 


which nothing can ever extirguiſh or diſturb ! haſte 
thee away; *tis time for thee to go and ſeek thy fa. 
ther. Before thou findeſt him, alas, how much 
bloodſhed ſhalt thou ſee! but then, what glory awaits 
thee in the fields of Heſperia ! let not the counſels of 
of the ſage Mentor ever he out of thy mind; and, if 
ame ſhall be great among. 
all nations, and through all ages, 

He ſpoke, and preſently conducted Telemachus to 
the i ivory gate, which leads out of the gloomy empire 
of Pluto, Telemachus, with tears in his eyes, parted 
from him, without being able to embrace him, Be- 
ing come out of thoſe dark regions he haſten'd to the 
camp of the confederates, after having again join'd 
company with the two young Cretans, who went with 
him almoſt as far as the n and Who e of 


Farr en him more. 
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The ARGUMENT, 


Teo which by conſent of both parties ha 
in truſt, in the hands of the Lucantats, He "ſhews , 
. bis wiſdom with reſpect to two deſerters ; one ef 


bim; the other, named Dioſcorus, *0 . fo og. 
Ide allies the bead of Adraſtus. Tn the enſius 
engagement Telemac bus ſeeks for Adraſtus, and carries. 


wy” | "Feeks Telemachus ; be meets. with, and kills Piſi 552. | 
and, as be is juf going to * n be is him 


* 


ADVENTURES 


"Pp . han embly of the chiefs of the army, Telemachus pre- | 
bs <b:th them not to ſurprize the town 10 Venu- 
been lefr 


" ewhom, named Acuntbut, had undertaken ta poiſon . 


death-<vbere-ever be goes; and that hun 7 likeroiſe 


tus, Neftor' Jon. © PhiloFetes comes to his 400 tance, x 
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ſelf vounded, and oblige to leave the combat, Je- 
I:machus runs to the cries of bis allies, among ꝛbhom 

' Adraſirus makes terrible havock. He engages that 
enemy, ard gives him bis life, upon conditions wvhich 
be preſcribes to him. Adraſtus, being got up again, 
attempts to ſurprize Telemachus, wvho ſeizes on him 

a ſecond time, and takes away his life. OW 


@QZY) EAN while the chiefs of the army 
M vere aſſembled, to deliberate, whe. 
W ther they ſhould poſſeſs themſelves 
jj of Venuſium, a ſtrong town, which 
 Adraſtus had formerly uſurp'd 
from his neighbours the Apulians, 
caalled Peucetes, who were entered 
ess into the confederacy againſt him, 
to demand juſtice for this invaſion, Adraſtus, to ap- 
peaſe them, had put this town, by way of truſt, into 
the hands of the Lucanians: but he had by money de- 
17 bauch'd both the Lucanian garriſon, and him thyt 
We #4 commanded it; ſo that, in reality, Adraſtus had more 
+. 8 authority in Venufium than the Lucanians them- 
Ws. ſelves; and the Apulians, who had conſented that the 
 Lucanian garriſon ſhould keep Venuſium, were de- 
| frauded in this negotiation, | 


| i 
| A certain citizen of Venuſium, Demophantes by 


liver up to them one of the gates of the city by night, 
This advantage was ſo much the greater, in that 
Adraſtus had lodged all his warlike ſtores and provi- 


fend itſelf if Venuſium were taken, Philoctetes and 
Neſtor had already given their opinion, that they 
ought not to let ſlip ſuch a lucky opportunity. All 
the commanders, ſway' d by their authority, and, 
Cazzled by the advantageops proſpect of fo eaſy an en- 
rerprize, applauded their ſentiment. But Telema- 
chus, at his return, uſed his urmoſt endeavours to di- 


vert them from it. 
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name, had ſecretly made an offer to the allies, to de- 


ſions in a caſtle near Venuſium, which could not de- 
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I am not ignorant, ſaid he, that if ever any man 


deſerv'd to be beguiled and deceived, it is Adraſtus z. 


becauſe it has been his co;amon practice to abuſe and 
circumvent every-body. I plainly ſee, that in ſur- 
prizing Venuſium po only put yourſelves in poſſeſſion. 
of a town that belongs to you, fince it appertains to 
the Apulians, who are one of your confederates: I. 


confeſs too, that you might do it with the better co- 


Jour of juſtice, in regard that Adraſtus, who has put 
this city as a pledge in the hands of others, has cor- 


rupted the commander and the garriſon, that he may 


enter it whenever he thinks fit. To conclude, I know. 


as well as you, that if you take Venuſium, you will 


the very next day be maſters of the caſtle where all 
Adraſtus's proviſions are laid up, and ſo in two days 
more you. will put an end to this dreadful war. But 
is it not better to periſh, than to. conquer by ſuch me- 


thods ? Is fraud to be repell'd by fraud? Shall it be 


ſaid, that ſo many kings, who enter' d into a league ta, 
puniſh the impious Adraſtus for his deceitfulneſs, are 
become deceitful like him? If we may lawfully do as 
Adraſtus has done, he. is not guilty, and we are in the 


vrong to go about to puniſh him. What! has Heſ- 
peria, that Heſperia, which is ſupported by ſo 


many Greek colonies, and by ſo many heroes re- 


turn d from the ſiege of Troy; has the, I ſay, na 


other arms againſt Adraſtus's treachery and perjury, . 
than the practice of the ſame vices? You have ſworn 


by the moſt ſacred things, that you would leave Ve-. 


nuſium, in truſt, in the hands of the Lucanians. The 
Lucanian garriſon, you ſay, is corrupted by Adraſtus's. 


money. I believe it as well as you; but this garriſon 


is ſtill in the Lucanian pay, and has not refus'd ta 
obey them; it has kept, at leaſt in appearance, a neu- 
trality; neither has Adraſtus, nor any of his men en- 
tered into Venuſium; the treaty ſtill ſubſiſts, and the 
gods have not forgot your oath. Shall we not obſerve 
our promiſes, but juſt ſo long as we are without a 


blaußble pretext to violate them? Shall we not be 


faithful 


MN 
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neighbours. | 
probity, and confidence, will become impoſſible to 
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Faithful and religious to our oaths, but when there is 


nothing to be got by breaking them? If you have no 


concern for virtue, nor are mov'd by the fear of the 
gods, at leaſt have a regard for your reputation and 
intereſt. If you ſet this pernicious example of break- 


ing your word and violating your oath, that you may 
0 


terminate a war, what wars will you not kindle by 

wicked a conduct? Will not your neighbours be forc'd 
to be jealous of you on ail occaſions, and ut. 
terly deteſt you ? Who for the future will truſt you 
in the moſt preſſing exigencies ? what ſecurity would 
you be able to give, ſhould you have a mind to be ſin- 


cere, and at a time when it may be of the greateſt im- 


portance to you to perſuade your neighbours of your 
fincerity ? Shall it be a ſolemn treaty ? Such things 


you have trampled under foot. Shall it be an oath? | 


alas! will it not be notorious that you make no ac- 
count of the gods, when you hope to gain any parti- 
cular advantage by perjury ? At this rate, peace will 


utford you no more ſecurity than war. All that comes 


from you will be receiv'd as war, either diſſembled or 
declared, You will be look'd on as the perpetual ene- 
my of all who ſhall be fo unfortunate as to be your 
All the affairs that require reputation, 


vou: you will have no means left to make your pro- 
miſes find credit, Ie INS 

_ * Beſides this, added Telemachus, there is a more 
preſſing intereſt that ought to affect yon very much, 
if you have any ſenſe of probity left, or any forecaſt 
with reſpect to your own intereſt; and that is, that fo 
deceitful a conduct attacks the very vitals of your 
Whole confederacy, and will ſoon ruin it: and thus 


your perjury will furniſh Adraſtus with an opportunity 


to triumph over you. 58 
At theſe words the whole aſſembly, being ruffled, 


aſk'd him, How he could take upon him to ſay; that 


an action, which would give the confederates a cer- 


tain victory, could ruin the confederacy ? How, - 
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ply'd Telemachus, will you be able to truſt one anos 
ther, if you once break the only band of ſociety and 
confidence, namely, ſincerity? - After you have once 
laid it down for a maxim, that the rules of probity 
and fidelity may be broken for the ſake. of ſome great 
advantage, how-can any one of you repoſe a confidence bi 
in another, when that other ſhall find it greatly for " 
his intereſt to falſify his word, and deceive you? What: * 
will become of you then? Which of you will not en- 
deavour to prevent the artifices of his neighbour by 
guile of his own ? And what will be the fate of a con- 
federacy of ſo many people, when, after a full debate, 
it is agreed among them, that it is lawful to circum- 
vent a neighbour, and to violate the moſt ſolemn en- 
gagements? how great will be your mutual diſtruſt, 
pour animoſities, your zeal to deſtroy each other 
Acdraſtus will then have no need to deſtroy you; you 


yourſelves will do that for him. You will juſtify his 4 
perfidiouſneſs. O wiſe and magnanimous princes!' O * 
E you who command with ſo much prudence ſuch in 1 
numerable multitudes of people, do not diſdain to. ai 
© hearken to the counſels of a young man. If you off 
& ſhould, fall into the moſt calamitous circumſtances, = 


into which men are ſometimes precipitated by war, 
vou would ſtill ſupport yourſelves, by your vigilance, 
and the efforts of your virtue, for true courage never 
deſpairs; but if ever you break the barrier of honour, 
and integrity, your loſs will then become irreparable; 
vou will never be able either to re-eſtabliſh that con- 
fdence which is neceſſary to the ſucceſs of all impor- 
tant affairs, or to reclaim men to the principles of vir- 
tue, after you have once taught them to. deſpiſe them. 
Again, what is it you are afraid of? Have you not- 
bravery enough to overcome your enemies without, 
fraud? Is not your virtue, in conjunction with the 
ſorces of ſo many nations, ſufficient to enable you to 
cope with them? Let us fight, nay die, if it muſt be 
ſo, rather than conquer by ſuch vile methods. A- 
draſtus, the impious Adraſſus, is the prey of our Lok : 
* | | - Naulng 
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vailing arms; provided we abhor to imitate his baſe. 
neſs and diſhoneſty. 7 19 | 
When Telemachus had made an end of this dif. 
_ courſe, he found that ſoft perſwaſion had flow'd from 
his lips, and penetrated to their very ſouls, He ob- 
ſervw'd a deep ſilence in the whole aſſembly; every 
one's thoughts were engag'd in conſidering, not ſo 
much his perſon, and the graces of his elocution, ag 
the force of truth that ſhone throughout his Whole 
ſpeech ; aſtoniſhment was pictur' d in their counte- 
nances; at laſt a hollow murmuring was heard ſpread- 
ing itſelf by little and little through the whole af. 
ſembly; they all look'd on one another, each being 
afraid to be the firſt that ſpoke; it was expected that 
the prime commanders of the army would declare 
themſelves, and each of them reſtrained the thoughts 
of his heart with difficulty, After a while, the grave 
Neſtor pronount'd theſe words: „ 
Worthy ſon of Ulyſſes, the gods have taught you 
to ſpeak, and Minerva, who ſo often inſpir'd your fa- 
ther, hath put into your heart that wiſe and generous 
advice you have given us. I look not on your youth: 
Ionly ccnfider Minerva in all that you have been ſay- 
ing. You have pleaded the cauſe of virtue; without 
her, the greateſt advantages are real loſſes; without 
her, men draw ſuddenly on themſelves the vengeance 
of their enemies, the diffidence of their allies, the de- 
teſtation of all good men, and the juſt reſentment of 
the gods. Let us therefore leave Venuſium in the 
hands of the Lucanians, and think of no other way to 
conquer Adraſtus, but by our courage. we 
He ſpoke, and the whole aſſembly applauded the 
wiſdom of his words: but, in giving this applauſe, 
every one turn'd his eyes with amazement on the ſon 
of Ulyſſes, and they all thought they ſaw ſhine forth 
in him the wiſdom of Minerva, who inſpit'd him. 
There ſoon aroſe in the council of the kings another 


queſtion, which gave him an opportunity of acquiring 


no leſs glory.  Agraſtus, always cruel and —_— 
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ſe. had ſent into the camp a deſerter tamed Acanthus, 

| who was to poiſon the moſt celebrated ehiefs of the 
if. WF amy: he had particular orders to leave nothing un- 
om eſſay d to effect the death of young Telemachus, who 
ob· wis already become the terror of the Daunians, Te- 
ery WF lemachus, Who had too much courage and candour to 
r lo be inclin'd to ſuſpicion, gave the wretch a free and 
, as WF exfy reception: he had ſeen Ulyſſes in Sicily, and re- 
hols counted that hero's adventures to Telemachus, who 
nte. ſubſiſted him, and endeavour'd to comfort him under 


ead- 
> af. 
eintz 
that 


his misfortunes; for Acanthus complain'd of great 
| abuſes and indignities, which he had receiv'd from A- 
| driftus : but Telemachus was all the while cheriſhing 
and warming in his boſom a venomous viper, that was 


clare ready to give him a mortal wound. Another deſerter 

ichts was taken, named Arion, whom Acanthus was ſend- 

rue ing back to Adraſtus, to acquaint him with the ſtate 41 
| of the confederate camp, and to aſſure him that the = 
: you following day he would poiſon the principal kings, to- 30 
r fa- WT gether with Telemachus, at an entertainment which 1 
erous this latter was to give. Arion being taken, confe(s'd bo. 
uth: his treaſon; He was ſuſpected of having held intelli- 1 
 fay- WE gence with Acanthus, becauſe they were intimate 1 


thout 
thout 
eance 


friends; but Acanthus, who was a deep diſſembler, 
and of an undaunted nature, made his defence with ſo 
much art, that there was no convicting him, or diſ- 
e de- covering the bottom of the conſpiracy. 5 
ent of Divers of the kings were for ſacrificing Acanthus at 
n the a venture, to the publick ſafety. He ought, ſaid they, 


ay to do de put to death: one man's life ought not to be 

| | weigh'd againit the ſecurity of ſo many kings. What 
d the ift one man periſh, when the point is to preſerve thoſe 
lauſe, who repreſent the gods among men? 


he ſon What inhuman maxim, w hat barbarous policy is 
forth this, reply'd Telemachus: Are you then ſo laviſh of 
n human blood, O you that are appointed over mankind 


nother to de their ſhepherds, and are only to rule over them 
uiring Wi for their preſervation, as a ſhepherd preſerves his flock? 
erous, But inſtead of that you are become blcod-thirſty wolves, 
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and not ſhepherds ; at leaſt you are ſuch ſhepherds » 
only ſhear, and cut the throats of your ſheep, infſte:4 
of leading them into good paſture, According to you, 
the moment a mah is accuſed, he becomes guilty ; and 
if he is but ſuſpected, he deſerves to die. Thus do 
the innocent lie at the mercy of enyy and calummy; 
and, according as this tyrannical diſtruſt gather 
rength in your breaſts, we muſt have more ſuch vic. 
„„ e 5 


* 


Telemachus ſpoke theſe words with ſuch-authority | 


and vehemence,” as captivated all hearts, and cover 
with ſhame” the authors of ſuch unworthy counſel. 
Afterwards, in a milder tone he ſaid to them: For my 
art I am not 16 much in love with life as to purchaſe 
it at that price; I had rather Acanthus ſhould be 
wicked than myſelf ; and would ſooner chuſe that he 
ſhould deprive me of life by his treachery, than I un- 
Juſtly put him to death on an uncertainty, But have 
a little patience, O you, who being eſtabliſh'd kingz 
that is, judges of the people, ſhould diſcharge your 
function with juſtice, prudence, and moderation; kt 
me examine Acanthus in your preſence, ., 
Immcdiately he interrogates him about his corre- 
ſpondence with Arion; he plies him with an infinite 
number of eircumſtances ; and ſometimes. made as if 
He would remand him to Adraſtus, as. a deſerter that 
deſerv'd to be puniſh'd, the better to make his obſer- 
vation, whether he was afraid to be ſent back or no; 
but the countenftice and voice of Acanthus ſtill re- 
main'd calm and unmov'd, and Telemachus began to 
„think he might be innocent. At length, ſeeing that 
be could not draw him to a confeſſion, he ſaid to him, 
- Give. me your ring, for E will ſend it to Adraftw, 
Upon this Acanthus preſently turn'd pale, and was in 
the utmoſt confuſion, Telemachus, whoſe eyes were 
continually fix*d on him, perceiv'd it: he takes tie 
ring: this will I immediately ſend to Adraſtus, ſaid be, 
by the hand of a Lucanian, nam'd. Polytropus, you! 
acquaintance, who ſhall pretend he comes ſecretly fron 
ak : 25 eee 85 vou: 
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jou: if, by this means, we can diſcover your intelli- 
put to death by the moſt exquiſite torments: if, on 


the contrary,” you nom confels your faults, you halt 
de pardon d, and we will content .ourſelyes with 
| only fending you into an iſland,” where you ſhall 


i 


8 want for nothing. Upon which Acanthus con- 
| 66/4 the Whole; and Telemachus obtain'd of the 
kings that his life might be ſpar' d, becauſe he had 


gen im the promiſe of it: and he was ſent in- 
ands. call'd Echinades, where he liv'd 


in peace. * BY 


| * Shortly" after this, a Daunian of obſcure birth, but 
ora yiolent and Waring ſpirit, nam'd Dioſcorus, came 
by night into thie confederate camp, and made an offer 
| to ther to Kill King Adraſtus in his tent. This he was 
capable N becauſe whoever deſpiſes his own Hfe 


— 


e maſter of another's, This perſon 
taken away his wife, whom he lov'd molt paſſionately, 


| and whole begüty was not inferior to that of Venus 
berſelf. He was reſolved either to deſtroy Adraſtug 
| 2nd recover his Wife, or to periſh himſelf, He had. 


ſecret intelligence, whereby he had contriv'd a way ta 


© enter into the king's tent by night, and was to be fas, 
vour d in his enterprize by ſeveral Daunian captains 3 
| but he thought it neteſſary for the confederate princes | 
ges camp at the fame tme, to the =» 
| that dv bg the hurry and diforder he might the 
more eaſily efcape, and catry off his wife; and, if he 
| could not Garty: Her off after he had Kill'd the king, 
De was colted? 0d 
his defign to the princes, they all turn'd their eyes tos 


- 


to die. As ſoon as Dioſcorus had open d 


wards Telemachus, thereby ſignifying they deſir d him 
th determine what Was proper to be done. The gods, 
anſwer d he, Who. have preſerv'd us from traitors, for- 
bid us to make uſe of them; and eyen tho? we had not 


| virtue enough to deteſt the treaſon, our intereſt, along, 


Vere g ſufticietit motive to make us to reſect it: when 
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once we have authoriz d it by our own example, we 
ſhall deſerve to have it turn'd againſt us; and what 
man among us will after that be ſafe ?; It is not im- 
poſſible but Adraſtus may eſcape the blow that threa. 
tens him, and may make it fall upon the confederate 
kings, War will then ceaſe to be war; wiſdom and 
virtue will be of no manner of uſe, and nothing will 
be ſeen but frauds, treaſons, and affaſſinations. We 
fhould ourſelves feel the ſad conſequences, and not un- 
deſervedly, ſince, we ſhould have authoriz'd the great. 
eft villainy, I am therefore for ſending back this 
traitor to Adraſtus: I own that king does not deſerve 
it; but all Heſperia, and all Greece, who. have their 
eyes on us, merit ſuch a conduct from us as may de. 
ſerve their eſteem, We owe to ourſelves, and, in 
ſhort, we owe to the juſt gods ſuch an inſtance of our 
abhorrence of treachery,  __ + 
D ioſcorus was preſently ſent to Adraſtus, who trem- 
bled to think of the danger he had eſcap'd, and was 
fill'd with aftoniſhment at the generoſity of his e- 
-  Hemies, Pure virtue tranſcends the comprehenſion 
of the wicked, Adraftus, in ſpite of himſelf, admit d 
What he had feen, but durſt not commend. it: this 
noble action of the confederates did, to his ſhame, re- 
mind him of all his treacheries and erueltjes. He 
ſought for reaſons to extenuate his enemies generoſity; 
yet bluſh'd to be thought ungrateful, when he ow'd 
them his life, But corrupt men ſoon. harden them- 
felyes againſt every thing that might move them, 
Adraftus, perceiving that the reputation of the conſe- 
derates increas'd more and more every day, thought 
Himſelf under a neceſſity to perform againſt them ſome 
great and ſignal action. And, fince it was not in his 
nature to do a virtuous one, he was defirous, at leaf, 
to obtain ſome great advantage oyer them by arms, 
and therefore made all the haſte he ceuld to fight. 
The day of battle being come, ſcarce had Auron 
open'd to the ſun the gates of the eaſt in a path ſtrew d 
with roſes, when young Telemachus, outſtripping the 


6 
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wigilance of the oldeſt captains, ſhook off the ſoft em- 
braces of balmy ſleep, and put all the officers in mo- 
tion. His helmet, cover'd with a creſt of waving hair, 
akeady glitter d on his head, and his armour dazzled 
the eyes of the whole army; it was the work of Vul- 
can, and had, beſides it's natural beauty, the luſtre of 
the zgis that lay conceal'd in it. In one hand he held 
a ſpear, and with the other pointed to ſeveral poſts 
which *twas neceſſary to take poſſeſſion of. Minerva 
had fill'd his eyes with a divine fire, and his counte- 

' mance with an awful majeſty, that already promis'd 
victary.. He march'd, and all the kings, forgetting 
their age and dignity, found themſelves hurried on by 
4 fuperior power, that made them follow his ſteps. 
Impotent jealouſy could enter their breaſts no more: 
every thing gives way to him whom Minerva leads in- 
ſenſibly by the hand. His action betray'd nothing # 
that was impetuous or precipitate ; he was mild, calm, We 
patient, always ready to hear others, and improve by * 
their advice; but active, provident, extending his oh 
views to the moſt remote exigencies, diſpoſing every 4 


thing to the beſt advantage, without perplexing him- ol 
felf or others; excuſing faults, rectifying miſtakes, ll 
obviating difficulties, never exacting too much of any 4 
one, and every where inſpiring freedom and confidence: 1 
if he gave an order, it was in the plaineſt and cleareſt _ 

terms; he repeated it, for the better inſtructing him 
that was to execute it; he obſerv'd by his eyes whe- 

ther he conceiy'd him right, and afterwards made him 
familiarly tell him how he underſtood his words, and 

what was the main drift of his enterprize; when he 
had thus tried the judgment of the perſon he employ'd, 
and entirely Jet him into his deſign, he never diſpatch'd 
him away till he had given him ſome mark of his 
eſteem and confidence, for his encouragement : ſo that 
2] he ſent from him were full of. ardor to pleaſe him, 
and te eompafs the buſineſs they went about, but were 
pt rack d with any dread of his imputing to them their 
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Jl ſaccels 3 3 for he would excuſe all faults that did not 
proceed from an evil diſpoſition of mind. 

The horizon look'd ruddy with the fun's earlieſt 
rays, and the fea was brighten'd with the flames of 
the riſing mY All the coaſt was filled with men, 
arms, horſes, and charjots, which being in motion 
made a confuſed noiſe, like that of the angry wates, 
when Neptune works up the terrible tempeſts from 
the bottom of the deep abyſs. Thus Mars began, 
with the clatter of arms, and the dreadful preparations 
of war, to kindle rage in every heart, The field was 
crowded with briftling pikes, thick ſet like ears of 
corn that cover the fertile furrows at the time of har. 
veſt ; there ſoon aroſe a cloud of duſt, which gradually 
intercepted heaven and earth from che eyes of men: 
darkneſs, horror, bloodſhed, and inexorable death, ate, 
vanced apace, _ 

Scarce were the firſt arrows ſhot, when Celmactiny, 

ting up his hands and eyes to heaven, pronounced 
theſe words: 
O © Jupiter! father of gods and men, thou ſeeſt on 
dur ſide juſtice, and an inclination to peace, which ue 
have not been aſham'd to purſue; tis with regret we 
ficht; we would willingly prevent the effufion of hu- 
man blood; we bear no hatred even to this enemy 
tho' he is critel; perfidious, and ſacrilegious. Behold 
thou, and determine between him and us. If ve 
muſt die, our lives are in thy hand 3 if Heſperia is to 
be reſcued and the tyrant overthrown, it will be thy 
power, and the wiidom of thy daughter Minerva, that 
will give us the victory: the glory of it will be due 
to thee. It is thou that holdeſt the balance, and de- 
cideſt the fate of battles; it is for thee we fight; and, 
ſince thou art juſt, Adraſtus is more thy enemy chan 
ours. If thy eauſe proves victorious, before the end 
of the day, the blood of a whole hecatotnb ſhall flow 
upon thy altatfss. 

He ſpoke ; and inflantly drove his: fiery Foaming 


courlers into the thickeſt ranks of his enemies. IM 
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Gr he met With was Periander the Locrian, cover 4 


with the ſkin of a lion he had kill'd in Cilicia, when 


he travell'd through that country. He was, like Her- 
caſes, arm'd with à huge club; and in firength and 
ſtature he reſembled the ancient giants. When he 
% Telemachüf, he deſpiſed his youth, and the deli- 
cacy of his couhtenance, It becomes thee well, faid 
he, effeminate boy, to diſpute” with us the glory of 


EAST atchievements. Go, child, get thee among. 


the ſhades below to look for thy father. At the ſame 
time he lifted up his heavy club, which was full of 
Enobs, and ſtuck thick with iron ſpikes: it look'd 
he the malt of a ſhip, and every one near was afraid 


ef being crufh'd with the fall of it. It threaten'd the 


head of the ſon of Ulyſſes, but he avoids the blow, 


and flies upon! Periander with the rapidity of an eagle | 


cutting the air: the club, in falling, daſh'd to pieces 


the wheel of a chariot near that of Telemachus. 
Mean while, the young, Greek ſtruck a dart into pe- 


riander's throat: the bubbling blood that ſtream'd 
from the wide wound ſobn ſtiffes his voice; his fiery 
horſes, no longer feeling the controul of their maſter's 
hand, ran wildly up and down with the reins hanging 
looſe on their necks ; ; he falls from his chariot ; his 
eyes already clos'd to the light; and ghaſtly death fat 
on his disfigur'd face. Telemachus, pitying his fate, 
ünmediately gave his body to his domeſticks, but kept 
the lion's ſkin and his club as a token of his victory. 


After this he ſeeks Adraſtus in the thickeſt of the 
fight, and in his way ſends heaglong tb the infernal 


ſhades .a | multitude of combatants, © Hileus, who 
had his chariot drawn by two courſers like thoſe of the 
fun, and which were bred in the Spacious: meadows 
which are water'd by the river Aufidus Demoleon, who 
I Sigh had eretofore almoſt been a match for Fryx in 
combats'of | the ceftus : Crantor, who had entertain 


in his houſe, and had been a. friend to Hercules, whey 


tr lon of, upiter, in paſſing through eſperia, flew 
T ney 'Cacts 3 > Men e a Was laid to 


come 
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come near Pollux for wreſtling: Hippocoon the 
Salapian, who emulated the graceful ſkill and ad- 
dreſs of Caſtor in the management of a horſe : the 
famous hunter Eurymedes, who was always ſmear'd 
with the blood of bears and wild boars, which he kill'g 
on the ſnowy ridges of the cold Apennine, and who is 
ſaid to have been ſo we'l beloved by Diana, that ſhe 
berſelf taught him how to ſhoot with the bow: Ni. 
coſtratus, who had conquer d a giant that vomited fire 
in the rocks of mount Garganus : Eleanthus, who was 
to marry the young Pholoe, daughter of the river Ly. 
ris ; her father had promis'd her to the man that ſhould 
deliver her from a winged ſerpent, which was bred on 
the banks of the river, and was to have devour'd her 
in a few days, according to the oracle}s prediction. 
This young man, out of an exceſs of love, made a vow 
either to kill this monſter, or die in the attempt: he 
was crown d with ſucceſs ; but could not taſte the fruit 
of his victory; for, whilſt Pholoe was preparing her- 
ſelf for the ceremonies of a happy marriage, and im- 
patiently expected Eleanthus, ſhe was inform'd that 
he had follow'd Adraſtus to the war, and that the de- 
ſtinies had cruelly cut his vital thread. She fill'd 
with her lamentations the woods and mountains near 
the river; her eyes were drowned in tears; ſhe tore 
her lovely air; ſhe forgot the garlands of flowers 
which ſhe uſed to gather; and accuſed the heavens of 
injuſtice. As the wept inceſſantly both night and day, 
the gods, mov'd with her complaints, and the requeſt 
of the river god, put an end to her ſorrow 3 for ſhe 
pour'd forth ſuch abundance of tears, that ſhe was 
preſently changed into a fountain, which, gliding into 
the middle of the river, ſeeks to join her waters to 
thoſe of the god her father: but the water of this 
fountain is till bitter; no graſs adorns it's banks, nor 
any other ſhade but that of the melancholy cypreſs. 

Mean while Adraſtus, underſtanding that Telema- 
| Chus ſpread terror all around him, ſought him out 
with the greateſt eagerneſs, hoping to make an eafy 
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wonaueſt of ſo raw a youth. He was urrounded with 
thirty Daunians of uncommon ftrength, dexterity, and 

boldneſs, to whom he promis'd very large rewards if 
they could' deſtroy Telemachus by any manner. of 
means, Had they met him in this moment of the 
Acht, doubtleſs theſe thirty men, by furrounding Te- 


8 Emachus s. chariot, while Adraftus had fallen upon 


kim in front, would have found no difficulty to have 
&ſpatch'd him; but Minerva turn'd them another way. 
Adraſtus thought he ſaw and heard: Telemachus 
bwer down in the plain at the foot of a hill, where 
there was a crowd of combatants in cloſe engagement; 
he runs, he flies, he reſolves to fatiate himfelf with 
Mood; but, inſtead of Telemachus, he finds the aged 
Neſtor, who with his trembling hand was throwing at 
z venture ſome faint harmleſs darts. Adraſtus, in his 


rage, would have run him through, but a band of 


Pylians threw themſelves. around their king. 
Heteupon a thick cloud of darts and arrows dark- 

en'd the air, and cover'd all the combatants : nothing 

could be heard, but the doleful cries of the dying, and 


the clattering of the arms of thoſe who fell in the con- 
flick ; the earth groan'd beneath large heaps of dead 
bodies ; ſtreams of hlood ran down on every fide ; 


Bellona and Mars, together with the infernal furies, 
dethed.in robes reeking with gore, glatted their mer- 
cileſs eyes with this ſpectacle, and inceſſantly" renew'd 
the drooping rage of the combatants, ' Theſe deities, 
who-are enemies of mankind, chaſed far away from 
hoth parties generous pity, moderate valour, ſoft hu- 
manity; there appear'd no longer among this confus'd 
- medley.of enrag d and blood-thirſty men, any thing 
but ſlaughter, revenge, deſpair, and brutal fury, The 

wiſe and invincible Pallas herfelf trembled at the ſight, 
and ſtarted back with horror, | 


Mean while Philoctetes, with a flow pace, and 
Holding the arrows of Hercules in his hand, endea- 
vours to come up to the relief of Neſtor, Adraftus, 
* being able to reach che divine old man, had _— 0 
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his darts on ſeveral Pylians, and made them bite the 
duſt, He had already overthrown Eufilas, who waz 
ſo ſwift-footed that he ſcaree left the print of his feet 


on the ſand, and who in his own country outſtripp'd the 


rapid ſtreams of Eurotas and Alpheus: at his feet fell 
Entiphron, who was more beautiful than Hylas, and 
as keen a hunter as Hippolytus: Pterclas, who had 
follow'd Neſtor to the ſiege of Troy, and who was 
beloy'd by Achilles himſelf, on account of his courage 


and ſtrength: Ariſtogiton, who, by bathing in the 


waters of the river Achelous, was ſaid to have ſecretly 

receiv d from that god the power of transforming him- 

felf into all forts of ſhapes; and indeed, ſo pliant and 

nimble was he in all his motions, that en of 
3 


hand could hold him faſt: but Adraſtùb, with one 
thruſt of his ſpear, xender'd him motionleſs, and his 
foul immediately guſh'd out with his bloed. 
Neſtor, ſeeing his braveſt captain fall thus beneath 
the arm of the cruel Adraſtus, juſt as the gilded ears 
of corn in harveſt - time fall under the ſharpett fickle of 


the unwearied reaper, forgot what danger he in vain 
expos d himſelf to. He fhook off his old age, and 


thought of nothing but to follow with his eye his ſon 
Piſiſtratus, who, on his ſide, was warmly engaged to 
keep off danger from his father; but the fatal mo- 


ment was come, wherein Piſiſtratus was to make 


Neſtor feel, how unfortunate a thing it ſometimes 
proves for a man to live to a great age. | 
Piſiſtratus directed his ſpear with that violence a- 


gainſt Adraſtus, that the Daunian prince muſt needs 


have fallen, had not he avoided the firoke z and whilſt 
Piſiſtratus, ſtaggering with, the falſe thruſt he had 
made, was recovering his ſpear, Adraſtus pierced him 


with a javelin in the middle of his belly. His bowels 


began immediately to iſſue out with a torrent of blood; 
his lively complexion faded like a flower that the hand 
of ſome nymph has cropt in the meadows; his eyes 
were now almoſt extinguiſh'd, and his ſpeech began to 
faker "ty Alceus, Bis governor, who was neat him, 1 
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1 ceiv'd him in his arms juſt as he was falling, and had 
1 only time to carry him to his father. There he would 
fain have ſpoken, and have given the laſt tokens of 


| the ſis tenderneſs ; but, as he open'd his mouth, he expir'd, 
While Philoctetes was dealing round bim ſlaughter 


— and horror to repel the efforts of Adraſtus, Neſtor 
ba graſp'd bis ſon's body in his arms; he fill'd the air 
en with his cries; and began to hate che light : Unfor- 
os | tunate wretch that I am, ſaid he, to have been a fa- 
58 | ther, and to have lived ſo long. Alas! ye cruel deſti- 
of] | nies, why did yon not put a period to my life, when I. 
N | was in chace of the Calydonian boar, or in my voyage 
and 0 Colchos, or at the firſt fiege of Troy? then I had 
h of | died with glor 4 and without bitterneſs 5 now, I drag 
me ga miſerable, Teſpis'd, impotent old age. I now live 
his | only to ſuffer affliction, nor have I any other ſenſe 
i left but that of ſorrow, O my fon, my fon, my dear 
mh bon Pifiſtratus | when I loſt thy brother Antilochus, 1 
FRE | Kill had thee to comfort me; but now thou art gone, 
5 of { 1 have nothing more; nothing nom can comfort me; 
Nr all is at an end with me. Hope, the ſole aſſwager of 
205 { Human pains, is a bleſſing which no longer relates to 
2 me. Antilochus ! Piſiſtratus! O my dear children! 
"FR methinks I loſe you both at once, in one and the ſame 
rig day ! the death of the one makes the old wound, 


ihe i which the other had caus'd, to bleed afreſh within my 
© Heart! Tam never more to ſee either of you! Who 


ay | will cloſe my eyes? who will gather up my aſhes ? O ö 
28 my dear Piſiſtratus, thou, as well as thy brother, | 
6 | diedſt like a valiant man; tis only I that cannot die. | 
lee At this he was going to pierce himſelf with a dart; 
hag but thoſe about him ſtaid his hand, and afterwards | 
YR { forc'd him from bis ſon's body; and this unfortunate i 
ben old man falling into a ſwoon, they carry d him into j 
* | his tent, where, after he had a little recover'd him- 9 
ad ſelf, he would fain have return d to the battle, but 1 
Bs they with-held him by force. | i, 


185 And now Adraftus and Philoctetes were e hunting out 9 
BY dach other: their eyes flaſh's fire, like thoſe of 2 "_ 9 
| an 
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and a leopard going to tear each other to pieces in thuſe 
fields which Cayſtrus waters. Menaces, martial rage, 


and cruel revenge, ſparkle in their fierce eyes. They 
carry certain death whitherfoever they fling their darts. 


All the combatants look upon them with terror and 
affright, And now they come within fight of each 


other, Philoctetes bears in his hand one of thoſe drèad- 
ful arrows, which, when flung by him, never miſo' d 
their aim, and whoſe wounds were incurable: br 
Mars, favouring the cruel and intrepid Adraſtus, would 


not ſuffer him to periſſi ſo ſoon, but was willing to make 
uſe of him as an inſtrument to lengthen out the horror 
of the war, and multiply bloodſhed and ſlaughter. The 
Juſtice of the gods ſtill delay'd to overtake Adraſtus, in 
order to panith mankind and to ſpill their blood. 
The very moment Philectetes deſigned to attack 
him, he himſelf receives a wound from the ſpear ct 
Amphimachus, a young Lucanian, who was handſomer 
than the fam'd Nireus, whoſe beauty was inferior to 


none of all the Greeks that fought at the ſiege of Tro, 


except Achilles, Scarce did Philoctetes feel the wound, 
but he ſhot an arrow at Amphimachus, and piercel 
him to the heart, In an inſtant his fine black ey 
loſt their luſtre, and were clouded with the ſhades cf 
death; his lips, more ruddy than the roſes with which 
Aurora ftrews the horizon at her riſing, loſt their co- 


our; a frightſul paleneſs tarniſh'd his checks; thut 


face, ſo lovely, and ſo delicate, was, on a ſadden, 
quite disfgur'd. Philoctetes himfelf was moved with 
pity towards him; and all the ſoldiers fetch'd deep 


: fols at ſeeing this young man weltiing in his cun 


blood, and his curling locks, as beauteous as these of 
Apollo, all trailing in the duſt, Philoctetes, having 
overcome Amphimachus, was forced to retire from 
the fight: he had loſt a great deal of blood and ftrengtli; 
and even his old wound, in the heat of action, was 
going to open again, and renew his pains; for tlie 


ſons of /Efſculapius, with their divine {kill, could not 


entirely heal it, And now he was juſt rcady to fall 
9 5 | | oo: among 
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furies, death, and war, to attend him. 
Telemachus fills the hearts of his own ſoldiers with 


with horror, 

find himſelf diſorder d. A multitude of fatal preſages 
| fill him with terror, and that which animates him, is 
| rather: deſpair than a ſedate valour : thrice did his 
| trembling knees begin to flip from under him; thrice 
he ftarted back without knowing what he did; a 
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among a heap of bleeding bodies that were round about 
him, when Archidamas, the boldeſt and moſt dexterous 
of all the Oebalians, whom he had brought with him 
to lay the foundations of Petilia, carries him out of the 
battle, in the very moment that Adraſtus might with 
the greateſt eaſe have trampled him under his feet. 
And now Adraftus meets with nothing that either 
dares oppoſe him, or retard his victory. All either 
fall or fly before him; and he is like a torrent, which, 
having overflow'd it's banks, ſweeps away, with it's 
outrageous waves, the corn, the cattle, the ſhepherds, 
and whole villages. = 2 
Telemachus hears at a diſtance the conqueror's 
ſhouts, and ſees the diſorder of his men flying before 
Adraſtus, as à herd of timorous deer traverſing the vaſt 
plains, the woods, the mountains, and even the moſt 
rapid rivers, when purſu'd by the huntſmen. Tele- 
maehus.groans; indignation ſparkles in his eyes; he 
quits the place where he had long been fighting with 


| ſo much danger and glory; he runs to the ſupport of 


his ſhatter d troops; he advances, beſmear'd all over 
with the blood of a multitudè of his enemies, whom 
he had extended on the duſt : he gives a ſhout at a di- 
ſtance that is heard by both armies, 1 

Minerva had infus d ſomething dreadful in his voice, 
with which the neighbouring mountains reſounded, 
The cruel voice of Mars was never heard to found 
louder in Thrace, when he calls together the infernal 
This ſhout of 


courage and boldneſs, but freezes thoſe of his enemies 
Even Adraſtus himſelf is aſham'd to 


fainting paleneſs and a cold ſweat ſpread over all his 
limbs; his hoarſe and faultezing voice could not make 


„ 
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an end of any word; his eyes ſparkling with a gloomy lis ford, 
fire, ſeem'd to ſtart out of his head; he was, like vantage © 


Oreſtes, agitated by the furies; all his motions were chus, ſeei 


convulfive, Now he begins to believe there are gods; ately dra 
he thought he ſaw them incenſed at him, and that ke dart. 
Heard a hollow voice, from the bottom of the deep WW When 
abyſs, calling him into diſmal Tartarus. Every | all-the ot 
thing made him ſenſible there was a celeſtial and in. arms to f 
viſible hand hovering over his head, which was going . var from 
to fink him down by it's intolerable weight, A ſwords, ! 
Hope was extinguiſſr d in his heart; his courage and of thunde 
reſolution vaniſh'd, and diſappear'd like the day-light, less blow 


when Phebus, ſinking down to the boſom of Thel, (I vith the 
leaves the earth mantled in the ſhades of night. " WE thiemſels 
The impious Adraſtus, who was too long ſufferd down, ſt 

to live, but that mankind ſtood in need of ſo dreadful together 

a ſcourge; the impious Adraſtus is at Tength arriv'd a elm, dot 
His laſt hour. Like one diſtracted he runs to meet hs trunk W 
inevitable fate: horror, gnawing remorſe, conſterna. higheſt | 
tion, fury, rage, deſpair, accompany him in his bock one 
march, No ſooner. does he ſet eye on Telemachus, of his n 
but he fancied he ſaw Avernus open it's jaws, ani i arriy'd t 
Vhirling flames iſſuing from the black Phlegeton, reaty WY veral Att 
to ſwallow him up: he cries out, and his mouth con- he ende 
tinues open, without being able to utter a word; but in 
like a man afleep, who in a frightful dream opens bs catches. 
mouth, and ſtrives to ſpeak ; but ſtill utterance fails WA don u 
Him, and he attempts it in vain, With a tremblixg | Who al 
and impatient hand Adraſtus flings his dart at Tele- death; 
machus, while the latter undaunted and calm, like help m 
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one that is befriended by the gods, defends himſelf 
with his buckler, It ſeem'd as if victory, covering 
Him with her wings, did already hold a crown over 
Bis head; a gentle and undiſturb'd courage ſhone in 
His eyes; one would have taken him for Minerva 
herſelf, ſo compos d and unconcern'd was he in the 
midſt of the greateſt dangers, Adraſtus's dart being 


vepell'd by Telemachus's buckler, he haſtens to toy 
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vantage of throwing his dart in his turn. Telema- 
chus, ſeeing Adraſtus's ſword in his hand, immedi« 
ately draws his own, and relinquifhes his now uſeleſs 
dart. 3 N ; We Ah | : wat 1 
When they were ſeen thus fighting hand to handy 


all the other combatants in ſilence laid down. their 


| arms to gaze on them, and waited for the iſſue of the 
| wat from their fingle engagement. The two bright 


ſiyords, like the flaſhes of lightning that bring on claps 


of thunder, frequently croſs each other, and deal fruit- 
© leſs blows on the '/burniſh'd armour, which refounds 
| with their heavy ſtrokes, The two combatants ſtretch 
| themſelves out, contract themſelves, bow themſelves 
down, ſtart up in an inſtant, andiafter a while grapple 
5 together. The ivy, that grows at the foot of the 
elm, does not more cloſely graſp the hard and knotty 


8 trunk with it's wreathing branches, till it reaches the 
& higheſt boughs, than theſe two combatants claſp and 
bock one another. Adraſtus had not yet loſt any thing 


of his natural ſtrength; and Telemachus was not yet 
ariv'd to the full increaſe of his. Adraſtus made ſe- 


p veral attempts to-ſurprize his enemy, and overſet him; 


be endeavours to ſeize the ſword of the young Greek, 
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ther, who-is remote from Ithaca, and let the thoughts: 
| <thizaffe your bear!!! 


but in vain; while ke offers at this, Telemachus: 
catches him up from the ground, and throws him 
don upon the ſand, Then did that impious wretch, 
who always contemn'd the gods, betray a vile fear of 
death; he is aſham'd to beg his life, and yet cannot 

help manifeſting that he deſires it; he endeavours to 


move Tele machus's compaſſion : O thou ſon of U- 


lyſſes, ſald he to him, I now at laſt acknowlege that 


the gods ure juſt; they puniſh me as I have deſery'dz; 


nothing but diſtreſs can open the eyes of men to ſee: 


the truth I ſee it, and ſtand condemn'd by it; but 
let an unfortunate king put you in mind of your fa- 
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| his word, to deprive the ſon df Ulyfles of the ad- 
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an end of any word; his eyes ſparkling with a gloomy i ſword 

fire, ſeem'd to ſtart out of his head; he was, like Vantage 
Oreſtes, agitated by the furies; all his motions wen chus, ſee 


convulſive, Now he begins to believe there are god: stely dra 
He thought he ſaw them incenſed at him, and that he dart. 
heard a hollow voice, from the bottom of the deep When 
abyſs, calling him into diſmal Tartarus. Every all the o 
thing made him ſenſible there was a celeſtial and in. arms to f 
viſible hand hovering over his head, which was going war from 
to fink him down by it's intolerable weight. al ſwords, | 
hope was extinguiſh'd\ in his heart; his courage an! of thund 
reſolution vaniſh'd, and diſappear'd like the day-!light, WR leſs blow 
when Phœbus, ſinking down to the boſom of Thetis, Wi with the 
Jeaves the earth mantled in the ſhades of night. : | themſel\ 
The impious Adraftus, who was too long ſuffer'4 i down, fl. 
to live, but that mankind ſtood in need of ſo dreadful together 

2 ſcourge; the impious Adraſtus is at length arriv'd a: elm, do 
his laſt hour. Like one diſtracted he runs to meet hs trunk. W 
inevitable fate: horror, gnawing remorſe, conſterna- Ml higheſt 
tion, fury, rage, deſpair, accompany him in his WW lock one 
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march. No ſooner does he ſet eye on Telemachus, 
but he fancied he ſaw Avernus open it's jaws, and 
whirling flames iſſuing from the black Phlegeton, ready 


to ſwallow him up : he cries out, and his mouth con- : he ende 
tinues open, without being able to utter a word; but in 


like a man afleep, who in a frightful dream opens hi 
mouth, and ſtrives to ſpeak ; but ſtill utterance fail 
aim, and he attempts it in vain, With a trembling 
and impatient hand Adraſtus flings his dart at Tele- 
machus, while the latter undaunted and calm, like 
one that is befriended by the gods, defends himſef . move 1 
with his buckler. It ſeem'd as if victory, covering 
Him with her wings, did already hold a crown over 
His head; a gentle and undiſturb'd courage ſhone in 
His eyes; one would have taken him for Minerva 
Herſelf, ſo compos' d and unconcern'd was he in the 
midſt of the greateſt dangers. Adraſtus's dart being 


repell'd by Telemachus's buckler, he haſtens to * 
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kis fword, to deprive the ſon of Ulyſſes of the ad- 
vantage of throwing his dart in his turn. Telema- 


chus, ſeeing Adraſtus's ſword in his hand, immedi- 


ately draws his own, and relinquiſhes his now uſeleſs 
dart. . f WS M044 on 1 

When they were ſeen thus fighting hand to hand, 
all the other combatants in ſilence laid down. their 
arms to gaze on them, and waited for the iſſue of the 
war from their fingle engagement. The two bright 


ſwords, like the flaſhes of lightning that bring on claps 
| of thunder, frequently croſs each other, and deal fruit- 
| leſs blows on the burniſh'd armour, which reſounds 
vith their heavy ſtrokes. The two combatants ſtretch 
| themſelves out, contract themſelves, bow themſelves 
| down, ſtart up in an inſtant, andiafter a while grapple 
together. The ivy, that grows at the foot of the 
elm, does not more cloſely graſy the hard and knotty 


trunk with it's wreathing branches, till it reaches the 
higheſt boughs, than theſe two combatants claſp and 


© lock one another. Adraſtus had not yet loſt any thing 
of his natural ſtrength; and Telemachus was not yet 
& arriy'd to the full increaſe of his. Adraſtus made ſe- 


veral attempts to ſurprize his enemy, and overſet him; 


he endeavours to ſeize the ſword of the young Greek, 


but in vain; while he offers at this, Telemachus: 
catches him up from the ground, and throws him 
= down upon the ſand. Then did that impious wretch, 
| who always contemn'd the gods, betray a vile fear of 
death; he is aſham' d to beg his life, and yet cannot 


belp manifeſting that he deſires it; he endeavours to 


TH 


3 


move Tele machus's compaſſion: O thou ſon of U- 
hſſes, ſaid he to him, I now at laſt acknowlege that: 
= the gods are juſt; they puniſh me as I have deſerv'd; 
nothing but diſtreſs can open the eyes of men to ſee: 
& the truth z I ſee it, and ſtand condemn'd by it; but 


: let an unfortunate king put you in mind of your fa- 
ther, who is remote from Ithaca, and let the thoughts 


e this affect your heart! 


Pa 1 5 Tele- 
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fore, O Adraſtus, but live to repair your faults ; 3 re. 
ſtore all that you have uſurp'd; re-eſtabliſh tranquil. 


_ ries 3 live, and become a new man; let your fall 
teach you that the gods are juſt 3 that wicked men are 


mort, that nothing is ſo happy or delightful as a pin 


trodorus, with twelve of your prime nobility, . 


ef his villainy ; but Adraſtus immediately threw at 
Him a ſecond dart, a very ſhort one, which he had 


death: on the contrary, he who fears the gods, has 


: the Bode, from high * upon guilty mortals, 


. 


certainly pierc'd it. At the ſame time Adraftus runs 
behind a tree, to avoid the purſuit of Telemachus, 
who cried out, You ſee, O ye Daunians, the victory 
is ours, this wicked man faves himfelf only by his 


Book X 


\ Telemachus; who held him faſt under him, and flies upon 


| had already lifted up his ſword to pierce his throat, Wi torious he 
inſtantly made this anſwer; I had no other aim but wind be: 


victory, and the peace of the nations to whoſe ſuccour the fields 


I am come; I delight not in bloodſhed ; live there. 


lity and juſtice on the coaſt of great Heſperia, which 
you have ſullied with ſo many maſſacres and treache- 


miſerable ; that they deceive themſelves in ſeeking 
happineſs by violence, inhumanity, and guile; in 


and ſteady virtue, Give us for hoſtages your fon Me- 


At theſe words Telemachus ſuffers Adraſtus to riſe, 
and lends him his hand, without the leaft ſuſpicion 


kept conceal'd. It was ſo ſharp pointed, and fluny 
with ſo much force and dexterity, that had not Tele. 
machus's armour been of a ſupernatural make, it had 


treachery, He, who fears not the gods, is afraid of 


nothing elſe to fear. Speaking theſe words, he moves 
towards the Daunians, and gives a ſign to his men, 
who were on the other fide of the tree, to intercept 
the perfidious Adraſtus, Adraſtus being almoſt taken, 
feigns to go backwards, . reſolving at the ſame time to 
break through the Cretans, who ſtood before him to 
oppoſe his paſſage; but on a ſudden,” Telemachus, 
ſwift as the. thunder which is hurPd by the father of 
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BOOK XXL 


The ARGUMENT. 


Adraftus OY ill d, the Dann: frretch forth lein 
tands to the allies, in token of peace, and demand af 
them a king of their own #ation, Neſtor, being in- 
conſolable for the death of his ſon, abſents himſelf 
From the aſſembly M the chiefs, ſome of wham give their 

Epinions for dividing the country of the wanquiſh'd, 
and giving to Telemgcbus the territory of Arpor, 
Far from accepting this offer, Telemachus fhews, 

_ that lis the common intereſt of the confederates to 
ehooſe Polydamas king of the Daunians,. and to leave 

them ther lands He afterwards perſuades that 

"i 7 ople to beſtoru the country of Arpos on Diomedcs, 
Who happen'd at that time to come there, The trou- 
les being thus at an end, they all ſeparate in order to 
return to Pherr reſpeive countries. 
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12 
AE 2 0 Cm was Adraſtus dead than 
x © all the Daunians, inſtead of deplor- 
N if ing their defeat and the loſs of theiy 
917 king, rejoic'd for their deliverance, 
and ſtretch'd out their hands to the 
alies, in token of peace and recon- 
0 ciliation. Metrodorus, the ſon of 
* Adraſtus, whom his father had 
brought up in maxims of diſſimulation, injuſtice, and 
inhumanity, betook himſelf to flight like a coward 3 
but a certain flave that was an accomplice in all his 
ervelties and infamous actions, whom. he had made 
free, and loaded with favours, and to whoſe fidelity 
alone he committed himſelf in his flight, caſt about 
how he might betray. him, for his own advan- 
tage. He kill'd him as he fled, by giving him a 
wound in his back; then, cutting off his head, 
brought it to the camp of the confederates, in expec- 
tation of ſome mighty reward for a crime that thus 
finiſn'd the war. But the allies abhorr'd the villain, 
and cauſed him to be put to death, Telemachus ſee- 
ing the head of Metrodorus, who was a youth of mar- 
vellous beauty, and of an excellent diſpoſition, which 
had been ſpoil'd by pleaſures and bad examples, could 
not reſtrain his tears. Alas! ſaid he, behold here 
what it is that poiſons the proſperity of a young 
prince! the higher his condition is, and the more 
ſprightly his temper, the more he wanders out of the 
true way, and departs from the ſentiments of virtue; 
I myſelf might perhaps have been now ſuch another, 
had not the misfortunes in which I was train'd up 
(thanks to the gods and Mentor 8 ..ftruRions) . taught 
me to Fovern myſelf. | 
The 3 being aſſembled, meds. as the 
only, condition of peace, that they might be permitted 
du ſet up a king of their own nation, Who might, br 
his: vitues, wipe out the reproach which the impious 
ne had brought vpon the crown. e. 


An 
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the gods for having deſtroy'd the tyrant, and crowded 
to kiſs the hand of Telemachus, which had been dipt 
in the blood of that monſter ; fo that their defeat was 
| to them like a triumph. Thus, in a moment, fell, 
beyond retrieve, that . power which threaten'd all 
others in Heſperia, and which made ſo many nations 
tremble. Like thoſe impregnable ramparts that 
feem firm and immoveable, but which are gradually 
fapp'd and undermin'd ; for a long time the feeble toil, 
us' d in attacking their ſtrong foundations, is derided ; 
they ſeem not in the leaſt weaken'd ; all is ſmooth, 
and ſolid ; nothing gives way, nothing is ſhaken; 
mean while, all the fubterranean ſupports are deftroy'd 
by degrees, until that very moment when down the 
mighty bulwark finks, all at once, and opens a tre- 
mendous gulph, Thus an unjuſt ard treacherous 
power, however it may proſper by it's violences, is all 
the while digging a precipice under it's own feet, Guile 
and inhumanity gradually fap the ſtrongeſt foundations 
of illegal authority. Men admire it, fear it, tremble 
before it, till the moment it vaniſhes; it ſinks under 
it's own weight, and nothing can raiſe it again, be- 
cauſe it has with it's own hands deftroy'd the true ſup- 
ports of ſincerity and juſtice, which alone beget love 
and confidence, | | | 
The chiefs of the army met the next day to grant 
the Daunians a king. It was a delightful thing to ſe 
the two camps mingled together by ſo unlook'd-for a 
friendſhip, ſo that the two armies now made but one. 
The wiſe Neſtor could not be preſent in council, be- 
cauſe grief of mind, added to his great age, had vi- 
ther'd his heart, juſt as a ſhower of rain beats down a 
flower, and makes it droop in the evening, which in 
the morning, while Aurora was: riſing, was the glory 
and ornament of the verdant fields, His eyes were be- 
come two fountains of tears, that could not be dry d 
up; kindly ſleep, that charms the acuteſt pains, fied 
far away from him; hope, the life of the heart of 
man, was extin in him; all food was bitter to this 
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owded unfortunate ancient; the light itſelf was odious to : 
n dipt him; his ſoul wiſh'd for nothing but to part from his f 
at was WW body, and to ſinle into the everlaſting night of Pluto's 
fell, empire. In vain did his friends talk to him; his 
'd all WF giftemper'd mind nauſeated all friendſhip, as a fick 
ations man diſreliſhes the moſt wholeſome meats, To all the 
that moſt tender things they could fay to cbmfort him, he 
dually WF rcturn'd nothing but fighs and groans. From time to 
e toil, time he was heard to ſay, O Piſiſtratus! Piſiſtratus! 
ded; Pifiſtratus! my ſon! thou calleſt me hence, I will 
200th, WE follow thee, thou wilt render death ſweet unto me ! 
ken; o my dear fon, all the happineſs I now defire, is to 
troy'd WE ſee thee again on the-banks of Styx. Then would he 
n the continue whole hours without ſpeaking one word; but: 
a tre. groaning, would lift up his hands, and his eyes drown'd 
1erous in tears, to heaven. In the mean time the ꝓrinces be- 
is all ing aſſembled, were expecting Telemachus, who re- 
Guile main' d by Piſiſtratus's body, on which he ſtrew'd 
ations handfuls of flowers, with exquiſite perfumes, and ſhed 
emble 2 flood of bitter tears. O my dear companion, ſaid 
under WW he, I ſhall never forget my having ſeen thee at Pylos, 
„ be- follow'd thee to Sparta, and found thee again-on the 
e ſup- coaſt of great Heſperia: I owe thee a thouſand and a 
t love WW thouſand kind offices: I lov'd thee, and was beloy'd 
by thee: I was acquainted with thy valour, which 

grant vould have ſurpaſſed that of many renowned Greeks. 
to ſee WE Alas ! it has gained thee a glorious death; but it has 
for a robb' d the world of a blooming virtue, which would # 
one. WP have equall'd that of thy father! Ves; thy wiſdom and 1 
be- thy eloquence, in a xiper age, would have come up to | 
| wi- WE the perfections of that hero, who was admir'd by all | 
wna WE Greece! thou waſt already maſter of that ſweet inſi- 
chin nuation, which was irreſiſtible when thou ſpakeſt; of 
glory WE thoſe natural and ingenuous ways of recounting a ſtory z 
rebe- of that ſage moderation, which is a prevailing charm 
dry'd WH to pacify angry ſpirits ; of that authority which flows 

fied from prudence and the energy of good counſels. When 
art of thou ſpakeſt, every ear was attentive ; all were pre- 
d 2 poſſeſs d in thy favour; all were defirous to find thee. 
intor- 2 * hos 25 in 


out flouriſhes, gently Role into men's hearts, like dey 


ſings, which we enjoy d but a few hours ago, are now 
ſnatch'd. from us for ever! Piſiſtratus, whom I em. 
braced this morning, is now no more l we have no. 
thing left but a ſad remembtance of, him. Ah! if 
thou hadſt clos'd the eyes of Neſtor, and not we thine, 
then had he not ſeen what he. is now forced to ſee, nor 
would he haye been the moſt unhappy father in the 

world! FR WMC; 5 
After this, Telemachus cauſed the bloody wound 
in Piſiſtratus's fide to be waſh'd ; he order'd him to be 
laid out upon a bed of purple, where, with his de- 
clining head, overſpread with the paleneſs of death, he 
reſembled a young tree, which having cover'd the 
earth with it's ſhade, and ſhot it's flouriſhing boughs to 
heaven, is wounded by the ſharp edge of the wood- 
man's ax; it no longer holds by it's own root, nor by 
the earth, that fruitful mother, who nouriſhes her 
plants in her boſom; it fickens, it droops, it oſes it's 
verdure, it can no longer ſupport itſelf, and dow m it 
falls; it's branches, that uſed to hide the ſky, are 
dragg d in the duſt, all wither'd and dry; it is now a 
bare trunk, thrown down, and deſpoil'd of all it's 

| beauties, $4.4 * | 16-16 397 altert | 

Thus Piſiſtratus, now a prey to death, was carry'd 
away by thoſe who were to lay him on the fatal pile. 
Already the flame mounts up to heaven. A band of 
Pylians, with dejected watery eyes, and trailing their 
arms revers d, ſlowly attended him, The body is 
ſoon conſumed; the aſhes are put into a golden urn; 
and Telemachus, who took upon him tlie care of tlie 
whole ceremony, commits this urn, as a moſt valuable 
treaſure, to Callimachus, who. had been Piſiſtratus's 
governor, ' Take, ſaid he, theſe aſhes, the ſad, but 
precious remains of him whom you ſo much lov'd ; 
keep them for his father; but, wait till he has re- 
| cover'd ſtrength enough to aſk for them, and then, 
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in the right, Thy ſpeech, which was plain and with. 


upon the ſpringing graſs. But alas! all thoſe blef. 
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and not till then, deliver them to him, That which 


excites ſorrow at one time, allays it at another. 
Aſter this, Telemachus ' repairs to the aſſembly of 


che confederate kings. As foon as they eſpy' d him, 


3 


EW LEN 


aud the care he took to pay him the laſt offices. 


they were all huſf'd, in expectation to hear him diſ- 
courſe: this made him bluſh, and he could not be 


prevail'd upon to ſpeak. The praiſes that were given 


him by publick acclamations, on account of his late 
action, added to his baſhfulneſs; ſo that he would 
gladly have hid himſelf : this was the firſt time he 
appeared confuſed and irreſolute. At length, he de- 


| fired, as'a favour, / that they would deſiſt from com- 


mending him. Not but that JI am a lover of praiſe, 

ſaid he, eſpecially when it comes from ſuch good 
judges of virtue; but I am afraid of loving it too 
much, Praiſes are apt to corrupt men; they fill them _ 
full of themſelves, and render them vain and pre- 


ſumptuous: we ought equally to merit and decline 


them : there is no great unlikeneſs between the juſt- 
eſt and the falſeſt praiſes. The wickedeſt of all men, 
namely tyrants, are thoſe who have procured them- 
ſelves to be moſt praiſed by their flatterers. What 
pleaſure is there in being commended like them? juſt 
praiſes are ſuch as you will give me in my abſcence, 


= iflam ſo happy as to deſerve them, If you beheve 
me to be really 
am willing to be modeſt, and would fear vanity : ſpare 
me therefore, if you have any efteem for me, and do 


d, you ought alſo to believe that I 


not praiſe me as if I were a man fondly enamour'd 
Wah 5 


After Telemachus had thus expreſs'd himſelf, he 
return'd not a word more to thoſe who continued ex- 


; tolling him to the ſky : and by an air of indifterence, 
& He-ſoon put a ſtop to all their encomiums. They be- 
Len to be afraid they mould diſpleaſe him in good ear- 


neſt by praiſing him; thus their panegyricks were at 
an end, but their admiration Mill increaſed ; every one 
knowing the tenderneſs he had ſhewn to Piſiſtratus, 

The 
whole 
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whole army was more affected with theſe marks of more des 
of his good- nature, than with all thoſe prodigies of pairing 1 
wiſdom and valour which lately ſhone in him, He fals. 
is wiſe, he is valiant, whiſper d they one to another; For m 
he is the favourite of the gods, and the true hero of or pleaſu 
our age; he is more than human. But all this is compaſs 
only matter of wonder; it doęs nothing more than fill men? it 
us with amazement. Above all, he has humanity Jeſs libert 
and goodneſs ; he is a faithful, tenderchearted friend ; Wl ries, eve! 
he is compaſſionate, generous, beneficent, and wholly without 
at the ſervice of them whom he ought to love; he i who are 
the delight of them who live with him; he Haw laid ungratef 
aſide. all his former haughtineſs, indifference, and 


for his 01 
Kerceneſs. This is what makes him- uſeful in life ; own aut] 
this is what comes home to each man's heart; this! ; is a tyra 
what endears him to us, and makes us ſenſible of all contrary 
his virtues 3 this is what makes us all ready to ſa them, b 
_ crifice our lives for him, | good, he 
| Theſe diſcourſes were fearce Sniſh'd, when the WM dian; h 
council haſtened to eonfer upon the neceſſity of giving Wi infinite, 
a king to the Daunians, Moſt of the princes were of il fires to 
Opinion, that it was beſt to divide that eountry among ſhephers 
the confederates, as a conquer d land; and offered to hazard + 
Telemachus, for his ſhare, the fertile country of Arpcs, and wat 
which twice a year bears the rich gifts of Ceres, the lead it 
bounteous bleſſings of Bacchus, and the ever-green number 
fruits. of the olive-tree, ſacred to Minerva. This bours, b 
land, faid they to him, ought to make you forget the never 
poor cottages of Ithaca, the frightful rocks of Duli | underft; 
chizm, and the wild foreſts of Zacynthus, Give over Wi who m 
the ſearch of your father, who-muſt have periſh'd in it is to 
the waves, near the promontory of Caphareus, thro' Tam th 
the revenge of Nauplius, and the wrath of Neptune. and me: 


Think no more of your mother, who, ever fince 
your departure, has been in the poſſeſhon of her lovers; 
nor of your country, whoſe ſoil is not favour'd by hea- 
ven, like this we now offer you, He patiently heard 


all yz ; Tc the rocks of Tide and T "TRY are not 


more 
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more deaf and inſenfible to the complaints of deſ- 
pairing lovers, than Telemachus to theſe propo- 
als. 5 | 5 
For my part, ſays he, I am not fond either of riches 
or pleaſures: what ſignifies the poſſeſſing a greater 
compaſs of land, and commanding a greater number of 
men? it occaſions but the more perplexity, and the 


less liberty to the maſter, Life is full enough of miſe- 


ries, even to the wiſeſt and moſt moderate ſort of men, 
without the additional trouble of governing others, 
who are untractable, reftlefs, unjuſt, deceitful, and 
ungrateful. If a man aims at the maſtery over others 
for his own ſake alone, with an eye to nothing but his 
own authority, pleaſure, and glory, he is impious, he 
js a tyrant, he is the ſcourge of mankind, If, on the 
contrary,” his defign in aiming at the dominion over 


| them, be only to conduct them aright, for their own 


good, he is not ſo much their maſter as their guar- 
dian; he has nothing but the trouble of it, which is 


| infinite, and he is far from having any thoughts or de- 
| fires to enlarge the bounds of his authority. The 
| ſhepherd, who devours not his flock, but, with the 


hazard of his own life, guards it againſt the wolves, 


and watches over it night and day, and takes care to 


lead it into fat paſtures, has no mind to increaſe the 
number of his ſheep, by ſeizing upon thoſe of his neigh- 
bours, becauſe it would but increaſe his trouble, Altho” 


| I never ſway'd a ſcepter, added Telemachus, yet do I 
| underftand, from the laws, and from thoſe wiſe - men 
| who made them, how painful and laborious a thing 


it is to direct the government of cities and kingdoms. 


I am'therefore content with my poot Ithaca, As little, 
| and mean as it is, I ſhall have glory enough, provided 

E reign there with juſtice, piety, and courage. And 
indeed, I ſhall reign there but too ſoon, Heaven 


grant that my father, ſafe from the fury of the waves, 
may govern there to an extreme old age, and that I. 


| may lang learn under him, how to overcome my own. 
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whole army was more affected with theſe marks oſ 
of his good- nature, than with all thoſe prodigies of 
wiſdom and valour which lately ſhone in him. He 
Is wiſe, he is valiant, whiſper'd they one to another ; 
he is the favourite of the gods, and the true hero o 
our age; be is more than human. But all this is 
only matter of wonder; it doęs nothing more than fill 
us with amazement. Above all, he has humanity 
and goodneſs; he is a faithful, tender hearted friend; 


he is compaſſionate, generous; beneficent, and wholly 


at the ſervice of them whom he ought to love; he i; 
the delight of them who. live with him; he has laid 
aſide all his former haughtineſs, indifference, and 


_ Herceneſs. This is what makes him uſeful in life ; 


this is what comes home to eack man's heart; this is 
what endears him to us, and makes us fenfible of all 
his virtues 3 this is what makes us all ready to ſa. 
crifice our lives for him, | 

Theſe diſcourſes were fearce Gnifh'd, when the 
council haſtened to confer upon the neceſſity of giving 
a king to the Daunians. Moſt of the princes were of 
opinion, that it was beſt to divide that eountry among 
the confederates, as a conquer'd land; and offered to 


 Telemachus, for his ſhare, the fertile country of Arpcs, 


which twice a year bears the rich gifts of Ceres, the 
bounteous bleflings of Bacchus, and the ever-green 
fruits of the olive-tree, ſacred to Minerva. This 


land, ſaid they to him, ought to make you forget the 


poor cottages of Ithaca, the frightful rocks of Duli- 
chicm, and the wild foreſts of Zacynthus, Give over 
the ſearch of your father, who-muſt have perith'd in 


the waves, near the promontory of Caphareus, thro' 
the revenge of Nauplius, and the wrath of Neptune. 
Think no more of your mother, who, ever fince 


your departure, has been in the poſſeſſion of her lovers; 
nor of your country, whoſe ſoil is not favour'd by hes: 
ven, like this we now offer you, He patiently heard 


all mn ; bu the rocks of Thames and 1 DT are not 


more 
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| more deaf and inſenſible to the complaints of deſ- 
| pairing lovers, than Telemachus to theſe * propo- 
fals. 5 
| For my part, fays he, I am not fond either of riches 
or pleaſures : what ſignifies the poſſeſſing a greater 
compaſs of land, and commanding a greater number of 
men? it occaſions but the more perplexity, and the 
| leſs liberty to the maſter, Life is full enough of miſe- 
| ries, even to the wiſeſt and moſt moderate ſort of men, 
without the additional trouble of governing others, 
| who are untractable, reftlefs, unjuſt, deceitful, and 
ungrateful. If a man aims at the maſtery over others 
for his own ſake alone, with an eye to nothing but his 
| own authority, pleaſure, and glory, he is impious, he 
is a tyrant, he is the ſcourge of mankind, If, on the 
4 contrary, his defign in aiming at the dominion over 
them, be only to conduct them aright, for their own 
good, he is not ſo much their maſter as their guar- 
| dian ; he has nothing but the trouble of it, which is 
infinite, and he is far from having any thoughts or de- 


: ſhepherd, who devours not his flock, but, with the 


and watches over it night and day, and takes care to 
lead it into fat paſtures, has no mind to increaſe the 
number of his theep, by ſeizing upon thoſe of his neigh- 
bours, becauſe it would but increaſe his trouble, Altho” 
I never ſway'd a ſcepter, added Telemachus, yet do I 
underſtand, from the laws, and from thoſe wiſe - men 
who made them, how painful and laborious a thing 
it is to direct the government of cities and Kingdoms. 
I am' therefore content with my poot Ithaca. As little, 
and mean as it is, I ſhall have glory enough, provided 
J reign there with juſtice, piety, and courage. And 
indeed, I ſnall reign there but too ſoon, Heaven 


may le ng learn under him, how to overcome my own 
VOI. II. e ho paiſions, 
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L Gree to enlarge the bounds of his authority. The 


hazard of his own life, guards it againſt the wolves, 


grant that my father, ſafe from the fury of the waves, 
may govern there to an extreme old age, and that I, 
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paſſions, and thereby to regulate thoſe of a whole 
nation. . 

© Afterwards Telemachus thus proceeded: Hear, 0 
Jie princes, who are here aſſembled, what I think my. 
ſelf obliged to ſay to you fox your own intereſt. If 
Jou give the Daunians a juſt King, he will rule them 
with juſtice, he will ſhew them how) much it is tor 
their advantage to preſerve fincerity, and never to en- 
croach upon their neighbours : and this is what they 
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could never underſtand while they were govern'd by Conſid 
the impious Adraſtus. As long as they ſhall be under becauſe, 
the ſway of a wiſe and moderate prince, you will have I have no 
nothing to fear from them; they, will be beholden to pretenſioi 
yau for this good king, whom you ſhall have beſtow d that his 
on them; they will be indebted to you. for the peace Wi to his 
and proſperity they ſhall enjoy under him. "They enough 0 
will be 10 far from attacking you, that they will in. Wi ably, anc 
ceſſantly bleſs you, and both king and people will be, great-gra 
as it were, the work of your on hands. If, on the much be 
contrary, you proceed to divide their country among one's an 
you, pray obſerve the miſchiefs which I foretel you; many in 
theſe people, driven by deſpair, will begin a new war; the calm 
they. will have juſtice on their ſide in contending for bleſſings 
their liberty, and the gods, who are enemies of ty- Wi the glory 
ranny, will fight for them; if the gods take their Wl ey tha 
part, you will certainly, ſooner or later, be confounded, ſincerity, 
and N pour proſperity vaniſh like ſmoke ; wiſdom WE theſe, 1 
and counſel will be taken away from your commanders, fooliſh v. 
courage from your ſoldiers, and fertility from your Wi ces, O 
lands; you will flatter yourſelves, with vain expecta- biaſs or 
tions; you , will be raſh and,unadviſed in your under- loves yo 
takings 3 you will ſilence honeſt men that ſhall ofler Wl aigleafe 
tb tell you the truth; your fall will be ſudden, and While 
it will be faid of you, are theſe the flouriſhing na- air of au 
tions that were to give laws to all the world ? ſee.how other, a 
they fly before their enemies, and are the ſport of and rapt! 
others who trample them under their feet! this is the was heat 
work of the gods; this is what ſuck unjuſt, proud, in- whole e 
human people deſ®re ! Again, conſider, that if you 5 a ſlembly 
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fer to divide this conqueſt among you, you re-unite al! 
the neighbouring nations againſt you. Your league, 


ar, O0 form'd to defend the common liberty of Heſperia- 
k my- azainft the uſurper Adraſtus, will become hateful ; 
it, If and tis you that all the world will, with good rea- 
: them ſon, accuſe of aiming at a univerſal tyranny, But ad- 
is for mitting you prove viftoricus both over the Daunlans. 
to en. and all others, even that will be your deſtructien; III 
1 they tell you how : co AI! 2 9 
1d by * Conſider that this enterprize will diſunite you all, 
under becauſe, not being founded upon juſtice, you wiil 
| have have no rule whereby to limit and ſettle each other's 
den o pretenſions among yourſelves ; every one will urge 
ſtow'd that his ſhare of the conqueſt ſhould be proportionate 
Pcace to his power; none of you will have authority 


enough over the nations to make the partition peace- 


E creat-grand=children will never ſee an end of. Is it not 
much better to be juſt and moderate, than to follow 
one's ambition with ſo much danger, and through ſo 
many inevitable miſchiefs? are not profound peace, 
the calm and innocent pleaſures that accompany it, the 
dleffings of plenty, the friendſſiip of one's neighbours,, 
the glory that is inſeparable from juſtice, the autho- 
W rity that is acquir'd in rendering one's ſelf, by one's. 


W theſe, I ſay, much more defirable things than the 
8 focliſh vanity of an unwarrantable conqueſt ? O prin- 
ces, O kings, you ſee I ſpeak to you without any. 
biaſs or ſelf-intereſt ; hearken therefore to one who, 
loves you ſo well as to contradict you, nay even to. 
difpleaſe you by ſetting the truth before your eyes. 
While Telemachus deliver'd himſelf thus, with an 
air of authority, which they had never ſeen in any 
other, and while all the princes with aſtoniſhment 


was heard a confus'd noiſe, which ſpread through the 


aſſembly was held, 
FR Q2 on 


ably, and this will be the ſource of a war, which your. 


@ ſincerity, the arbiter of all foreign nations; are not 


+ 


and rapture admir*d the wiſdom of his counſels, there. 


whole camp, and reach'd to the place where the 
A' ſtranger, ſaid they, is landes 
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cn theſe coaſts, with a company of armed men, This 
unknown perſon is of a lofty mein ; every thing in him 
appears heroick ; it is eaſy to diſcern that he has been 
Tong under the frowns of fortune, and that his high 
courage has made him ſuperior to all his calamities, 
At firſt, the people of the country, who guard the 
coaſt, would have repulſed him as an enemy that was 
coming to make an invaſion ; but, after having drawn 
his ſword, with an air of intrepidity, he told them, 
that he knew how to defend himſelf if he were at- 
tack'd, but that all he defir'd of them was peace and 
hoſpitality, He immediately held forth an olive branch, 
as a ſupplicant : upon this he is heard; he deſires to be 
brought to thoſe who govern in this part of Heſperia, 
and ſo he is conducted hither, that he may give an 
account of himſelf to the aſſembled kings. | 

Scarce was this diſcourſe finiſh'd, when that ran. 
ger was ſeen entering with a majeſty that ſurpriz'd the 
whole aſſembly. One might eaſily have taken him 
for Mars, when he aſſembles in the mountains of 
"Thrace his blood-thirſty troops. He beſpeaks the aſ- 
ſembly in theſe term. 

O ye ſhepherds of the people, who are doubtleſs met 
together here, either to defend your country againſt 
it's enemies, or to enact the moſt righteous laws; 
 hearken to a man who has been perſecuted by fortune, 
Heaven grant that you may never feel the like cala- 
mities! I am Diomedes, king of Ætclia, who 
wounded Venus at the ſiege of Troy. The revenge of 
that geddeſs purſues me throughout the univerſe. 
Neptune, who can refuſe nothing to the divine daugli- 
ter of the ſea, has deliver'd me up to the fury of the 
winds and waves, which have ſeveral times daſh'd my 
ſhips in pieces againſt the rocks. The inexorable 
Venus has taken from me all hope of ever ſeeing again 
my kingdom, my family, and the delicious light of 
that country where I firſt ſaw the day at my birth. 
No, I ſhall never more ſee what I hold moſt dear in 


| the world, I now am come, after numerous ſhip- 
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wrecks, to ſeek on this unknown ſhore a little repoſe, 
and a ſecure retreat, If you fear the gods, eſpecially 
Jupiter, who has the care of firangers ; if you have 
any ſenſe of picy, do not refuſe me, in theſe vaſt re- 
gions, ſome corner, though it be of barren ground, 
ſome diſmal deſert, or ſome ſharp craggy rock, that I, 
with my companions, may found a city there, which 
may be at leaſt a melancholy image of our loſt coun- 
try. We affe but a ſmall tract in ſome waſte place, 
which is of no uſe to ycu. We will live peaceably 
with you in a ſtrict alliance; your enemies ſhall be 
ours; we will eſpouſe all your intereſts ; we only de- 
fire the liberty of living according to our own laws. 
All the while Diomcdes was ſpeaking this, Tele- 
machus, with his eyes fix'd on him, ſhew'd in his 
| countenance all the different paſſions which the bu- 
man ſoul is capable of. When Diomedes firſt ſpoke _ 
of his long continued misfortunes, he was in hopes 
that this majeſtick perſon might be his father. As 
ſoon as he had declared himſelf to be Diomedes, Tele- 
machvs's countenance fell like a beauteous flower 
| which the cruel north-wind had juſt blaſted with it's 
pernicious breath. Afterwards, Diomedes, complain- 
ing of the implacable anger of a deity, begot in him a 
| compaſſionate and tender remembrance of the like miſ- 
fortunes ſuffer'd by his father and himſelf: his cheeks 
ran down with tears mix'd with grief and joy, and he 
inſtantly flew to Diomedes to embrace him. 5 
I am, ſaid he, the ſon of Ulyſſes, whom you once 
knew, and who was not unuſeful to you, when you 
took the farnous horſes of Rheſus, The gods have 
treated him, as well as you, unmercifully, If there 
be any truth in the oracle of Erebus, he is ſtill alive: 
but, alas! he is not alive to me, I left Ithaca to 
ſeek him, and now I can neither ſee him nor Ithaca 
again, Judge by my misfortunes, what compaſſion | 
I muſt have for your's. The advantage that misfor- 
tunes bring along with them, is to teach us to ſym- 
| | ik pathize 
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athize with others in their troubles. Though I am 
bat a ſtranger here, yet am J able, O great Diomedes, 
(for notwithſtanding the miſery that overw helm'd my 
country when I was a child, I have not been ſo ill 
educated, as to be ignorant of your glorious feats in 
war) I am able, O moſt invincible of all the Greeks 
next Achilles, to procure you, ſome relief. Theſe 
princes, whom you ſee here, are perſons of humanity, 
without which they very well know there is neither 
virtue, nor true courage, nor ſolid glory. Misfortunes 
add a new luſtre to the glory of great men. There 
is ſomething wanting in them, before they have been 
in adverſity, Their lives, till then, afford not ex- 
amples of patience and firmneſs of mind. Diſtreſod 
virtue melts all hearts that have any reliſh for virtue, 
Leave to us, therefore, the care of comfonting you ; 
- fince the gods have ſent you to us, we look upon you 
as a preſent they intended us, and ought to eſteem 
ourſelves happy that we are able to mitigate your ſor- 
rows. ; 
While he was thus ſpeaking, Diomedes look'd on 


him with wonder and amazement, and felt his heart 


leap within him. They embraced each other as if | 


they had long been united in the cloſeſt bands of 
_ friendſhip, O worthy ſon of the ſage Ulyſſes, faid 
Diomedes, I find in you the ſweetneſs of his countc- 
nance, the gracefulneſs of his diſcourſe, his com- 
manding eloquence, his noble ſentiments, and his wiſe 
thoughts, 5 

Mean while Philoctetes likewiſe embraced the great 
ſon of Tydeus: they related to each other their me- 
lancholy adventures. Then ſaid Philoctetes to bim, 
I doubt not but you will be glad to ſee again the wiſe 
Neſtor; he has juſt loſt Piſiſtratus, the laſt of his 
children, and now there is nothing more in life ſor 
him but a path of ſorrow, that leads him to his tomb. 
Come then and try to comfort him; a friend, who is 


himſelf under affliction, is fitter than another to cafe 


his troubled heart, They immediately repair'd to the 
| | | | tent 
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tent of Neſtor, Who ſcarce knew Diomedes again ; 
grief had fo depreſs'd his ſpirit, and diſorder'd his ſen- 


ſes, At firſt Diomedes began to weep with him; 


and this interview increas'd the old man's forrow ; 
but, by degrees, the preſence of this friend aſſwag' d 
the trouble of his heart; and one might eaſily diſ- 


cern, that his affliction was, in ſome meaſure, ſuſ- 


pended by the ſecret pleaſure of relating what he him- 
ſelf had ſuffer'd, and of hearing, on the other fide, 
what had befal'n Diomedes. 
Whilſt they were thus converſing, the kings, to- 
rether with Telemachus, were debating what courſe 
to take, Telemachus, adviſed them to give Diomedes 
the country of Arpos, and to chooſe Polydamas for 
king of the Daunians, he being of their own nation, 


This man was a famous captain, whom Adraſtug, . 


through jealouſy,” would never employ, leſt the world 


ſhould aſcribe the ſucceſs of his affairs to that able 


commander, all the glory whereof he hoped to reap 


himſelf alone. Polydamas had often, in private, re- 
preſented to him, that he too much expoſed his own 
life, and the welfare of his country in this war, a- 


gainſt ſo many confederate nations: he would often 
have advis'd him to have obſerv'd a more upright 


and moderate conduct towards his neighbours. But 


thoſe men, who hate truth, do alſo hate ſuch as are 
ſo bold as to declare it to them: they make no man- 


ner of account either of their ſincerity, or their zeah 


or their difintereſtedneſs, A bewitching profperity 
harden'd Adraſtus's heart againſt the moſt wholeſome 
counſels : rejecting them, he ſtill triumph'd con- 


tinually over his enemies. Haughtineſs, fraud, and 
violence, conſtantly procured his prevailing arms the 
victory. None of the misfortunes which Polydamas. . 
ſo often threaten'd him with, befel him. Adraftus 
lauzh'd at that timerous prudence which is always | 


foreſeeing inconveniences, He could no longer en- 


cure the fight of Polydamas; be removed him from 


all 
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all employ ments of honour and truſt, and left him to 
linguith in ſolitude and indigence, 

Po 'vdamas was at firſt deeply affected with this 
diſgrace ; but it ſoon beſtow'd on him what he 
wanted, in opening his eyes to ſce the vanity of high 
fortunes ; he became wiſe at his own coſt ; he began to 
rejcice that he had been unfertunate ; he by deprees 
learnt how to ſuffer; to be ſatisfy'd with a litzl2 ; 

. ealmly to feed his ſoul with truth; to cheriſh and bn. 
tertain within himſelf ſeciet 1 885 which are far 
more valuable than the pompous and glittering ones: 
In fine, to know how to live without depending on 
men. He dwelt at the foot of mount Garganus in a 
deſert, where a half-arch'd rock ſerv'd him fer a 
houſe ; a brook that ran from the mountain allay'd 
his thirſt, and ſome adjoining trees afforded him the'r 
fruits for food. He had two ſlaves that cultivated 
a little ſpot of ground for him, in which he wrought 
likewiſe with his own hands; the ground repaid 
his toil with great increaſe, not ſuffering him to 
want any thing : he had not oply fruit and puile 
in abundance, but all forts cf fragrant flowers be- 
fides. There he bewail'd the unhappineſs of thoſe 


people who are hurried on to their deſtruction, by 


the ſenſeleſs ambition of a tyrannical prince; there 
he every day expeQed that the juſt gods, though 
patient for a while, would at length cruſh the im- 
pious Adraſtus. The more his proſperity increas'd, 
the nearer he thought his jrrecoverable fall ap- 
Proach' d; for imprudence, when it is ſucceſsful in 
it's errors, and power, when advanc'd to the higbeſt 
pitch-of abſclute authority, are the forerunners of 
the downfal of kings and kingdoms, When he 
was inform'd of the overthrow and death of Adra- 
ſtus, he ſhew'd no ſigns of ; Joy, either for having 
foreſeen it, or for being reſcu d from tyranny : he 
only ſigh' 4 for fear of ſeeing the Daunians in 2 
Kate of ſlavery, V 
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This is the man Telemachus propos'd for their. 
king : he had for ſome time known his courage 
and valour ; for Telemachus, according to Mentor's, 
advice, was inceſſantly making inquiry of the good 
and bad qualities of all who were in any conſi- 
derable employment, not only among the con- 
federate nations who ſerv'd in this war, but even a- 
mong the enemy, He made it his principal care every. 
where to find out and examine, what men had any 
particular talent or virtue. | | | 
The confederate princes made, at firſt, ſome dif- 
ficulty of placing Polydamas on the throne, We 
have experienc'd, ſaid they, how much a king «cf 
the Danniahs is to be dreaded by his neighbours, 
when he is a lover of war, and knows how to 
manage it. Polydamas is a great captain, and may 
be very dangerous to us. But Telemachus re- 
plied : tis true Polydamas underſtands war, but then 
he loves peace ; and theſe are the two things that 


are moſt to be deſired in a prince. A man, who. 


is acquainted with the calamities, the hazards, and 
difficulties of war, is much more capable of avoid- 
ing it, than another, who has no experience of 
them. Polydamas has learn'd to reliſh the pleaſure 
of a quiet life; he condemn'd the enterprizes of 
Adraſtus; he foreſaw their diſmal conſequences. A 
weak, ignorant, and unexperienc'd prince ought. 
more to be dreaded by you, than a man who will 
look into affairs, and determine every thing him- 
ſelf; a weak and ignorant prince will ſee nothing 
but by the eyes of a giddy faveurite, or of a flat- 
tering, turbulent, and ambitious miniſter; ſo that 
a prince thus blinded, will engage himſelf in a war, 
even though he has no mind to it; and you can never 
be ſure of him, becauſe he cannot be ſure of him- 
ſelf; he will falſify his word to you; he will ſoon 
reduce you to ſuch extremities, that you muſt either 
ruin him or he you. Is it not more advantageous, 
more ſafe, and at the ſame time more juſt and ge- 

2 | nerous, 
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obliged to you for their ſettlement in a country which 
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Tous to make a faithful return to the confidence th: Polydas 


Daunians place in you, and to give them a king worthy of Julti 


to command them? will pre 


This ſpeech convinc'd the whole aſſembly: there. formiga 


upon a meſſage was ſent to propoſe Polydamas to the 84 


Daunians, who were impatiently waiting for an an- ſee, O 
ſwer. When they heard the name of Polydamas, king c: 
they replied, we are now ſatisfied that the confede. you, the 
rate princes will act finterely by us, and perpetuate ¶ that is vu 


the peace with us, ſince they are willing to grant us a who dei 
man ſo virtuous, and fo capat le of governing us, to be The 


8 machus 
them P. 
vent to 
upon the 


our king. If they had propoſed to us a cowardly, ef. 
feminate, and ignorant perſon, we ſhould have thought 
they aim'd only at depreſſing us, and corrupting the 
form of our government: we ſhould have fecretly 


harbour'd in our breaſts a deep reſentment of ſo ill- the fert 
natur d and fraudalent a piece of conduct? but theit kit 
choice of Polydamas is a ſure indication of real can. joy d at 
dour. The confederates, without doubt, expect no. reeks 
thing from us but what is juſt and Konourable, ſince erate f. 
they grant us a king, who is jncapable of doing any ws 1h 
thing againſt the liberty and glory of our nation. And imple. _ 
we, in like manner, do proteſt, in preſence of the . All tl 
juſt gods, that rivers ſhall ſooner run back to their {MWhus, w 
fountain-heads, than we will ceaſe to love fo benc- fter ha 
ficent a people. May our lateſt poſterity remember be wile 
the benefit we this day receive, and may they never eetetes, 
forget to renew, from generation to generation, the 
peace of the. golden age in all the borders of Heſperia, 
Telemachus, after this, propoſed to them to beſtow WW - 
on Diomedes the fields of Arpos, to plant a colony N 
there. This new people; ſaid he to them, will be e EA 


you don't cultivate, Remember that all men owe 
each other reciprocal love; that the earth is too large 
for them ; that they cannot be without neighbours ; 
and that *tis beſt to have ſuch as are indebted to us for 
their eſtabliſhmetit. Compaſſionate the misfortunes Ml 
of a king who cannot return into his own country. 
: | | | Polydamas i 
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ence the 1 and he, being united together by the bands 

worthy . and virtue, which are the only durable ones, 
preferve you in profound peace, and render you 


foumidable-to' all the neighbouring nations, that might 
4 50 thoughts of aggrandizing themſelves. Ve 
Y 


there. 


s to the 
e Daunians, that we have beſtow'd on you a 


an an- 
damas, = capable of raiſing your glory to the ſkies ; do 
onfede. you, therefore, on your part, give up a piece of ground 


petuate that is uſeleſs to you, ſince we aſk it of you, for a king 


ant usa who deſerves. all manner of relief. | 
, to be The Dabflians replied, chat they could deny ny N . 
dly, ef. machus notkting, ſince it was he that ha | 
hought them Polydamas for their king. They wee 
ing the vent to fetch him from his ſolitude, and to place him 
fecretly upon the throne, But before they parted, they granted 
f ſo ill- che fertile plains of Arpgs to Diomedes, to found a 
at their pew fie m chers. The con rates were over- 
al can. oy dat this conceſſion, becauſe Diomedes's colony of. 
ect no. Greeks would add a conſiderable weight to the confe- 

„ fince 17 —  forces,. 1 1 abt Daunians ſhould Ty thoſe 
ng any ations, 0 ic  Adraftus d. fet ſo ill an ex- 
I. An MS 2 8 * 

of the 4 All the princes were now W Telema? | 
o their hus, with tears in his eyes, departs with his men, 
> bene. fer having tenderly embrac dqthe yaliant Diomedes, | 
zember 1 he wiſe and inconſolable Nate al and the fam'd Phi- 
never ectetes, the worthy inheritor of Hercules's arrows. 
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— a ewe at Salentum; 3 Is bps t ſet 
the country round it ſo well cultivated, and to rd 
Jo little magnificence in the city. Mentor ac quaint 
bim - the reaſons of that change ; ; makes him ſen. 


Able the faults which uſually. binder a ſtate fro, 


= ow ing; and propoſes to him the conduct and [a 
wernment of Idomeneus, as a pattern for bis imita- 
fron, Aﬀer this, Telemachus opens his heart t 
Mentor, concerning bis inclination to marry Antiope, 
that Ring s daughter, Mentor joins <oith him in 
-: Ehmmlending ber good qualities; aſſures him, that tht 
25 dęſign d her for rung but that, for the preſent, 

ought to think on nothing Ont to "on yt for 
cd, 
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* Ithaca, in order to deliver Penclope from the per- 
ſecution of her lovers, 3 955 1 1 


W e % HF young ſon of Ulyſſes burn'd 
7 vith impatience to ſee Mentor 
| again at Salentum, and to take 
ſhipping with him for Ithaca, 
where he hop'd his father might 
e'er this be arriv'd. As he 
drew near to Salentum, he was 
SIM G24 ES flPd with amazement to ſee 
144 6 6 all the neighbouring country, 
| which he chad left little better than a deſart, cultivated 
like a fine garden, and full of diligent labourers. He 
concluded, this muſt be the work of Mentor, 'Af- 
terwards, entering the city, he obſerv'd that there 
were fewer artificers for luxury and the pleaſures of life, 
and a much leſs appearance of pomp and magnificence 
than before, Telemachus was offended at this; for 
he was naturally fond of every thing that look d gay 
and fine. But his mind was ſoon poſteſs'd with other 
thoughts, He at a diſtance ſees Idomeneus coming 
towards him with Mentor: this inſtantly filled his 
heart with joy and tenderneſs; yet, notwithſtanding 
he had been ſucceſsful in the war againſt Adraſtus, he 
was afraid leſt Mentor ſhould not be well pleaſed witli 
him; and, as he came forward, he conſulted Mentor's 
eyes, to ſee if they intimated any thing that might 
give him occaſion to upbraid himſelff. 5 
Firſt Idomeneus embraced Telemachus as his own 
ſon; afterwards Telemachus threw- himſelf about 
Mentor's neck, and bedew'd him with his tears. Says 
Mentor to him, I am well pleaſed with you; you 
have been guilty of great overſights ; but they have 
ſerv'd to make you know yourſelf, and to be hereafter 
diffident of your own abilities. Men often reap more 
fruit from their errors, than from their nobleſt at- 
chievements, Great actions are apt to puff up the 
beer and ta inſpire a dangerous preſumption; whereas 
VOL. II. . 


a man's 
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a man's miſcarriages make him recollect himſelf, and 
reſtore him the prudence which he loſt during the run 
of his good fortune. What remains for you to do, is 
to praiſe the gods, and not to court the praiſes of men, 
Vour performances have been great; but confeſs the 
truth; they can thardly be ſaid to have been done by 
you, Is it not true, chat they have been derived upon 
you like ſomething ad ventitious and foreign, that was 
infus'd into you and were you not like to have ſpoil'd 
them by your violence and imprudence ? did it notſeem 
to you as if Minerva had chang'd you into another 
man, eyen above yourſelf, in order to make you the 
inſtrument of her atchievements? ſhe held all your 
Faults in cloſe reſtraint, as Neptune, when he quiets 
the tempeſts, puts a ſtop to the raging waves. 

-Whilſt Idomeneus was earneffly aſking queſtions of 
the Cretans who were returned from the war, Tele- 
machus gave attentive ear to the ſage counſels of Men. 
tor. After u hich he caſt his eyes on every fide with 
wonder, and faid to him, What a change do T ſee? 1 
do not rightly apprehend the reaſon of it. Has any 
calamity -befaln'thjs/place while T-was abſent? What 
.is become of that magnificence which reign'd in every 
art of it at my departure? I ſee neither gold, nor 
ſilver, nor preciqus ſtones ; che people are meanly ha. 
Sited; the buildings, that are carrying on, are much 
inferior to the roſt, both for dimenſions and ornament; 
the arts droqp, and the city is become a deſert. 

To this Mentor reply'd ſmiling, Did you take no- 
tice of the condition of the country round the city? 
Yes, anſwer'd Telemachus, I ſaw: huſbandry flouriſh 
| .every-where, and the fields clear'd and cultivated, 
Which is beſt, added Mentor, a eity pompous -with 


7 


marble, gold, and filver, with a country negletted and 


- barren; ox a manured fertile country, with a city or- 
dinary in .ſhew, and moderate in it's manners? A great 
city er with artificers employ d in emaſcula- 
ting men's: minds with the luxuries of life, when it 1s 
n, n a 8 Poor and ill- 9 
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like a. monſter, who has a head of an exorbitant big- 
neſs, but whoſe body is extremely thin, and depriv'd 
of nouriſhment, ſo. as to bear no proportion to the 
| head, Tis the number of people, and the plenty of 
provifions, which makes the true firength and true 
| niches of. a Kingdom. Idomeneus has now a people 
| innumerable, and indefatigable in labour, who fill 
every. corner of his country; ſo that his whole country 
zs as it were but one entize city, and Salentum but the 
centre of it. We have ſent away from the city into 
the country the men that were wanting there, and 
were ſuperfluous in the city; and have befides invited 
great numbers of foreigners into this country. The 
more theſe people increaſe and multiply, the more do 
the fruits of the earth increaſe and multiply by their 
EAbour. And this ſo ſweet and peaceable a multi- 
| plication enlarges - his kingdom more than a conqueſt 
x would do. We have rejected ſuch ſuperfluous arts 
* only, as divert the poor from applying themſelves 
7 to things that are really wanting, and which. corrupt 
wh: the rich, by occaſioning pride and effemimacy : but we 
bare not in the leaſt wrong' d either the liberal arts, or 
fuch men as have a true genius to cultivate them. 
ty ho Thus Idomeneus is much more powerful than he was 
Ge when you admir d his magnificence: that dazzling 
ſplendor hid under it a weakneſs and a miſery, which 
would ſoon have undermin'd his empire: now he has 
1 10 2 greater number of men, and fubfiſts them more eaſi- 
n y: theſe men, who are accuſtom'd to toil, pain, and 
* 1 a contempt of life, through the love they bear to good 
| wh 1 laws, are always in a readineſs to fight in the defence 
oo "4 of thoſe lands, which they with their own hands have 
- as. improw d. This tate, which you think decay' d, will 
1 ſoon become the wonder of Heſperia. $A 


city or- 


55 Remember, O Telemachus, that there are in the 
11 44 government of a nation two pernicious things, which 
Kd el are ſcarce ever remedy d. The firſt is, an unjuſt and 

8 too violent authority in kings; the ſecond is luxury, 
whichvitiates the manners of the people. When kings 
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have accuſtom'd themſelves to know no laws but their 
own abſolute will, and to give no check to their pa. 

ſions, they may do any thing; but, by this very 
power of doing any thing, they ſap the foundation of 


their power; they go by no certain rules, nor have 


they any fix d maxims of government; all vie who 
ſhall flatter them moſt; they loſe their people, and 
have nothing left them but ſlaves, whoſe number di- 
miniſhes every day. Who ſhall tell them the truth? 
Who ſhall ſet bounds to this torrent? Every thing fall; 
before it; the wiſeſt fly away, hide themſelves, and 
groan in ſecret; nothing, but a ſudden and violent re- 
volution, can bring back this exorbitant power into 
it's natural channel; nay, oftentimes the very means 
made uſe of to reduce it, irrecoverably deſtroy it. 
Nothing threatens ſo fatal a fall, as an authority that 
is ſtrained too high; it is like a bow too much 
bent, which at laſt breaks on a ſudden, if the ſtring be 
not ſlacken'd; but who is he that will dare to ſlacken 
it? Idomeneus was corrupted to the very bottom of 
his heart, by this bewitching authority: his throne had 
been overturn'd; yet he had not been undeceived, 
There was a neceſſity for the gods to ſend us hither to 
open his eyes, and to ſhew him rightly that blind and 
monſtrous power, which does not befit the tate of 
man: nay, there was a neceſſity for a ſort of miracle 
to recover him from his deluſion. The other almoſt 
incurable miſchief is luxury. - As too great an autho- 

rity intoxicates and poiſons kings; ſo luxury poiſons a 

whole nation. Tis commonly urged, that luxury 

ſerves to feed the poor at the expence of the rich ; as 

if the poor could not more profitably provide for them- 

ſelves, by increaſing the fruits of the earth, than by 
unmanning the rich by the refinements of voluptuouſ- 

neſs. Thus a whole nation habituates itſelf to look 

upon the moſt ſuperfluous things as the neceſſaries of 

life; and thus every day brings forth ſome new neceſ- 
ty of the ſame kind, and men can no longer live 
without things which but thirty years ago were utter 
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unknown to them. This luxury is call'd fine taſte, 
the perfection of arts, and the politeneſs of a nation. 
This vice, which carries in it's womb an infinite num 
der of others, is commended as a virtue; it ſpreads 
"s.contagion from the king down to the very dregs of 
the people.z thoſe of the royal blood are willing to imi- 
tate the king's magnificence; the men of quality emu- 
late the king's relations; and the middle ſort ſtrive to 
equal thoſe of quality; (for who will condemn him- 
lf when he je in the wrong?) The loweſt rank of 
zen would paſs for a middle fort ; and every one lives 
2boye his condition, ſome for oftentation, and to 


make a ſhew of their wealth; others through a miſ- 


taken ſhame, and to cloak their poverty. Even thoſe 
who are ſo wiſe as to condemn do great a diſorder, and 
not ſo wiſe as to dare to be the firſt to ſtera the tide, 
or to ſet contrary examples. Thus a whole nation 
falls to ruin; all conditions and ranks of men are con- 
founded; an eager deſire of acquiring wealth to ſupport 
2 vain expence, corrupts the pureſt minds; and when 
poverty is accounted infamous, nothing is minded but 
how to grow rich. Let a man be learn'd, fKilful, and 
virtuous; let him inſtruct mankind, win battles, ſave 
his country, and ſacrifice every thing to the good of 
the publick, yet he will be deſpis'd, unſeſs his talents 


de. ©; oy wal by pomp and luxury. Even thoſe who 


deve ne fortune will appear and ſpend, as if they had: 
and ſo they fall to borrowing, cheating, and uſing a 
thouſand mean arts to get money. But who ſhall re- 
medy theſe evils ? The reliſh and cuſtoms of a whole 
aation muſt be changed; new laws muſt be given them. 
fad who ſhall attempt this, unleſs the king ſhould 
prove to be ſo much of a philoſopher, as to ſet an ex: 
zmple of moderation himſelf, and ſo put out of coun- 
tenance all thoſe who love a pompous expence ; and, 
zt the ſame time, encourage the wiſe, who will be 
glad to be authoriz d in a virtuous ſrugality ? | 
Telemachus, hearing this diſcourſe, was juſt like a 
dan who comes out of a profound ſleep: he felt the 
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trutli of theſe words, and they were deeply engraven in 
his heart, juſt as a ſeilful ſtatuary imprints what linea 
ments he pleaſes on a piece of matble, and gives it 
tenderneſs, life, and motion. Telemachus made no 
anſwer; but, revolving in his mind all that he bad 
been hearing, he attentively ſurvey'd the ſeveral 
changes and alterations that had been made in the citr, 
and after a while he thus expreſs d himſelf to Men- 
tor, | 7 
| You have made Idomeneus the wiſeſt of all kings; 
both he and his people are become new creatures; and 
it muſt be granted, that what you have done here is 
infinitely greater than all the victories we have lately 
won. Chance and ſtrength have a great ſhare in the 
ſucceſſes of war; we muft ſhare with our ſoldiers 
in the glory of battles z but all your work is the re- 
ſult of a ſingle head; and you muſt have labour'd a- 
lone againſt a king, and all his people, in order to 
correct them. The ſucceſles in war are always fatal 
and odious: whereas all I ſee here, is the work of 2 
celeſtial wiſdom; all is fweet, all is pure, all is ami- 
able, all beſpeaks an authority that is more than hu- 
man. When men are fondly ambitious of glory, 
why do they not look for it in thus applying them- 
ſelves to do good? How ignorant are they of the 
true nature of glory, who hope to acquire it in n- 
vagirg the earth, and ſpilling human blood! Menrtcr 
diſplay'd a ſenſible joy in his face, to find in Telema- 
chus ſuch right notions about victories and conqueſts, 
at an age when it was fo natural for him to be intoxi- 


ated with the glory he had gain'd. | diſpoſa; 
After this, Mentor added: Tis true, all you ſez thing þ 
here is good and laudable; but know, that it is potlible and a 
to do yet better things than theſe. Idomeneus checks that ti 
his paſſiens, and applies himſelf to the governing cf great ti 
his people with juſtice z yet for all this he commits a and ſed 
great many faults, which are the unhappy conſequences tire dif 
of his former errors. When men are defirous to ceaſe are per 
0 do evil, evil ſeems ſtill to purſue them, For a long tending 


time 


— 


powers, inveterate errors, and almoſt incurable preju- 


dices. Happy are they, who never wander'd out of 


the right path ! For they may be able to do good, in 
2 much greater perfection. The gods, O Telema- 
chus, will require more from you than from Idome- 
neus z becauſe you have been acquainted with the 
truth from your infarcy, and he ve never been aban- 
don'd to the inchantments of too great proſperity. 
Idomeneus, continued Mentor, is wiſe and knows a 
great deal; but he applies himſelf too much to mi- 


nute things, and does not enough meditate on the 


bulk of his affairs, in order to form proper plans, 
The excellency of a king, who is ſet over other men, 
does not conſiſt in doing all himſelf : it is a groſs 
piece of vanity to think to do any ſuch thing, or to 
$9 about to perſuade the world that one can do it. 
A king ought to govern by chrofing and conducting 
thoſe who govern under him : he is not to deſcend to 
particulars ; for that is doing the buſineſs of thoſe 
who are under him: he ought only to call them to 
an account, and to know enough to be able to enter 
into, and diſcern the material circumſtances of ſuch an 
account, Sublimely to govern, is to chooſe fit perſons 


into the adminiſtration, and to employ them properly 


according to their reſpective talents. Supreme and 
perfect government. conſiſts in governing thoſe who 
govern : It muſt watch them narrowly, try them, 
check them, encourage them, raiſe them, depreſs 
them, remove them, and .always retain the abſolute 


diſpoſal of them. For a prince to examine every 


thing himſelf, argues diffidence; narrowneſs of mind, 


and a jealouſy about mean matters, which conſumes 


that time and freedom of ſpirit which is neceffary for 
great things, To form grand deſigns, requires a free 
and ſedate mind, that can think at it's cafe. in an en- 
tire diſengagement from tranſacting any affairs that 
are perplex d and difficult. A mind exhauſted by at- 
tending to particularities, is like the lees of wine, 

Ne ” | | which 
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time they ill retain ſome of their bad habits, weaken d 
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which have neither ſtrength nor flavour : they, 
who govern by conſidering particular parts only, are 
always determined by what is before them, without 
extending their views to a remote futurity; they 
are always ſway'd by the affair of the preſent day, 
and that affair being the only one that takes up 
their thoughts, they are too much affected by it; 
it contracts their minds; for no man can paſs a 


| ſound judgment on things, without comparing them 


all together, and marſhalling them in a certain or- 
der, that thereby they may be reduced to a pro- 
per connection and proportion. To fail in this 


rule of government, is to be like a muſician, who, 


thinking it enough that he has hit upon harmonious 
ſounds, never troubles himſelf to unite and accord 
them together, in order to compoſe a ſweet and 
raviſhing piece of muſick ; or, like an architect, 
that thinks his buſineſs done, provided he heaps 
together mighty colums, and abundance. of wel]. 
cut ſtones, without thinking of the order and pro- 
portion of the ſeveral ornaments of his building. 


When the parlour is building, he thinks not of 


making a ſuitable ſtair-caſe; when the body of the 
building is in hand, he dreams not either of the 
court-yard or the gate; his work is nothing but 2 
confuſed medley of pompous parts, which are not 
made to fit one another, This work, inſtead of doing 
him credit, will rather be an eternal monument of 
his ſhame; for it ſhews, that it was done by 2 
work man who had not a ſufficient compaſs of thought, 
to take in at once the general deſign of his whole 
work; which is the character of a low and inte- 
rior mind, When a man is born with a genius 


confin'd to particulars, he is only fit to act under 
another. Depend upon it, O my dear Telemachus, 
the government of a kingdom, requires a certain 
harmony like muſick, and juſt proportiens like ar- 


chitectur E. 
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If yau will give me leave to uſe once more the com- 
pariſon of theſe arts, III make you conceive what 
ardinary underitandings thoſe rulers have, who beſtow 
all their attention on ſome particulars of government. 
He, who in a concert of muſick ſings only ſome cer- 


tan parts, though he ſings them perfectly well, is no 


more than a anger ; he alone is the maſter af muſick 
who- governs the whole concert, and at once regulates 
all the parts of it. In like manner, he that cuts the 


columns, or raiſes one fide of a building, is but a 
maſon z but he who contrives the whole edifice, 'and | 
as all the proportions in his head, is alone the archi- 


tect. So thoje, who take moſt pains, and expedite 


moſt buſineſs, are ſuch as have the leaſt ſhare in the 


governing part; they are no more than under-work - 
men. The true genius that condutts a fate, is he, 


who, doing nothing himſelf, cauſes every thing to be 


done; he contrives, he invents, he foreſees the fu- 
tare, he reflects on what is paſt, he diſtributes and 
proportions things, he makes early preparations, he 
mceantly arms himſelf to ſtruggle againſt fortune, as 


| 2 ſwimmer againſt a rapid ſtream of water; he is atten- 
wire night and gay, that he may leave nothing to 


chance. 


Do you think, 0 Telemachus, that a great painter 


Abours from morning to night that he may diſpatch 
his work the ſooner? no; ſuch a conſtraint and 
drudgery would damp the brightneſs of his fancy; he 
would no longer work with ſpirit ; all muſt be done 
nzegularly and by allies, according. as his taſte di- 
vects him, and his genius ſtimulates him. Think you 
tat he ſpends his time in grinding of colours, and 
preparing of pencils ? no; that's the buſineſs of his 
attendants, 
he ſtudies nothing but to ſtrike bold ſtrokes, that mav 
dive a noble air, life, and paſſion to his figures; he 
regards the peculiar turn of mind of thoſe heroes he 
about to repreſent ; he tranſports humſelf into the 


Ves wherein they lived, and enters into all the cir- 
= - 128 cumſtances 
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His province is thought and contrivance; 
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20 The ABIT uns Blok XXII. 
tumſtances that ever attended them : to this kind cf 
enthuſiaſm, he muſt join a judgment that muſt r=. 
ſtrain his luxuriant fancy, that the whole may be 


true, correct, and proportionable in all it's parts. Na 


you think, Telemachus, that leſs elevation of ming, 
effort of thought, and true genius, is requited. to 
make a great king, than a good painter ? conclude 


then, that the buſineſs of a king is to think, to form 


great projects, and to chooſe proper perſons to executr 
them under him. | 

Telemachus replied : methinks I apprehend every 
thing you have been ſaying ; but at this rate, a king 


would be often impos' d upon, by not entering him- 


felf into particulars. No; tis you that impoſe upon 


yourſelf, replied Mentor: that which hinders a prince 


from being impos'd upon, is a general knowledge @« 
government: thoſe who have no principles to go by 
in buſineſs, and have no true knowledge and diſcern- 
ment of men; are always, as it were, groping in the 
dark, and tis mere chanee if they don't miſtake their 
way. They don't ſo much as know what it is they 
are looking for, nor which way they ought to ſteer 


their courſe ; they only know how to be diftruſtſt', 


and they ſooner diſtruſt honeſt men that contradict 
them, than knaves that flatter them; On the con- 
frary, they that have true maxims of government, and 
who are well ſkill'd in men, know what they ovgir 
to look for in them, and the means to find it. They 
perceive, at leaft in grofs, whether the perſons they 
make ule of, are inſtruments proper for their purpoſe, 
and whether they enter ſo far into their views as c 
be able to hit the mark they aim at. Beſides, as they 


don't concern themſelves with tedious -particulars, 


they have their minds more at liberty to furvey at once 
the whole of the work, and to obſerve whether it ad- 


vances towards it's principal end: if they are impos d 
upon, it ſcarce ever happens to be in eſſential matters. 


Moreover, they are above thoſe little jealoufies that 
argue'a narrow ſpirit, and a groveling ſoul : they hs 


* 
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well know, that there's no avoiding being deceived 
Lametimes in great affairs, becauſe they muſt make 
ale. of men for their inſtruments, and that men are 
alten d:ceitful. More may be loſt by the irteſolute- 
neſs attending diffdence, than would be loft by ſuf- 
Fring one's ſelf to be in ſome meaſure impos'd upon. 
Ke is very happy who is deceived only in inconſiderable 
things ; thoſe of principal importance may till go on 
rightly ; and this is the only thing that a great man 
Gould 2 concern'd for. A prince ought ſeverely to 
puniſh deceit when it is diſcover'd ; but a man that 
will not be really deceiv'd, muſt: reckan upon meeting 
with ſome deceit.. An artificer 3 in his ſhop, ſees all 
with his own eyes, and does every thing with his own 
bands; but a king, in a great ſtate, can neither do 
nor fee every thing. He ought to do thoſe things 
only which no-body elſe can do under him: and ought 
to ſee nothing but what makes for the deciſion of i im- 
portant matters. 

In ſine, ſays Mentor to Telemachus, you are has 
Imeed by the gods, who are preparing for you a reigh 
that fhall be repleniſh'd with wiſdom ; all that you 


tee. here is intended, not fo much for Idameneus's 


glory, as for your e ee All theſe prudent 
efabliſhments, which you admire. in Sal entum, are 


bat the ſhadow of what you ſhall do, one day in Itha- 
2. if your virtues correſpond to your high deſtiny. 


"Tis time we ſhould think of going hence; Idomeneus 


keeps a ſhip ready for our return. 


Hereupon Telemachus, though not without ſame 
reluctance and uneaſineſs, unboſom' d himſelf to his 
Fiend, and acquainted him with an inclination which 
made bim loth to depart. from Salentum. You will 
blame me, perhaps, ſaid he, for too eaſily entering 


; mto engagements in the places through which I paſs : 


vat my heart would continualiy upbraid me, if I 
ſhould conceal from you, chat J love Antiope, the 
daughter, of Idomeneus. It is not, O my dear Men- 
* duch 4 { ag Paflion as you cur'd me of 1 the 
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iſſand of the godceſs Calypſo : I well know the depth 
of the wound love made in my foul, when I was witk 
Lucharis : I cannot even yet pronounce her name 
without concern; time and abfence have not yet been 
able to efface it from my heart. So melancholy an 
experience teaches me to be diſtruſtful of my ſelf. But 
as for Antiope, what I feel on her account, is nothin; 
like the other : it is not an extravagant pafion; 3 It is 
judgment, it is eſteem, it is perſuaſion; O how hay. 
py ſhould 1 be in paſſing my life with her ! it ec 
the gods reſtore my father to me, and permit me 14 
chooſe a wife, Antiope ſhall be the perſon. Wh 
charms me in her, is her filence, her modeſty, ha 
xeſervedneſs, her aſſiduity in labour, her mduſtry i» 
works of tapeſtry and embroidery, her application 1: 
managing her father's houſe, ever fince the death ©: 
Her mother, her contempt of gaudy apparel, tha: {:- 
getfulneſs, or rather that abſolute ignorance of ber 
own beauty, which appears in her, When Idome. 
neus commands her to lead up the dances of the you; 
Cretan maid: ns to the warbling flutes, one would t: ke 
her for ſmiling Venus, ſo many graces adorn her: 
when he carries her to hunt with him in the forcg, 
the looks es majeftick, and is as dextrous at handlin: 
the bow, as Diana amidſt her nymphs ; herſelf alon: 
does not know it, while all the world Annen 
When ſhe enters into the temple of the gods, au 
bears the ſacred offerings on her head in baſkets, ore 
would think ſhe were the very deity that inhabits 5 
temple, With what awe, with what devotion, ha:: 
we een her offer ſacrifices, and avert the anger of "thi 
gods, when ſome crime was to be expiated, or ori 
dreadful omen to be deprecated? in fine, when on: 
ſees her with the virgins around her, holding in he: 
hand a golden needle, one would think Minerva's fel 
were deſcended to earth in a human form, to infpir: 
mankind with curious arts. She a1imates the othe: 
to work; the renders their labovrs pleaſant to ther 
wy * ſwcetneſs of her voice, wi the fings the m. 
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raculou s tories of the gods; and ſhe ſurpaſſes the moſt 
exquiſite painting by her delicate embroideries. Happy 
the man whom kindly Hymen ſhall unite to her! He 
will have nothing to fear but to loſe ard ſurvive her. 


My dear Mentor, I call the gods to witneſs, that I 


am ready to be gone: I ſhall love Antiope as long as i 
lire; but ſhe ſhall not retard my return to Ithaca one 
moment. If another was to enjoy her, I ſhould paſs 
the reſt of my days in ſorrow and bitterneſs : But, in 
ſhort, Fam reſolv'd to leave her, tho' I know my ab- 
ſence may occaſion my loſing her. I am unwilling to 
diſcover my paſſion either to her, or to her father; 
for I think 1 ought not to make a declaration of it to 
any but you, till Ulyſſes, reinſtated on his throne, 
gives me his conſent, You may know by all this, my 
dear Mentor, how vaſtly different this preſent inclina- 


tion of mine is from that blind paſſicn I had for Eu- 


eharis. | 


Mentor reply'd ; O Telemachus, I allow there is 2 


difference; Antiope is gentle, unaffected, and prudent ; 
her hands deſpiſe not labour ; ſhe foreſecs things at a 
great diſtance; ſhe provides againſt all contingencies; 
the knows how to be ſilent; ſhe acts regularly with- 
out a hurry; ſhe is continually employ'd, but never 
embarraſs'd, - becauſe ſhe does every thing in it's due 
ſeaſon ; the good order of her father's houſe is her 


glory; it adds a greater luſtre to her than her very | 


beauty. Tho' the care of all lies upon her, and ſhe 


is charg'd with the burthen of reproving, refuſing, 


fparing, (things that make almoſt all other women 


| hated) the has acquir'd the love of all the houſhold ; 
and this, becauſe they find not in her either paſſion, or 


conceitedneſs, or levity, or humour, as in other wo- 
men. With a ſingle glance of her eye they know her 
meaning, and are afraid to diſpleaſe her: The or- 
ders ſhe gives are plain; ſhe commands nothing but 
what may be perform'd; ſhe reproves with kindneſs, 
and her reproofs are incentives to do better: her 
father's heart repoſes itſelf upon her, as a traveller, 

n flaäinting 
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fainting under the ſun's ſultry rays, repoſes himſelf Book: 


upon the tender graſs under a ſhady tree, You are in loſt he 
the right, O Telemachus, Antiope i is a treaſure wor. herſelf 
thy to be ſought for, even in the moſt remote regions; diſpos'e 
her mind, any more than her perſon, is never trimm't for her 
with vain gaudy ornaments ; her fancy, tho ſprightly, and wi 
is yet diſcreet ; ſhe never ſpeaks but when there is an kles that 
abſolute occaſion, and, when ſhe opens her mouth, ſery'd, 
ſoft perſuaſion and genuine graces flow from her lips ſhe uſed 
The moment ſhe begins to ſpeak, every body elſe is ſinee yo! 
filent ; which throws a bafhful confuſion into her face; | Have att 
ſhe ould find in her heart to ſuppreſs what ſhe was _ of your 
bout to ſay, when ſhe perceives ſhe is ſo attentively Wi that the 
Jiften'd to: for my part 1 have ſcarce ever heard hu 1 
ſpeak. ; 
1 Do you remember, 0 Telemachus, 3 her fa- mne 
ther, one day, ſent for her? She appear'd with her to your f 
eyes caſt down, cover'd with a large vail, and ſpoke 1 bride 
no mere than juſt enough to moderate che anger of J. erdeſs 
domeneus, who was going to inflict a rigorous puniſh. daughter 
ment upon one of his ſla ves. At firſt, ſhe took part happieſt « 
with him in his yexation, then the calm d him, at lf NE 
The intimated to him what might be alledg'd in ex. 
cuſe for the poor wretch, and without letting the king | 
Know that he was tranſported. beyond due bounds, the WW Me EN 


inſpir d into him ſentiments of juſtice and compaſſion, 
Thetis, when ſhe ſooths old Nereus, does not appeafe 
with more ſweetneſs the raging billows. Thus Ani: 
ope, without aſſuming any authority, and without tak- 
ang advantage of her charms, will one day manage the 
Heart of a huſband, as ſhe now touches her lyre, when 
the would draw from it the moſt melting ſounds. Once 
again I tell you, Telemachus, your love for her is well 
-grounded ; the gods deſign her for you; you love hex 
with a rational affection, but you muſt wait till Ulyſſes 
grant her to you. I commend ydu for not having dil 
cover'd your ſentiments to her; but know, that if you 
Bad taken any indirect methods to let her know your 
985 the Would have 9 * and * 
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loſt her eſteem for you; ſhe will never promiſe 
herſelf to any one, but will leave herſelf to be 


ons; dilpes'd of by her father: ſhe will never take 
Hap) for her conſort a man that dees not fear the gods, 
hel and who does not acquit himſelf of all the du- 
18 ties that are incumbent upon him. Have you not ob- 
at ſerv'd, as well as I, that ſhe appears leſs in ſight than 
los de uſed to do, and caſts her eyes more to the ground, 
Frags ine your return? ſhe knows all the ſucceſſes tHat 
a | have attended you in the war; ſhe is not ignorant ei- 
oY of your birth, or of your adventures, or of any thing 
0 * that the gods have beſtow'd upon you; and *tis this 
hat that renders her ſo modeſt, and ſo reſerv'd. Come, 
kt us go, Telemachus, let us go to Ithaca ; there re- 
15 mains now nothing more for me to do, but to bring you 


b ber to your father, and to put you in a condition to obtain 
a bride worthy of the golden age. Were ſhe a ſhep- 
Hs herdeſs on the froſty mount Algidus, as ſhe is the 
iſh, daughter of the king of Salentum, you would be tha 

happieſt of men in the enjoyment of her, | 
at laſt . „ we 
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The ARGUMENT. 


 Tdomeneus, fearing the departure of his two gueſts, pri 
es to Mentor ſeveral intricate affairs, aſſuring 
bim that. he could not ſettle them wwithout his aſſiſtance; 
Mentor inſtructs him how he ought to aft, and peri 
In his reſolution #0 conduct home-Telamachus. Idone. 
neus r INES: till to detain them, Ly inflaming the 
| _ paſſion of this latter for Antiope, and engages then 
in an hunting-match, at  wobich'he orders. his daugb- 
ter to be preſent, She is in danger of being torn f 
pieces by a wild boar, but Telemachus . reſcues ber, 
He afterwards finds in himſelf a great reluctance u 
depart from ber, and to take his 5 of the king ber 
' father: but being encouraged by Mentor, be cu- 
urs bis paſſion, and embarks to return home. 
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dor, that he could not, without him, 
TI adjuſt a diſference that had ariſen be- 
Raz tween Diophanes, prieſt of Jupiter 
Conſervator, and Heliodorus, prieſt of Apollo, about 
the preſages drawn from the flight of birds, and the en- 
trails of victims. Why, ſaid Mentor to him, will you 
meddle with holy things? leave them to the deciſion 


ancient oracles, and are divinely inſpir'd to be the in- 


to ſtifle theſe diſputes in. their birth; ſhew neither par- 


tiality, nor prepoſſeſſion; and content yourſelf with 


ſupporting the determination when. made. Remember, 
that a king ought to be ſubject to religion, and never 
to take upon him to direct it. Religion comes from 
the gods, and is above kings. If .kings meddle with 
religion, inſtead of defending it, .they .bring it under 
ſlavery, _ Kings are ſo powerful, and other men are ſo 
weak, that every thing will be in danger of being al- 
ter d according to the fancy of, princes, if they be al- 
low'd to concern themſelves with queſtons relating to 
ſacred things, Therefore let the friends of the gods 
decide thoſe things in full liberty, and confine yourſelf 


| to the repreſſing of thoſe who ſhall be refractory to 


their judgment, when pronounc'd. 


Then Idomeneus complained how much he was per- 
plex d with a great many law- ſuits between divers 


private perſons, which he was ſolicited to determine. 
Determine,” anſwer' d Mentor, all new queſtions that 


tend to eſtabliſh general maxims of right and juſtice, 
and to make precedents for expounding the laws; but 
do not take upon you to judge private cauſes; which 
would all come crowding upon you; you would be the 
only judge of your people, and all the other judges, who 
are under you, would become uſeleſs. You wou 0 
8 . ; e 


\ 


Wa tor, made it his whole ſtudy how to 


put it off. He repreſented to Men- 


of the Etrurians, who have the tradition of the moſt 


terpreters of the gods. Only interpaſe your authcr:ty 
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be overwhelm' d and tired out; ſmall ſmatters would 
take you off from great affairs, and yet you would not 
be able to determine all the circumſtances of thoſe petty 
cauſes, Beware therefore of throwing . yourſelf into 
ſuch a perplexity. Refer. private cauſes to the ordi. 
nary judges ; do nothing yourſelf but what no other 
man can do to eaſe you; and ſo you'll diſcharge the 
true functions of a king. | 5 

IJ am ſolicited likewiſe, ſaid Idomeneus, to make 
certain matches. Some perſons of noble birth, who 
have follow'd me in all the wars, and loſt very great 
eſtates in my ſervice, would think it a ſort of recom- 
pence if they might marry certain rich virgins ; and 
I need but ſay one word to procure them thoſe ſet- 
tlements. True, anſwer'd Mentor, it would coſt you 
but one word; but even that one word would coſt you 
too dear. Would you rob parents of the liberty and 
comfort of chooſing their ſons-in-law, and conſequently 
their heirs? This were reducing all families to the moſt 
intolerable ſlavery, and you would render yourſelf ac- 
countable for all the domeſtick misfortunes of vour 
people, Marriages are in themſelves full enough of 
thorns, without this additional bitterneſs. If you have 
faithful ſervants to reward, give them lands that are 
uncultivated; add to them titles and honours prc- 
'  portionable to their condition and ſervices; and, if 
need be, ſmall ſums of money out of what you may 
have ſpared from the funds deftin'd for your ordi- 
nary expences: but never pay your own debts by 
ſacrificing rich maidens, contrary to the inclinations 


of their parents and relations, _ 

Idemeneus ſoon paſſed on to another queſtion, The 
Sibarites, ſaid he; complain of our ufurping ſome lands 
that belong to them, and giving then as waiſts to 
the foreigners, whom we have lately invited hither, 
in order to be cltar'd and improv'd. Shall J yield to 
to theſe people? If I do, every body will think they 
may lay claim to what we have. It is not reaſonable, 
replyed Mentor, to believe che Sibärites in their cun 
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cauſe; nor is it juſt to believe you in your's. Whom 
then ſhall we believe? return'd Idomeneus. Neither 
of the two parties, continu'd Mentor : But you muſt 
chooſe for an umpire ſome neighbouring people, whom 
neither fide can ſuſpect of partiality, ſuch are the Si- 
pontines, who have no intereſt oppoſite to your's, But, 
anſwer'd Ide meneus, am I oblig'd to truſt to an um- 
pire? am I not a king? muſt a ſovereign ſubmit to 
foreigners the fixing the extent of his dominions ? Men- 
tor replied in this manner: ſince you reſolve not to yield, 
you muſt needs judge that you have right on your ſide: 
on the other hand, the Sibarites will not abate of their 
pretenſions, but maintain that their claim is indiſ- 
putable. In this contrariety of opinions, either an 
umpire, choſen by both parties, muſt make up the 
controverſy, or the cauſe muſt be decided by the ſword : 
there's no other medium. If you ſhould come into a 
republick, where there were neither magiſtrates nor 
judges, and where every family ſhould claim a right 
to do itfelf juſtice by violence, in all it's demands upon 
it's neighbours; you would depiore the miſerable ſtate 
of fuch a nation, and be ſeized with horror at that diſ- 
mal confuſion, wherein all families ſhould take up 
arms one againſt another. Now do you imagine that the 
gods would look with leſs horror upon the whole world, 
which is the univerſal commonwealth, if every nation, 
which is no more in it than a great family, ſhould 
think they have a full right to do themſel ves juſtice by 
force of arms, upon every claim they advance againſt 
the other neighbouring nations ? A private man, who 
poſſeſſes a field, as an inheritance from his anceſtors, 
cannot yet maintain himſelf in the poſſeſſion of it, 
but by the authority of the laws, and the decree of 
the magiſtrate; and he would be ſeverely puniſhed, as 
a ſeditious perſon, if he ſhould go about to preſerve by 
open force what he has a right to. Do you think 
that kings may immediately employ violent means to 
maintain their pretenſions, without having firſt tried 
all poſſible methods of gentleneſs and humanity ? ought 
A. not 
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not juſtice to be far more ſacred and inviolable to kings, 
with regard to whole countries, than to private families, 
with reſpect to ſome plough'd lands? ſhall a man be 
accounted unjuſt, and a plunderer, for ſeizing only a 
few acres of ground, and another man eſteem'd juſt 


ard paſs for a hero, for uſurping whole provinces? if 


men are apt to be prepoſleſs'd, miſtaken, and blinded 
zen the little intereſts of private perſons, ought they not 
to be more afraid of flattering themſelves, and being 
blindly partial in the great intereſts of ſtate ? ſhall a 
man depend upon his own judgment in a matter 
wherein he has ſo much reaſon to diſtruſt himſclt? 
and ſhall he not dread being deceiv'd ina caſe where 
the errror of one man is attended with dreadful con- 
ſequences ? the error of a king who is miſtaken in 
his: pretenſions, oftentimes occaſions ravages, famines, 
maſſacres, ruins, and depravations of manners, 
whoſe fatal effects reach to the remoteſt poſterity, 
Shall a king, who is always ſurrounded with flatter- 
ers, not be afraid of being flattered on ſuch occa- 
ſions? if he agrees upon an umpire for determining 
the difference, he ſhews bis equity, upright dealing, 
and moderation; he publiſhes the ſolid reaſons on 
which his cauſe is grounded; the umpire who is cho- 
ſen is only an amicable mediator, and not a ſevere 
judge; his deciſions are not blindly ſubmitted to, but 
a great deference is paid to him. He does not pro- 
nounce ſentence as ſupreme judge; but makes propo- 
ſals to bo h parties, who, through his counſels, ſa- 
crifice ſomething for the ſake of peace. If a war 'hay- 
pens, notwithſtanding all the care a prince takes for 
the preſervation of peace, he has then, at leaft, on 
his part, the teſtimony of a good conſcience, the eſteem 
ef his neighbours, and the juſt protection of the gods. 
Idomeneus, moved with this diſcourſe, conſentes 
that the Sipontines ſhould be mediators between him 
andthe Sibarites. 

Then the king finding that all the means he had 


uſed to detain the two ſtrengers had proved 1 
Way 
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tual, endeavoured to ſtay them by a ſtronger tie. He 
had taken notice, that Telemachus was in love with 
Antiope, and ſo he hoped to retain him by this paſ- 
ſion. In this view, he cauſed her ſeveral times to 
ſing at feaſts and entertainments, which ſhe did in o- 
bedience to her father's commands, but with ſuch a 
modeſt and melancholy air, that it was eaſy to per- 
ceive what pain ſhe ſuffer d in obeying. Idomeneus 
went ſo far as to defire her to ſing the victory gained 
over the Daunians and Adraſtus ; but ſhe could not be 
prevail'd with to ſing the praiſes of Telemachus ; ſhe 
reſpectfully excuſed herſelf, and her father did not 
think fit to conſtrain her. Her ſoft and moving voice 
penctrated the heart of the.young ſon of Ulyſles, ſo that 
he was all in a rapture. Idomeneus, who kept his 
eyes fix'd upon him, had the pleaſure to obſerve the 
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did not perceive the king's deſign. He could not, on 
ſuch an occaſion, forbear being extremely moved; but 
reaſon in him was ſuperior to ſenſe, and he was now 
no longer the ſame Telemachus, who had formerly 
been captivated by a .tyrannical paſſion in the iſ- 
land of the goddeſs Calypſo. Whilſt Antiope was 
ſinging, he kept a deep filence; as ſoon as ſhe had 
done, he haſten'd to turn the diſcourſe upon ſome 
other ſubject. 1 | 5 
The king, not being able to compaſs his deſign 
that way, reſoly'd at laſt, to have a great hun- 
ting-match, and to make his daughter ſhare the di- 


a weeping : but her father's abſolute- commands muſt 
be obey'd. Hereupon, ſhe mounts a foaming fiery 
horſe, like one of thoſe which Caſtor tamed for bat- 
tlez ſhe manages him with eaſe; a ſhining troop of 
young virgins joyfully attend her ; ſhe appears in the 
maſt of them like Diana in the foreſts, The 
king ſaw her, and his eyes could never be ſatiated 
whith the fight of her, which made him forget all 
his paſt misfortues, Telemachus ſaw her likewiſe, 
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and is ſtill more charmed with the modeſty of An- 
tiope, than with her dexterity, and all her graces. 
And now the dogs are upon the chace of a wild boar 
o a vaſt bigneſs, and fierce as that of Calydon ; his 
long briſtles were hard, and ſtuck up like pointed 
darts; his glaring eyes were full of blood and fire; 
the noiſe of his breathing was heard. afar off, like the 
hollow ſound of rebellious winds, when, in order to 
allay the ſtorm, Æolus calls them back into his deep 
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fickle, were able to cut through the trunk of a tree, 
All the dogs, that-durſt come near him, were torn to- 
pieces, The boldeſt huntſmen, who purſu'd him, 


rode as ſwift as the winds, was not afraid cloſely to 
attack him. She flings at him a dart that pierces him 
above the ſhoulder : the blood of the fierce beaſt 
ſtreams out and renders him more furious; he turns 
towards her who gave the wound, Immediately An- 
tiope's ſteed, in ſpight of his courage and mettle, ſhud- 
ders and ſtarts back; the monſtrous wild boar ruſhcs 
upon him, like thoſe heavy mathines that ſhake the 
walls of the ſtrongeſt towns. The courſer ſtaggers, 
and is borne down; Antiope finds herſelf on the ground, 
unable to avoid the fatal tuſh of the beaſt animated 
againſt her, But Telemachus, attentive to the danger 
Antiope was in, had already diſmounted ; ſwifter 
than lightning, he runs between the fallen horſe 


almoſt entirely buries it in the flank of the tremendous 
animal, which tumbles enrag'd to the ground. 

Telemachus inftantly ſeveres his head, which ftill 
looks frightful, and aſtoniſhes all the huntſmen. He 
preſents it to Antiope; ſhe bluſhes, and, with her 
eyes, conſults her father, who having recovered his 
fright, is now tranſported with joy to ſee her out of 
danger, and makes a ſign to her to accept the pre- 
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cavern ; his long tuſhes, crooked as the reaper's keen 


were afraid of overtaking him: but Antiope, who 


and the wold boar, who was juſt going to revenge the 
loſs of his blood; he brandiſhes his long ſpear, and 


ſent. As the received it, ſhe faid to Telemachus, 1 
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thankfully receive from you a greater gift than this, 


for to you I owe my life. She had ſcarce utter d 


theſe words, but ſhe was afraid of having ſaid too 
much; ſhe caſt her eyes down; and Telemachus, 
who ſaw her confuſion, durſt not ſay more to her than 
this: Happy the ſon of Ulyſſes, in having preſerv'd fo 
precious a life! but more happy till, if he could paſs 
with you the remainder of his ! Antiope, without 
anſwering him, haſtily rejcin'd her young companions, 
and remounted her horſe, b | 


Jdomeneus would hat very moment have promis | 


his daughter to Telemachus : but he hoped to inflame 
his paſſion yet more, by leaving him in ſuſpence; and 
even thought to detain him ſtill at Salentum, by the 
deſire of ſecuring his marriage. Thus Idomeneus 
reaſon d with himſelf; but the gods mock the wif- 
dom of men: for what he fancy'd would ſtay Tele- 


machug, prov'd the very motive that haſten'd his de- 


parture. What he began to feel, gave him a juſt 
diſtruſt of himſelf : Mentor, on the other hand, re- 
doubled his care to inſpire him with an impatient de- 
fire of returning to Ithaca, and at the ſame time 
preſs' d Idomeneus to give him leave to depart. The 


thip was now ready, Thus Mentor, Who regulated 


every moment of Telemachus's life, in order to raiſe 
bim to the higheſt pitch of glory, ſtaid him no 
here but juſt ſo long as was neceſſary to exerciſe his 


virtue, and make him acquire experience. Mentor 
had taken care to provide the veſſel, immediately af- 


ter Telemachus's arrival. But Idomeneus, who could 
not without great reluctaney, ſee them prepare for 
their voyage, fell into a mortal ſorrow, and a moſt 
deplorable melancholy, when he ifaw his two gueſts 


who had been ſo helpful to him, ready to forſake 


him, He ſhut himſelf up in the moſt retir d apart- 
ments of his houſe; there he eas' d his heart in ſigh- 
ing and pouring out floods of tears: he forgot to eat; 
leep. no longer charm'd his piercing ſorrows; he pin'd 


away, he wither'd in this uneaſy condition, like : my 
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vaſt tree which covers the earth with the ſhadow of 
it's thick boughs, when a worm begins to gnaw the 
ſtock of it, in thoſe refin'd channels through which 
the ſap is convey'd to nouriſh it : this tree, which the 
winds were never able to looſen 3 which the fruitful 
earth took delight to nouriſh in her boſom ; and which 
the woodman's axe had always ſpared with reverence, 
yet now languiſhes and droops, while the cauſe of it's 
decay lies undiſcovered ; it fades, and ſheds it's leaves 
that were it's glory and ornament ; it has now no- 
thing to ſhew but it's trunk, cover'd with a bark that 
gapes with frequent flaws, together with dry and ſap- 
tefs branches. Thus fared it with Idomeneus in his 
rief, 1 . 
; Telemachus was melted, but durſt not ſpeak to 
him ; he dreaded the day of departure ; he fought 
pretexts to retard it; and had continu'd a long time 
irreſolute, if Mentor had not thus ſpoke to him: 1 
am glad to ſee this change in you; you were naturally 
rugged and haughty, not ſuffering yourſelf to be moy'd 
by any thing but your own conveniences and advan- 
tage; but you are at length humaniz'd, and by the 
experience of your own misfortunes 3 you begin to 


compaſſionate thoſe of others. Without this ſympathy 


'a man has neither goodneſs nor virtue, nor capacity to 
govern others; but you muſt not carry it too far, nor 
fall into a weak unmanly tenderneſs. I would wil- 


ingly ſpeak to Idomeneus, to get his conſent for your 


departure, and would ſave you the trouble of ſo me- 
lancholy a converſation; but I would not have either 
an unbecoming ſhame or timidity over-rule your heart : 
you muſt accuſtom yourſelf to blend courage and firm- 
neſs of mind, with a tender and ſenſible friendſhip ; 
you ſhould fear to afflit men without an unavoidable 
_ neceſſity ; you ſhould take part in their troubles, 
when you cannot avoid making them uneaſy, and 
ſoften xs much as you can the ſeverity of the blow, 
which it is impoſhble for you entirely to * 
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It is for that very reaſon, anſwers Telemachus, that I 
would rather Idomeneus knew the time of our depar- 
ture from your mouth than mine. 
To this Mentor immediately replied : you are de- 
ceiv'd: my dear Telemachus, you are like the chil- 
dren of kings, who are tenderly brought up in purple; 
they expect every thing to be done their own way, 
and would have the whole ſyſtem of nature pay 


obedience to their humours ; and yet have nt 
reſolution enough to oppoſe any one to his face. 


Not that they care ſo much for mankind, or that 


they are tender of grieving them, out of a prin- 


ciple of goodneſs ; but they do it with an eye 
to their own conveniency ; they are not willing to 
ſee any ſorrowful diſſatisfy d faces about them; they 
are under no concern for the troubles and miſeries of 
men, provided they are not before their eyes, or ſound- 
ing in their ears; diſcourſes on ſuch ſubjects are of- 


fenfive to them, and damp their pleaſure, To pleaſe 


them, they muſt be continually told that all things go 
well, and, while they are wallowing in delights, they 
are unwilling to hear or ſee or ſee any thing that 


may interrupt their mirth. If there is occaſion to re- 


prehend, correct, or undeceive any one, to oppoſe 
the pretenſions and paſſions of an unjuſt and trouble- 
ſome man, they always employ ſome other to do it, 
rather than ſpeak themſelves with a gentle firmneſs of 
mind upon ſuch occaſions. They are ready to ſuffer 
the moſt unjuſt favours to be extorted from them, and 
ſpoil the moſt important affairs, for want of reſolution 
to at againſt the opinion of thoſe with whom they 
have to. do every day. This weakneſs, which every 
body perceives in them, puts each one upon caſting 
about how to make their advantage of it; they teaxe 
them, they importune them, they tire them out, 
and, by thus worrying them, they gain their ends. 
They begin with-flattering them, and extolling them 


to the ſkies, to infinuate themſelves the better; but 
ag -p7 as ever they have wrought thernſelyes into 
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their confidence, and are plac'd near their perſons in 
ſome conſiderable authcrity, they lead them whither 
they pleaſe; they impoſe a yoke upon them, under 
which they groan, and are often inclin'd to ſhake it 
off, but ſtill they wear it as long as they live. They 
are jealous left they ſhould ſeem to be govern'd by 
others, but y | are continually govern'd ; nor can 
they tell how to do without it; for they are like thoſe 
 feeb.e vines, which not being able to ſupport them. 
ſelves, always creep round about the trunk of ſome 
large tree, - 5 

I cannot ſuffer you, O Telemachus, to fall into this 
fault, which renders a man ſo unapt for government; 
you, who are fo tender as not to dare to ſpeak to Idome. 
neus, will be no longer touch'd with his ſozraws when 
ence you are gat out of Salentum : it is not ſo much 
his trouble that ſoftens you; tis his preſence that em. 
barraſſes you; go, ſpeak. yourſelf to Idomeneus ; 
learn on this occaſion to be tender-hearted and firm 
at the ſame time; let him know the concern you feel 
in parting from him, - but let him knew too, with 
zeſolv'd air, and poſitive tone, the neceſſity of your 
dean ũ | a 
Telemachus durſt neither oppoſe Mentor, nor go to 
Idomeneus; he. was aſham'd of his fear, and yet had 
net the courage to overcome it. He paus'd, then 
made a ſtep or two, then immediately return'd, to al- 
ledge to Mentor ſome new reaſon for delay: but Men- 
tors look alone depriv'd him of ſpeech, and put to flight 
all his fair pretrnees. Is this, ſaid Mentor ſmiling, the 
mighty. conqueror. of the Daunians, the deliverer of 
great Heſperia, the: ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, who is to 
be, after him; the oracle of Greece? he dares not 
tell-Idomeneus that he can no longer put off his return 


into his: country to ſee his father! O ye people of 
Ithaca, how unbappy will you one day be, if you have 


a: king: who :is over-rul'd by an indecent ſhame, and 
who facrifices:his greateſt intereſts to his weakneſs in 
the moſt inconſidezable mayters:? ke; N 
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ns in what a difference there is between valour in the field, 


ither and courage in buſineſs: you did not fear the arms off 
under Adraſtus, and yet new you are afraid of the ſorrows 
ike it of Idomeneus: it is this that diſhonours princes who 
They have perform'd the greateſt actions: after they have 
'd by appear d to be heroes in war, they ſhew themſelves 
r can the meaneſt of men upon common occifions, wherein 
thoſe others ſupport themſelves with vigour. . 
hem. Telemachus, convinc'd of the truth of thefe words, 
ſome and ſtimulated with this reproach, went hurrying out 
and would no longer give ear to his affections; buthe 
to this was ſcarce enter'd into the room where Idomeneus was 
ment! fitting with down-caft eyes, | languiſhing - and overs 


dome. whelm'd with ſorrow, but they were both: afraid of 
when each other, They durſt not look one upon another 3 
much Wi they underſtood one another without: ſaying an 
at em. Wi thing, and each dreaded the other's breaking filence's 


ncus ; Wi they both of them fell a weeping, After a while, 
d firm WF Idomeneus, preſſed with exceſs of ſorrow, cried outg 


ou feel if to what purpoſe is virtue courted, if ſhe ſo ill requites 


with a Wl thoſe who love her? after my weakneſs: has been 
of your WF ſhewn to me, I am forſalcen: alas! now ſhall I relapſs 


into all my misfortunes :: ſpeak no more to me of go 
Dr go to verning well; no, I am not able to do it; I am wear 
yet had ef mankind, Whither would you go, Telemachus'? 
d, then WW your father is no longer: among the living; in vaitt 
„ to al- you ſeek for him; Ithaca is become a prey to your 
it Men- enemies; they will deftroy you if you return thithers 
to flight ¶ One or other of them has married your mother; theres 


ling, the fore continue here: you ſhall-be my ſon-in-law ank 


werer of Emy heir, and reign after me; Even during my life, 


ho is 0 ou ſhall have here an abſolute power; and my con- 
res not fddence in you ſhall have no bounds. If you are not 
is retum moved by all theſe advantages, at leaſt leave Mentos 
cople of with me, who is my only refource. - Speak, anſwer 
you have harden not your heart, take pity on the moſt mis 
me, and ferable man in the world. What are you ſilent x 
knefs in Rh! too plainly T ſee how cruel the gods are to me; 1 
machus, bs: EIT * Fo ee Wes 
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felt it leſs ſeverely, even in Crete, where I was ſo un. 
happy as to ſlay my only ſon, | 
At laſt, Telemachus replied, with a diſorder'd and 
timoreus voice, I am not at my own diſpoſal ; the De. 
Kinies recal me into my country; Mentor, who 
is endow'd with the wiſdom of the gods, commands 
mee in their name to be gone. What would you have 
me do? ſhall I renounce my father, my mother, and 
my country, which ought to be much dearer to me 
than they? being born to royalty, Iam not deſtin'd to 
a ſoft quiet life, nor to follow my own inclinations, 
Your kingdom is more wealthy and more powerful 
than that of my father: but I ought to prefer what 
the gods deſign far me, before what you have the ge. 
neroſity to offer me. I ſhould think myſelf too hap- 
py in having Antiope for my conſort, even without 
any hopes of your kingdom. But in order to deſerve 
ber, Imuſt go whither my duty calls, and my father 
muſt demand her of you for me. Did you not pro- 
Miſe to ſend me back to Ithaca? Was it not upon this 
_ promiſe that I, with the confederates, fought for you 
againſt Adraſtus ? tis time for me to think of re- 
dreſſing my domeſtick misfortunes. The gods, who 
have given me to Mentor, have alſo given Mentor 
to the ſon of Ulyſſes, to make him fulfil the decrees 
of fate. Would vou have me loſe Mentor, after hav- 
ing loſt all things beſides ? I have now neither eſtate, 
nor retreat, nor father, nor mother, nor any certain 
country to fly to; I have only a wiſe virtuous man 
left me, who is the moſt precious gift of Jupiter: 
Judge you yourſelf, whether I can forego ſuch a trea- 
ſure, and conſent to be abandon'd by him? no, I 
would ſooner die ; take, take my life, that's a trifie, 
but take not Mentor from me. 9 5 
As Telemachus proceeded in his diſcourſe, his voice 
grew ſtronger, and his timid ty vaniſh'd, Idomeneus 


knew not what to anſwer, and could not find in his 


heart to grant what the ſon of Ulyſſes afk'd of him. 
When he could no longer ſpeak to him, he endes. 
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vour'd at leaſt by his looks and geſtures to move his 
compaſſion, At the ſame moment he ſaw Mentor. 
appear, who gravely addreſſed himſelf to himin theſe 
terms: Do not afflict yourſelf: we indeed leave you; 
but wiſdom, which preſides in the council of the gods, 
will always continue with you: do but believe your- - 
ſelf happy that Jupiter has ſent us hither to ſave your 
kingdom, and to make you retrieve your errors. Phi- 
locles, whom we have reſtor'd to you, will ſerve you 
faithfully. The fear of the gods, the reliſh of virtue, 
the love of the people, and compaſſion for the unhappy, 
will always prevail in his heart : hearken to him, and 
make uſe of him without diſtruſt or jealouſy ; the 
greateſt piece of ſervice you can derive from thence, is 
to oblige him to tell you your faults freely, without 
the leaſt palliation. The greateſt courage of a good 
king, conſiſts in ſeeking true friends, who may ſhew 
Provided you are endow'd with 
this kind of courage, our abſence cannot hurt you, and 
you will live happy : but if the poiſon of flattery, 
which infinuates like a ſerpent, ſhould again find a 
way to your heart, to prejudice you againſt the moſt. - 
diſintereſted counſels, you are undone, Don't ſuffer 
yourſelf to be overcome with ſorrow, but reſolutely 
yield to the guidance of virtue, I have told Philocles 
all that he ought to do for your affiſtance, and have 
caution'd him never to make a wrong uſe of your con- 
fidence in him: I can take upon me to anſwer for 
him; the gods have given him to you, as they have 
given me to Telemachus ; every one ought couragi- 
ouſly to follow his deſtiny, *tis of no uſe to wail and 
lament. If ever you have occafion for my help, after 
I have reſtored Telemachus to his father and his coun- 
try, I will come and viſit you again; and, indeed, 
what can I do that can give me a greater pleaſure ? 1 
neither ſeek riches nor authority upon earth; I am 
only defirous to aſſiſt thoſe that ſeek juſtice and virtue, 
ban I ever forget thoſe inſtances of confidence and 
friendſhip you have ſhewn me ? e 
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At theſe words Idomeneus was of a ſudden quite 
 alter'd: he felt his mind grow calm, like the ſea, 
when Neptune with his trident quells the tumultuous 
waves, and the moſt lowering tempeſts. There only 
remain d in him a quiet and peaceable ſort of regret, 
which was rather a ſentiment of tenderneſs, than an 
acute forrow, Courage, confidence, virtue, and the 
hope of the aſſiſtance of the gods, began to revive 
within him, 

Well then, ſaid he, my dear Mentor, I find I muſt 
loſe every thing, and not be diſcourag'd. At leaſt, 
remember Idomeneus. When you are arrived at Itha- 
ca, where your wiſdom will crown*you with proſpe- 
rity, forget not that Salentum was the work of your 
hands, and that you have left there an unfortunate 
king, who has no hope but in you. Go, O worthy 
ſon of Ulyſſes, I will retard you no longer; far be it 
from me to reſiſt the gods, who lent me ſo great a 
treaſure, And farewel Mentor, the greateſt and 
wiſeſt of all men, (if indeed humanity is able to do 
what I have ſeen in you, and if you are not ſome | 
deity, under a borrow'd form, inſtructing the weak- 
neſs and ignorance of men) go, and conduct the ſon of 
Ulyſſes, who is more happy in having you with him, 


than in having been the conqueror of Adraſtus. Fare- 


wel both of you! I dare ſpeak no more; forgive my 
fighs; go, live, and be happy together. All that re- 
mains for me, is the remembrance that I once poſſeſs d 
you here. O glorious days! too happy days! days, 
which I knew not how ſufficiently to value! days, 
which have too ſwiftly paſſed away, and which will 
never more return, Never will my eyes again ſee 
what they now behold! _ es 8 
Mentor took this moment for their parting ; he 
embrac'd Philocles, who bath'd him with his tears, 
without being able to ſpeak a word. Telemachus 
would have 'taken Mentor by the hand, 'in order to 
get away from Idomeneus; but Idomeneus, making 
towards the haven, plac'd himſelf between 1 
. : = F 
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and Telemachus. He gaz d upon them ; fetch'd deep 
ſighs ; he began to utter ſome broken words, but he 


had not power to finiſh them. 


In the mean time, confuſed murmurs are heard upon 

the ſhore, which is cover'd with mariners; the ropes 
are pull'd, the ſails are hoiſted, and a favourable 
wind begins to blow: Telemachus and Mentor, with 
tears in their eyes, take their leave of the king, who 
preſſes them, a long while, in the.cloſeſt embraces, 
and ftill follows them with his eyes as far as he cap | 
poſſibly ſee them : ads 
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male a ſacrifice to Minerva, At laſt the goddefs 
Minerva, till now concealed under the figure of Men- 

tar, © reſumes her proper form, and makes berſelf 
known, She gives Telomachus her laſt inſtructions, 
and diſappears : after which, Telemachus arrives 
at Ithaca, and meets again with UI lyfſes bis yours: 
at the 2 5 * the n umæus. 


F e eN D now the winds fwell the | 
ſpreading fails, they weigh anchor, 
Ea, and the land ſeems to fly from 
them; already the experienc'd pi- 
lot ſees at a diſtance the Leucatian 
mountains, whoſe hoary head is 
bhhhid beneath the ſtorms and froſts 
of eternal winter ; he likewiſe be- 
holds the Acroceraunian hills, which ſtill rear up their 
haughty brow to heaven, tho' they have been ſo often 
matter d by thunder, 

As they fail'd, Telemachus ſaid to Mentor, me- 
thinks I now conceive the maxims of government 
which you have explain'd to me. At firſt they had 
the appearance of a dream; but by degrees they un- 
rave] themſelves in my mind. and preſent themſelves 
clearly to me; as all objects ſeem dark at the firſt 
glimmerings of Aurora, and afterwards look as if 
they were coming out of a chaos, when the day, in- 
- ſenfibly gaining ſtrength, diſtinguiſhes them, and re- 
ſtores them, as it were, to their natural figures and 
colours. I am fully perſuaded that the eſſential point 
of government, is to diſcern well the different cha- 
rafters and inclinations of men, in order to make a 
prudent choice, and to apply them according to their 
ſeveral talents ; but I want to know how to acquire 
this ſkill in men. 

To this Mentor anſwer d: you muſt ſtudy men, if 
you would know them; and for that purpoſe, you 
muſt often converſe and have dealings with them. 
Dita 3 
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_ Kings ought to have frequent commerce with their 
ſubjects, to make them talk, to conſult them, to 
make trial of them by ſmall employments, that they 
may thereby know whether they are capable of higher 
functions. How, my dear Telemachus, did you in 
Ithaca attain your ſkill in horſes ? it was by often ſee- 
ing them, and obſerving their faults and their perfec- 
tions, in company with men that had experience in 
them. Juſt ſo you ſhould be often talking of the 
good and bad qualities of men, and make this the 
ſubject of your diſcourſe, with other wiſe and virtuous | 

perſons who have long ſtudied their characters; you 
will inſenſibly learn what they are fit for, and what 
you may expect from them. Who is it that taught 
you how to know good and bad poets ? it was frequent 
reading, and reflection with ſuch perſons as had a true 
taſte of Poetry. Who is it that procur'd you that 

judgment of muſick ? it was the ſame application of 
mind in obſerving good muſicians, How can any one 
hope to govern men well, if he does not know them ? 

135. and how ſhould he know them if he does not con- 

5 verſe with them? to ſee them in publick, is not 

. converſing with them; for on ſuch occaſions there is 

nothing ſaid on either ſide, but things indifferent and 
prepar d with art. The buſineſs is to converſe with 
| them in private, to draw from the bottom of their ſoul, 

| all the ſecret reſources that lie lurking there, to examine 

them on every fide; and to ſound them, in order to diſ- 
cover their maxims. But to judge well of men, you 

- muſt firſt apply yourſelf to know what they ought to be: 

you ſhould know what true and ſolid merit is, that you 
may diſtinguiſh ſuch as have it, from ſuch as have it not. 

People are continually talking of virtue and merit, 

without knowing preciſely what merit and virtue are. 

Theſe are only fair names, and looſe infignificant 

terms, in the mouths of ſome men, who'pride them- 

ſelves in talking perpetually about them. You muſt 
be furniſh'd with certain principles of juſtice, reaſon, 
and virtue, whereby to know them who are — 
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and/virtuous : you muſt be acquainted with the max- 
ims of a good and wiſe government, that you may 
diſtinguiſh the men who act by theſe maxims, from 
thoſe who depart from them through a falſe ſubtiley: 
in a word, to take the dimenſions of many bodies, 
one ought to have a fix'd meaſure, and in like man- 
ner, to form a right judgment, a man ought to have 
certain principles, to which all is reducible. He ought 
to know exactly what is the defign of human life, and 
what end ought to be propos'd in governing mankind, 
This ſole and eſſential aim is for a man never to 
covet authority and grandeur for his own ſake, which 
ambitious defire, only tends to gratify a tyrannical - 
pride, but to ſacrifice himſelf to the infinite cares of 
government, in order to render men good and happy; 
otherwiſe he walks at random, and gropes in the dark, 
all the whole courſe of his life : he goes like a ſhip 
adrift in the open ſea, without a pilot, without con- 
ſulting the ſtars, and without knowing any of the 
neighbouring coaſts, and therefore cannot avoid being 
wreck' d. | 

. Oftentimes princes, for want of knowing wherein 


true virtue conſiſts, are ignorant of what they ought 


to look for in men: true virtue, they think, has ſome- 
thing in it that is rough; it appears to them to be 


too auſtere and independent; which both affrights and 


puts them out of humour; whereupon they turn 
themſelves towards flattery; and from that time they 
can no longer find either ſincerity or virtue. From 
that time, they run after a vain phantom of falſe glory, 
which renders them unworthy of the true. They 
ſoon get a cuſtom of believing that there is no true 
virtue upon earth; for though good men very well 
know ill men, yet ill men cannot diſcern the good, 
nor bring themſelves to believe there are any ſuch in 
the world. Princes of this character cannot but diſ- 


truſt every body. alike ; they hide themſelves, lock 


themſelves. up, are jealous upon the leaſt trifle, they 
ve afraid of mankind, and make mankind 9 of 
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em. They fly the light, and dare not appear in 
ht 1 1 difzefitions; though they deſire not to 
be known, they can't help being ſo, for the malici- 
ous curioſity of their ſubjects dives into, and gueſſes 
at every thing ; but they themſelves know no-body, 
The ſelfiſh crew that beſieges them, are overjoy'd to 
ſee them inacceſſible to others; for a king inacceſſible 
to men, is likewiſe inacceſſible to truth, They 
blacken by infamous flanders, and drive away from 


the court, all ſuch as are capable of opening the 


prince's eyes. Such kings paſs their lives in a ſavage 
"ad ae. kind of grandeur ; wherein dreading 
inceflantly to be deceived, they are always and inevi- 


tably deceived, and deſerve to be ſo. When a man 


' converſes only with a few people, he enters into all 
their prejudices and their paſſions ; even good men are 
not without their defects and prepoſſeſſions. Beſides, 
a prince is at the mercy of tale-bearers, a vile and 


malignant tribe of men, whoſe food is venom ; who. 


iſon the moſt innocent things: who make moun- 
en ale bith ; they will invent miſchief, if none 
is ready made to their hands; and who, for their own 
| Intereſt, play with the nmr and unbecoming 
ioſity of a weak and jealous prince. . 

l O ay dove Telemachus, ſtudy men 
examine them; make them talk one of another ; try 
them gradually; be not blindly govern'd by any; 95 
fit by your own experience, when you happen to - 
deceiv'd in your judgment: for deceiv'd you wil 
be ſometimes, The wicked are too ſubtle and deep, 
not to impoſe upon the good by their ſpecious pre- 
tences. Learn from hence, not to judge too haftily 
of any one, either well or ill; for both makes 2 
very dangerous. But your paſt errors will affor 
you very uſeful inſtrutions, When you find any _ 
has a peculiar talent, and is withal virtuous, make 
uſe of him. without reſerve ; for men of honour love 
to have their integrity taken notice of; they _ 
fonder of eſteem and confidence than riches z. but take 
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care you do not ſpoil them, by giving them an un- 


bounded power, Many a one has loſt his virtue, be- 


cauſe his maſter heap'd on him tco much authority 


and wealth, He, who is ſo much belov'd of the 
gods, as to find in a whole kingdom two or three 
true friends, men of ſolid wiſdom and ſtanch virtue, 
will ſoon, by their means, find other perſons that 
reſemble them, to fill up inferior places. Thus a 
prince may, by a few good men in whom he con- 


fides, learn what he cannot of himſelf diſcern in other 
men. | | | 


But is it adviſable, ſaid Telemachus, to emoloy 
ill men that have abilities, and are ſkilful in buſineſe, 


as I have often heard ſay it is? There is, ſaid Men- 


tor, oftentimes a neceſſity to make uſe of them. 


When a nation is in a ferment and diſorder, there 
are often found unjuſt and deſigning perſons in au- 
thority : they are poſleſs'd of conſiderable poſts, 


which they cannot eaſily be put out of; they have 
gain'd the confidence of certain powerful perſons, who 


muſt be humour'd : nay, theſe very wicked men them- 
ſelves muſt be humour'd, becauſe they are to be 
fear d, and have it in their power to overturn every 
thing. It is proper therefore to employ them for a 
time, but ſtill with a deſign to render them uſeleſs 
by degrees. As for real and intimate confidence, be- 
ware of ever repoſing it in them; for they may a- 
buſe it, and hold you faſt, in ſpite of all you can 
de, by means of the ſecrets depoſited with them; 
a chain more hard to be broken than any made of 
iron! Employ them in trivial negotiations; treat 
them well ; engage them by their own paſſions to be 
faithful to you; for you can bind them to you by no 
other tie; but do not admit them into your moſt ſe- 
cret conſultations. Have ſome engine always ready to 
move them at your pleaſure ; but never commit to 
them the key either of your heart, or of your affairs, 
When your kingdom comes to be quietly ſettled, 


and is under the conduct of wiſe and good 


men, 
whom 
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whom you may depend upon, thoſe ill men, that 
you were forced to employ, will by degrees become 
uſeleſs. When that happens, you muſt not diſcon- 
tinue to treat them well; for ingratitude is never al. 
lowable, even with reſpect to ill men: But, at the ſame 
time that you ſhew themcivilities, you ſhould, however, 
endeavour to make them gcod, It is neceſſary to 
connive at ſome of their faults, as human frailties; 
but nevertheleſs you pught by degrees to reſume 
your delegated authority, and repreſs the evils they 
would openly commit, if they were ſuffer'd in the 
adminiſtration, After all, there is an evil in the 
very good that is done by ill men; and tho' this 
evil often becomes inevitable, you ſhould, however, 
endeayour by degrees to put a ſtop to it. A wiſe 
prince, who aims at good order and juſtice in all his 
views, will in time be able to lay aſide corrupt and 
treacherous men, and do his buſineſs without them. 
He will find a ſufficient number of good men able to 
ſerve him, „ 3 

But it is not enough for him to find good ſubjects 
in a nation, he ſhould form ſuch himſelf. This, an- 
ſwer'd Telemachus, muſt be attended with great dif- 
ficulties. Far otherwiſe, reply d Mentor: your ap- 
plication and diligence in looking out for able and vir- 
tuous men, in order to prefer them, excites and ani- 
mates all ſuch as have a talent and a ſpirit; ſo that 
they will all ſtrive to recommend themſelves to your 
notice. How many men are there that languiſh in an 
obſcure and unactive life, who would become great 
men, were they excited by emulation and hope of ſuc- 
ceſs, to exert themſelves in buſineſs ? how many men 
are there, whoſe miſery, and the impoſſibility of rai- 
ſing themſelves by their virtue, tempt them to do it 
by criminal methods? if therefore you annex rewards 
and honours to genius and virtue, what multitudes of 
your ſubjects will form and qualify themſelves ? but 
how many more will you form, in making them at- 
cend, ſtep by ſtep, from the loweſt to the higheſt 
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employments ? you will hereby exerciſe their genius, 


And, as you have obſerv'd them all your life-time, 


ers, who were now quite fatigu'd, became vain and 
. uſeleſs; fo that they were under a neceſſity of land- 
ing in this iſland, which was indeed rather a prodigious 


you will fathom the depth of their underſtanding, 
and diſcover the fincerity of their virtue: thoſe that 


ſhall riſe to the higheft places will be ſuch as have 


been brought up in the loweſt, under your own eye. 


ſep by ſtep, in their ſeveral employments, you will 
be able to judge of them, not by their words, but by 
the whole courſe of their actions. | 
While Mentor was reaſoning thus with Telemachus, 
they perceiv'd a Pheacian ſhip that had put in at a 


ſmall iſland, which was deſolate and wild, and ſur- 


rounded with frightful rocks. And now the winds 
were huſh'd ; even the gentle zephyrs ſeem'd to hold 
their breath; 
a looking-glaſs; the flagging ſails could no long- 
er give life to the veſſel; the efforts of the row- 


rock, than a habitable place. In other weather, leſs 
calm, there would be no approaching it without the 
greateſt danger. Thoſe Pheacians who waited for the 


wind, appear'd no leſs impatient than the Salentines 


to proſecute their voyage, Telemachus advances to- 
wards them upon this craggy ſhore ; he aſks the firſt 
he meets, whether he had not ſeen Ulyſſes, king of 
Ithaca, in the palace of king Alcinous ? | + 
The perſon he thus accidently accoſted was not a 
Pheacian, but an unknown ftranger, who had a ma- 
jeſtick air, but withal ſad and diſconſolate: he ſeem'd 
to be full of thought, and ſcarce heard Telemachus's 
om at firſt 5 but at length he made this reply: 
ou are not miſtaken ; Ulyſſes was receiv'd in the pa- 
lace of king Alcinous, as in a place where Jupiter'is 
fear'd, and hoſpitality exercis'd; but he is not there 


now, and therefore it would be in vain for you to 
look for him there; he is gone to ſee Ithaca again, if 
the appeas'd deities will at laſt ſuffer him once again 
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to ſalute his domeſtick gods. Scarce had the ſtranger 
pronounc'd theſe melancholy words, but he ran into a 
little thicket that was on the top of the rock, from 
whence, with a ſad aſpect, he view'd the watry deep, 


flying from all the men he ſaw, and ſeeming troubled 


that he could not get away. Telemachus look'd 


wiſtfully on him, and the more he look'd, the more 


he was mov'd and aſtoniſh'd, This unknown perſon, 
faid he to Mentor, anſwer'd me like one that is full of 
pain and anxiety, and hears with uneaſineſs every thing 


that is ſaid to him: I pity the unfortunate, ſince I am 


ſo myſelf; and TI find in my heart. a deep concern for 


this man, tho' I know not why, He treated me but 
indifferently; and ſcarce vouchſafed to hear and an- 


ſwer me, and yet I can't help wiſhing that his troubles 
were at an end. Mentor with a ſmile reply'd, You ſce 
what the misfortunes of life are good for; they take down 


the pride of princes, and render them ſenſible of other 


men's afflictions; when they have never taſted no- 
thing but the ſweet poiſon of proſperity, they fancy 


themſelves to be gods; mountains muſt become plains 
ts gratify their humour; they look upon men as no- 


thing; they are for ſporting with the whole frame of 
nature, When they hear any one ſpeak of ſuffering, 


they know not what it means, tis all a dream to 
them; they have never ſurvey d the vaſt diſtance be- 


tween good and evil. Nothing but misfortune can 
give them humanity, and change their hearts of flint 
into hearts of fleſh. Then they find they are but men 
themſelves, and are taught to be tender of other men, 
who are like themſelves. If your heart is mov'd 


vith ſo much pity fora ſtranger, becauſe you find him 


wandering on the ſhore like yourſelf, how much more 
compaſſion ought you to have for the people of Ithaca, 
if you ſhall hereafter ſee them ſuffer ! That people, 
whom the gods will commit to you as a flock to 2 
ſhepherd, will perhaps become miſerable through 
your ambition, or pride, or imprudence : for a nation 
never ſuffers, but through the errors and e 
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of their kings, who ought to watch over them, to ſe- 
cure them from miſery. . 55 
While Mentor was thus ſpeaking, Telemachus was 
overwhelm'd with trouble and grief; but after a while 
he anſwer' d, with ſome emotion; If all this be 
true, the condition of a king is very miſerable : he 
is a ſlave to all thoſe he ſeems to command; he is 
not ſo much made to command them, as he is to 
ferve them; he owes himſelf entirely to them ; he 
is burthen'd with all their cares; he is the ſervant of 
all the people, and of each in particular; he muft 
comply with their weakneſſes; correct them like a fa- 
ther; render them wiſe and happy: the authority he 
ſeems to have, is not his own ; he can do nothing, ei- 
ther for his own glory or pleaſure ; his authority is 
that of the laws, which he muſt obey himſelf, to ſet 
an example to his ſubjects; properly ſpeaking, he is 
only the defender of the laws, in order to make them 
reign; he muſt watch and labour to maintain thoſe 
laws; he has the leaſt liberty and repoſe of any man in 
his kingdom. He is a ſlave, who ſacrifices his own repoſe 
and liberty to the liberty and felicity of the publick. _ 
It is very true, reply's Mentor; a king is made a 
king only to take care of his people, as a ſhepherd 
does of his flock, or as a father does of his family, 
But, my dear Telemachus, do you think him unhap- 
py for having ſo much good to do to ſo many people ? 
He reſtrains ill men by puniſhments; encourages the 
good by rewards ; he reprefents the gods in thus con- 
duCting all mankind to virtue, Has he not glory e- 
nough in caufing the laws to be obferv'd? That of 
ſetting himſelf above the laws is but a falſe glory, and 
breeds nothing but horror and contempt. If he is a 
vicious man, he cannot but be miſerable; for he can 
find no tranquillity amidſt his paſſions, and in his va- 
nity. If he be a good man he' taſtes the pureſt and 
moſt. ſubſtantial of all pleaſure in labouring for the 
Auſe of virtue, and expecting from the gods an ever- 


laſting recompence, WF 
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Telemachus, troubled within himſelf with a ſecret 
pain, ſeem'd never to have underſtood theſe maxims, 
although he was full of them, and had himſelf taught 


them to others. A melancholy humour gave him, 


even againſt his own ſentiments, a ſpirit of contradic- 
tion and ſubtilty, and made him reject the truths 


which Mentor expounded. 


Telemachus oppos d to theſe reaſons the ingratitude 
of men. What! ſaid he, ſhall we take ſo much pajns 


to endear ourſelves to thoſe men, who perhaps will ne- 
ver love us, and ſhew kindneſs to ſuch worthleſs 
_ wretches as will make uſe of the very favours they 


they have receiv'd, to do us a miſchief, Mentor an- 
fwer'd calmly; Yon muſt reckon upon meeting with 
ingratitude from men, and yet you muſt not ceaſe to 


do them good; you ought to ſerve them, not ſo much 
for their own ſake, as out of love to the gods who 


command it: the good that is done is never loft ; if 
men forget it, the gods remember and reward it, Be- 
fides, if the bulk of mankind is ungrateful, there are 


always ſome virtuous, men, upon whom your virtue 


will make an impreſſion ; nay, the very multitude, as 
fickle and capricious as they are, never fail at one 


time or other to do ſome kind of juſtice to men of 


real virtue. But would you hinder men from being 
ungrateful? Do not ſolely apply yourſelf to render 
them powerful, rich, formidable in arms, happy in 
pleaſure; ſuch glory, ſuch plenty, ſuch pleaſures cor- 
rupt them; they make them but the more wicked, 
and conſequently the more ungrateful. Tis making 
them a fatal preſent; tis offering them a delicious 
poiſon, But apply yourſelf to reform their manners, 
to inſtil into them juſtice, ſincerity, the fear of the 
gods, humanity, fidelity, moderation, diſintereſted- 
neſs; by making them good you will prevent their 
being ungrateful; you will give them the true good, 
namely virtue, which, if it be ſolid, will always 
engage them to him who ſhall have inſpir d them 
with it. Thus, by giving them the true good, 
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you will do good to yourſelf, and ſhall have no fear of 


their ingratitude. Is it matter of wonder, that men 


ſhould prove ungrateful to ſuch princes, as never em- 
ay © them in any thing but injuſtice, boundleſs am- 


ition, jealouſy againſt their neighbours, inhumanity, 
pride, and treachery ? A prince ought to expect no- 
thing from them, but what he has taught them to do. 
But if, on the contrary, he labours by his own example, 
as well as authority, to render them good; he will find 
the fruit of his labour in their virtue, or at leaſt, he will 
find in his own, and in the friendſhip of the gods, ſuf- 


ficient matter of conſolatiun for all his diſappointments. 
This diſcourſe was ſcarce ended, but Telemachus ad- 
vanc'd with impatience. towards the Pheacians, whoſe 


ſhip lay off the ſhore. He addreſſed himſelf to an old man 


, amongſt them, and aſk*'d him from whence: they came, 
 whither bound, and whether they had ſeen Ulyſſes ? 


The old man anſwer'd ; We came from our iſland, 


which is that of the Pheacians ; we are going to fetch 
goods from Epirus; Ulyſſes, as you have already been 


told, has been in our country, but is gone from thence, 


Telemachus, immediately added, Who is that me- 


lancholy man, who ſeeks the moſt ſolitary places, 


while he awaits the going off of your ſhip ? He is, an- 


ſwer' d the old man, a ftranger to us unknown; but 


his name is ſaid to be Cleomenes; that he was born 
in Phrygia; that an oracle foretold to his mother be- 


fore his birth that he would be a king, provided he 
did not ſtay in his own country, and that if he ſtaid 
there, the Phrygians would feel the anger of the gods 
in a dreadful peſtilence. As ſoon as he was born, his 
parents gave him to ſome mariners who carried him 
into the iſland of Leſbos, where he was privately bred 
up at the charge of his country, which was ſo high- 
ly concern'd to keep him out of it. He ſoon grew tall, 
robuſt, agreeable, and dextrous in all bodily exerciſes. 
He alſo applied himſelf with a great deal of taſte and 
genius to the ſciences and liberal arts; but he could 


con- 


not be ſuffer d to live in any country. The prediction 
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concerning him grew ſo famous, that he was ſoon 
known wherever he came. In all places kings were 
afraid he ſhould rob them of their diadems, ſo that he 
wanders ever fince his youth, and cannot find any 
place in the world where he is allow'd to ſettle, He 
has often gone to countries far remote from his own; 


but he is hardly arriv'd in any city, but his birth and 


the oracle concerning him are diſcover'd, Tis in vain 
for him to hide himſelf, and to chooſe in every place 
ſome kind of obſcure life: his abilities and talents, 

with reſpect to war, letters, and the moſt important 
affairs, ever break forth, they ſay, in ſpite of himſelf, 
There ever happens, in all countries, ſome unforeſeen 
occaſion or other, which draws him forth, and diſco- 
vers him to the publick. His merit is his misfortune, 
for it makes him fear'd, and excludes him from all 
the places where he would inhabit. ?Tis his fate to 
be every- where efteem'd, belov'd, and admir'd, but 
thrown out of all the known countries of the earth. 
He is not young, and he has not yet been able to find 
any coaft, either on Aſia or Greece, where he might 

be permitted to live quietly, He appears to be void of 
ambition, and to aim at no fortune; ſo that he would 
be too happy, if the oracle had never promis'd him a 
crown, He has no hope left of ſeeing his country 
again, becauſe he knows that if he did, he ſhould 
only carry mourning and tears into all families. Roy- 
_ alty itſelf, for which he ſuffers, does not appear deſir- 
able to him; he purſues it, in ſpite of himſelf, by a 
fad fatality, from kingdom to kingdom, and it ſeems 
to fly from him, in order to mock that wretch till his 
old age. A fatal preſent of the gods which diſquiets 
all his faireſt days, and brings him only trouble and 
vexation at that time when infirm man wants nothing 
but repoſe ! He ſays he is going towards Thrace, in 

_ queſt of ſome ſavage nation or other that has no laws, 
' Whom he may aſſemble, civilize, and govern for ſome 


years; after which, the oracle being fulfill'd, no fear 
of him can be entertain'd in the moſt flouriſhing king- 


doms, 
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doms. He then intend to retire in freedom to ſome 


village of Caria, where he will addict himſelf to agri- 


culture, which he loves paſſionately, He is a wiſe 
fober man, who fears the gods, has a thorough know- 


ledge of men, and knows how to live peaceably with 


them, even tho” he has no eſteem for them. This 
is the account people give of this ſtranger, whom you 
enquire about, | wo 
While they were thus converſing, Telemachus often 
turn'd his eyes towards the fea, which began to be in 
motion; the winds heav'd up the waves, which came 
daſhing againſt the rocks, whitening them with their 
foam. At that very moment, the old man ſaid to 
Telemachus, I muſt be gone, my companions cannot 
ſtay for me. Thus ſaying, he runs to the ſhore ; 
they embark ; nothing is heard on the ſhore but a 
confus'd noiſe, proceeding from the eagerneſs of the 
mariners to put to ſea. | 
That unknown perſon, whom they call'd Cleome- 


nes, had been wandering ſome time up and down the 


Hand, climbing to the top of every rock, and from 
thence ſurveying the immenſe ſpace of the ſeas, with 
a profound dejection of mind. Telemachus had not 
loft fight of him, but watch'd every ſtep he took. 
His heart compaſſionated a virtuous, wandering, un- 
happy man, deftin'd for the greateſt atchievements, 
and who was the ſport of adverſe fortune, far from this 
country, At leaſt, ſaid he to himſelf, I may perhaps 
fee Ithaca again; but this Cleomenes can never return 
to Phrygia, And thus the example of a man, more 
unfortunate than himſelf, . alleviated Telemachus's 
ſorrow. At laft, this man, ſeeing his ſhip ready to 
ſet fail, defcended from thoſe ſharp-pointed rocks, 
with as much ſpeed and agility as Apollo in the foreſts : 
of Lycia, when having ty'd up his flaxen locks, he. 
fcours over the precipices in chace of the ſtags and wild 
boars, And now this unknown perſon is embark'd, 
his ſhip cuts it's way through the briny waves, and 
ies from the leſſening ſhore, 7 | 
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And now a ſecret impreſſion of grief ſeizes Tele- 
machus's heart; he is uneaſy without knowing why; 
tears trickle down his face, and nothing is ſo pleaſant 
to him as weeping, At the ſame time he ſees all the 
Salentine mariners faſt aſleep on the graſs ; they were 
| weary'd and depreſs'd ; a ſoft repoſe had gently crept 


into all their limbs, and all the humid poppies of the 


night were, by Minerva's power, ſtrew'd upon them 
in the middle of the day. 'Telemachus is aftoniſh'd to 
| ſee this univerſal drowſineſs of the Salentines, while 
the Pheacians were ſo diligent to take the advantage of 
the favourable wind; but he is yet more mindful to 
view the Pheacian ſhip almoſt out of fight in the midſt 


of the ſea, than to go to awake the Salentines. Aſto- 


niſhment and a certain ſecret uneafineſs faſten'd bis 
eyes to that ſhip, of which he can now ſee nothing 
but the ſails, which caſt a glimmering whiteneſs from 
the azure deep; nay, he is ſo intent, that he does 
not hear Mentor ſpeak to him; he is in an extaſy, 
like that of the Menades, when they hold the thyr- 
fas in their hands, and make their frantick ſhouts re- 


found from the banks df the Hebrus, and the moun- 


- tains of Rhodope and Iſmaruss 
At laſt, he began a little to recover from this tort 
of inchantment ; tears trickled down again from his 
eyes: upon which Mentor ſays to him; I do not 
wonder, my dear Telemachus, to ſee you weep ; tho 
the cauſe of your ſorrow is unknown to you, it is not 
fo to Mentor; tis nature that ſpeak and acts in you; 
"tis the that melts your heart. Ihe ſtranger, who gave 
you fo lively an emotion, is the great Ulyſſes ; What 
an old Pheacian has related to you concerning him, 
under the name of Cleomenes, is but a fiction, the 
detter to conceal your father's return to his kingdom. 
He is going directly to Ithaca, and is already very 
near the harbour, and at laſt ſees again that long deſired 


place, Your eyes have ſeen him, as formerly was 
foretold you ſhoald, but without knowing him: en 
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mall ſoon ſee him and know him, and he ſhall know 


you ; but this the gods permit not out of Ithaca : his 
heart felt no leſs perturbation than your's, but he is 


too wiſe to diſcover himſelf to any mortal in a place 


where he might be expos'd to the treachery, and the 
inſults of Penelope's cruel lovers. Ulyſſes, your fa- 
ther, 1s the wiſeſt of all men ; his heart is like a deep 
well, his ſecrets are not to be drawn out of him. He 
loves truth, and never ſpeaks any thing that wounds 


it; but he never ſpeaks it, unleſs there be occaſion, 


Wiſdom, like a ſeal, always keeps his lips ſhut from 
all unneceſſary words. How often was he diſorder'd in 
ſpeaking to you! How often did he lay a reſtraint 


Upon himſelf, that he might not difcover himſelf to 
you ! What anguiſh did he not feel in feeing you! and 


this was the cauſe of his melancholy and ſadneſs. 
During this diſcourſe, Telemachus, melting and 


diſorder'd, could not refrain from pouring forth a tor- 


rent of tears. Deep ſobs hinder'd him for a while 
from anfwering ; but, at laſt, he cried, Alas ! my 
dear Mentor, I found ſomething in that ftranger that 
ſtrongly engag'd me to him, and caus'd a yearning in 


all my bowels. But why did you not tell me before age 
went away, that it was Ulyſſes, ſeeing you knew him? 
why did you let him go without ſpeaking to him, 

and without intimating that you knew him? What 
is the myſtery of this? Am I always to be unhappy ! 


Will the incens'd gods for ever kold me, like thirſty 
Tantalus, whoſe greedy lips are ſtill amus'd by the 
fugitive deceitful water ? O Ulyſſes! Ulyſſes ! have 
you eſcap'd me for ever? perhaps I ſhall never ſee 


him more! he may perhaps fall into thoſe ambuſhes 


which Penelope's lovers prepar'd for me. Oh ! had 
I follow'd him, then at leaſt I had died with him. 
O Ulyſſes ! Ulyſies ! even though you eſcape the fury 


of a freſh ſtorm (for I have every thing to fear from 


adverſe fortune) I tremble, let when you arrive at 
Ithaca, you ſhould meet with the ſarne ſad fate Aga- 
memnon did at Myceng, . But why, dear Mentor, 
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did you envy my happineſs ? I ſhould now have em- 
brac'd him ; I ſhould even now have been with him 
In the port of Ithaca ; ; and together ſhould we have 
combated, in order to have triumph'd together over 
all our enemies, 

Mentor replied, ſmiling, See my dear Telemachus, 
how the mind of man is form'd ! you are under the 
deepeſt affliction, becauſe you have ſeen your father 
without knowing him. What would you have given 
yeſterday only to be aſſured that he was not dead? now, 
to day you are aſſured of it by your own eyes; and 
poet this aſſurance, which ought to fill you with joy, 
leaves you in bitterneſs, Thus the diſtemper'd mind 
of mortals always reckons for nothing, what they 
have moſt paſſionately deſir'd, as ſoon as poſleſs'd ; 
and they are induſtrious in n, themſelves a- 
bout what they do not yet poſſeſs! it is to, increaſe 
your patience, that the gods hold you thus in ſuſpence: 

. you look upon this time as loſt, but know that it is 
the. moſt uſeful part of your life ; for theſe ſufferings 
exerciſe you in the moſt neceſſary of all virtues, for 
| thoſe who are to command others. You muft 
be patient, if you would acquire the maſtery of your- 
ſelf and others, Impatience, which ſeems to be 


the vivacity and ſtrength of the ſoul, is only it's 


weakneſs, and an impotence to bear pain, He that 
cannot wait and ſuffer, is like one that cannot keep a 
ſecret ; both of them want firmneſs of mind to con- 
tain themſelves. As a man that raſhly enters in the 


chariot race, and has not a hand ſtrong enough to 


| top, at proper times, his fiery courſers ; they ceaſe 
| to obey the bridle, they gallop headlong down a pre- 
cipice, and the weak man, with whom they run 

away, is daſh'd in pieces by the fall, Thus an im- 
patient man, by his wild ungovernable appetites, is 
fung into an abyſs of misfortunes ; the more abſolute 
his authority is, the more fatal to himſelf is his impa- 
tience : he will not wait; he will not give himſelf 
time to meaſure any ching; ; he forces all things to gra- 
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tify his wiſhes ; he tears off the boughs to gather 
the fruit before it is ripe 5 he breaks down the gates, 


rather than ſtay till they are open d; he will needs 


be teaping when the wiſe huſbandman is but ſowing z 
all he does, in haſte and prepoſterouſly, is ill done, 
and can have no more ſtability than his own deſultory 
defires, Such are the mad projects of a man who 
thinks he is able to do every thing, and who gives 
the reins to his impatient deſires, abuſing his power, 
*Tis to teach you to be patient, my dear 'Telemachus, 
that the gods ſo ſeverely exerciſe your patience ; and 


| ſeem to ſport with you, by keeping you ftill in 
ſuſpence in a wandering life. The bleflings you hope 


for, juſt ſhew themſelves to you, and then fly away 
like an airy dream, which vaniſhes as ſoon as a man 
awakes : and this is done to inſtruct you, that the 
very things you fancy you hold faſt in your hands, 


may eſcape from you in an inſtant, The wiſeſt leſ- 


ſons you can have from the mouth of Ulyſſes, 


will not be fo uſeful to you as his long ab- 


Aence, and the ſufferings you have undergone in 
ſeeking him, „ 

After this Mentor reſolved to put Telemachus's 
patience to the laſt and ſevereſt trial. At the very 
moment that the young man, full of ardour, went 
to preſs the mariners to haſten his departure, 
Mentor ſtopt him ſhort, and engag'd him to make 
upon the ſhore a great ſacrifice to Minerva. Te- 
lemachus obeys with docility Mentor's commands. 
Two altars of turf are raiſed; the incenſe ſmokes, 
and the blood of the victims flows. Telemachus 
breathes forth tender ſighs towards heaven; he ac- 
knowledges the powerful protection of the goddeſs, 
The ſacrifice was ſcarce ended, but he follows 
Mentor into the gloomy paths of a neighbouring 
grove; where he perceives that, on a ſudden, his 
friend's face aſſumes a new form: the wrinkles 
of his forehead diſappear' d, as the ſhades of night 

H. . vaniſh 
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vaniſh when the roſy-finger'd morn unbars the 


gates of the eaſt, and inflames the whole horizon; 


his hollow and ſevere eyes were turn'd to a cele- 
ſtial blue, and filled with divine fire; his grifly and 
uncouth beard was no longer ſeen ; noble and ma- 
jeſtick lineaments, mixed with ſweetneſs and grace, 

reſented themſelves to the eyes of the dazzled Te- 
E : he faw a woman's countenance, with a 
complexion finer than that of a tender flower juſt 


opening to the ſun; where he beheld the pure 


luſtre of the lily mix'd with blooming roſes ; eter- 
nal youth flourifh'd in her face, with a fimple and 
unaffected majeſty 3 an ambroſial odour diffus'd it- 
ſelf from her flowing treſſes; her garment gliſ- 
ter'd like thoſe Jively colours with which the ſun, 
when he riſes, paints the duſky arches of heaven, 
and the clouds that he has juſt gilt. This deity 
did not touch the ground with her foot, but ſhot 
| fleeting through the air, as a bird cleaves it with 
His wings. In her powerful hand ſhe held a glit- 
tering ſpear, capable of ftriking terror into the 
moſt warlike cities and nations; Mars himſelf 
would have trembled at it; her voice was ſweet 
and mild, and yet ſtrong and inſinuating; all her 
words were like darts. of fire that pierc'd Tele- 
machus's foul, and made him feel an unaccountable 
kind of delicious pain: upon her helmet appear'd 
the ſolitary bird of Athens, and upon her breaft 
there glitter'd the formidable ægis. By theſe marks 
Telemachus knew it was Minerva. ay | 
O Goddeſs, ſaid he, '*tis you *tis you yourſelf 

who have vouchfafed to conduct the ſon of Ulyſles, 
for his father's ſake ! He would have gone 


on, but his voice fail'd him; his lips made fruit- 
leſs offers to utter the thoughts that ſprung im- 
petuouſſy from the bottom of his heart. The 
reſence of the deity overcame him, ſo that he was 
Bzke a man, who, in a dream; is ſo oppreſs'd, as 
10 loſe his reſpiration, and who, with all the * 
5 | 2 | en 
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lent "agitation of his lips, is not able to form one 
word, 5 85 
At length Minerva pronounced theſe words: O ſon 


5 Ulyſſes, hearken for this laſt time: I never in- 
ſtructed any mortal with ſo much care as I have 


done you : I have led you by the hand through ſhip- 
wrecks, unknown countries, bloody wars, and all the 
evils that can try the heart of man: I have 'ſhewn 
you, by plain examples, the true and falſe maxims 
of government: your errors have been no leſs uſeful 


to you than your misfortunes ; for what man can go- 


vern wiſely, if he has never ſuffered any hardſhip, or 
has never made any advantage of the ſufferings into 
which his faults have precipitated him ? you, as well 
as your father, have fill'd ſea and land with your diſ- 
aſtrous adventures: go, you are now worthy to tread 


in his ſteps : all that remains for you, is a ſhort and 
_ eaſy paſſage to Ithaca, where your father is this very 


moment landing. Go, fight under him, and pay 


him the ſame obedience as the meaneſt of his ſubjects, 


to whom be you yourſelf an example. He will pro- 


eure Antiope to be your bride, and you ſhall be happy 


with 'her, becauſe you ſought her for her prudence 
and her virtue more than her beauty. When you 


come to reign, place your whole glory in renewing 


the golden age: hear every body, truſt but a few ; 


haye a Care of truſting your own ſelf too much: 


fear to deceiye yourſelf, but never fear to let others 


fee that you have been miſtaken, Love your peo- 
ple, and omit nothing to gain their love. Fear is 


neceſſary, where love is wanting ; but it ſhould al- 


ways be made uſe of with unwillingneſs, juſt as vio- 


lent and moſt dangerous remedies are. Ever conſider 
at a diſtance, all the conſequences of what you are 


| abou to undertake 3 endeavour to foreſce the moſt 
] 


terrible inconveniencies ; and know that true courage 
conſiſts in looking all dangers in the face, and in de- 


ſpifing them when (ey Yip become neceſſary, He 
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that is unwilling to ſee them, has not courage enough 


to bear the ſight of them unconcern'd: he that ſees 
them all, and avoids ſuch of them as are avoidable, 


and makes head againſt the reſt, without any pertur- 
bation of. mind, is the only wiſe and magnanimous 
man, Avoid ſurury, pride, and profuſion; place your 
glory in ſimplicity; et your virtues and good deeds 


be the ornament of your perſon and palace; let them 
be your life-guards; and let all the world learn from 


you, wherein true happineſs conſiſts: never forget 
that kings are not kings for their own glory, but for 
the benefit of their people: the good they do, de- 


ſcends to the moſt diſtant ages, and the evil they do, 


multiplies from generation to generation even to the 
remoteſt poſterity. 

One ill reign ſometimes proves the calamity of ſe- 
veral-ages. Above all, be upon your guard againft 


your' own humour, an enemy which you will ever 
carry along with you as long as you live; which will 


intrude into your councils, and which, if hearken'd 
to, will certainly betray you, Humour makes a 


man loſe the moſt important opportunities; it gives 


him childiſh inclinations and averſions, to the preju- 
dice of the greateſt concerns; it makes him determine 
the moſt weighty affairs, by the moſt trifling con- 
ſiderations; it obſcures and drowns all talents; de- 
baſes courage; 
and inſupportable. Ever diſtruſt ſuch any enemy. 
Fear the gods, O Telemachus ! this fear is the moſt 
valuable treaſure of the heart of man; you will find 


it accompanied with wiſdom, juſtice, peace, joy, re- 
fin'd pleaſure, true liberty, delicious plenty, and ite 


blemiſh'd glory, 


I now leave you, O fon of Ulyſſes, but my wifiom | 


ſhall never leave you, provided you always remain ſen- 
ſible that you can do nothing without it. 


ſhould now learn to go alone, I parted from you 
in Egypt and Salentum, Red to accuſtom you to be 
without 


renders a man unequal, weak, abject, 


"Tis time 
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V. without my company; as they wean children, when 
gh it is time to give them ſolid food, in exchange for milk. 
ces Scarce had the goddeſs made an end of her ſpeech, - 
le, but ſhe ſprung into the air, and mantled herſelf with 
5 a cloud of gold and azure, in which ſhe diſappear'd. 
m1] Telemachus; fighing, aſtoniſhed, and tranſported, 
dur proſtrated himſelf on the ground, lifting up his hands 
eds to heaven: Afterwards he went and wak' d his com- 
55 panions, haſten'd away, and arrived at Ithaca, where 
"1 he found again and knew his father, at the houſe 
zet of the faithful Eumæus. | 
for | | 

de- | 

do, 

he 
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I tures of TELEMACHUS, 
2 SITE G you can read nothing 
„ JR more tender and more 


ArIsTONOUS. 3 pro as if nature 
herſelf had diftated both theſe charm- 
ing pieces: and whereas the ſame ſpirit, 
and the ſame ſimplicity, reign equal. 
ly through the whole, you will not 
be diſpleaſed to find them both joined 
together : though they are not by the 
fame band, as ſeveral per ſons of + 
fajie. 


The Bookſeller to the Reader. 
taſte have aſſured me. They gene- A 
rally give the preference to Telema- 2 

&p 


chus, which muſt be owned to be an 
 zncomparable piece. The author of 
Ariſtonous has borrowed the hint, 
Ie ſtyle, and the moral from the 
farmer. So that if he has not the 
glory of the firſs invention; yet be 
has at leaſt thus much to ſay in his 
own behalf, that he has found out 
be ſecret of imitating à man who 
ſeemed to be inimitable. 
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ang OPHRONIMUS, being de- 


by ſhipwrecks, and other misfor- 
tunes, comforted himſelf with his 
virtue, in the iſland of Delos. 
we There, upon a golden harp, he 
*WE warbled forth the wonders of the 
gd that was worſhipped in that 
place: he cultivated the Muſes, by whom he was be- 
loy'd ; he was curjous in the ſearches he made into all 
the ſecrets of nature ; he ſtudied the motions of the 
ſtars and the heavens ; the order of the elements ; the 


priv'd of the eſtate of his anceſtors, _ 


ſtructure of the univerſe, which he meaſur d by his- 
compaſs ; the virtue of plants, and the formation of - . | 


animals: above all, he ſtudied himfelf, and endea- 
vour'd to adorn his foul with virtue. This fortune, 
by abaſing him, had advanc'd him to true glory, 
. namely, that of wiſdom, | . 
b Whilſt he liv'd thus happily, without an eſtate, in 
L tnhis ſilent retreat, he one day eſpied upon the ſea- ſnore, 
à venerable old man, a perfect ſtranger to him, who 
351 85 . | 1 was 
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9 
was but juſt landed on that iſland, This old man 
looked with admiration on the banks of the ſea, where- 
in he kney that this iſland formerly floated , he caſt 
his eyes upon that fide, where the little hills, (always 
coyer'd with a green and flouriſhing turf) had rais'd 
their heads above the ſands and rocks. 
he could never take a ſufficient view of the cryſtal 


his ſilver 
wrinkled face had nothing i in it of deformity ; he was 
Ki1] exempt from the injuries of decrepid old age; a 
ſpeet yiyacity ſparkled in his eyes 3 he was tall; and 
725 of A majeſtick mien, but ſ. 
ivory ſtaff ſupported him as 
phronimus to js 
vou ſeem to be a ſtranger ? if it be the temple of the 
god; you ſee it at a diſtance, and I ary ready to conduct 
you thither ; for I reverence the gods, and have learn' d, 
that Jupiter requires we ſhould ſuecour ſtrangers. 

1 accept, Tee ly'd the old man, of the offer which 
you have an May the 
gods reward your love to ſtrangers. Come, let us go 
Denk, the pe. 2 
to Sq us the occaſion of his voyage. 

Mey 9 ſays he, is Ariſtonous, a native of Cla- 
a 
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He thought 


ins, and rapid ftreams that water'd this delicious 


country: he advanc'd towards the facred groves 
ſarrounded the temple of the god; he wonder d 


it's yerdure not ſo much as tarniſh'd with the 


cold and boiſterous winds 3 and now he ſurvey'd the 
temple of Parian marble, more white than ſnow, -. 
Sophro- 


which were lofty pillars all of jaſper, 
was no leſs intent upon viewing this old man; 
beard waved gently over his breaſt, his 


mewhat ſtoopi ping, and an 
walked. 0 Sir, ſays So- 
im, what ſeek you in this NMand, to which 


y and kindly make me. 
In the way thither, he related 


2 town of Tonia, ſituated on that pleaſant 
which runs out into the ſea, and ſeems to join 
the iſſe of Chios the fortunate country of Ho- 
was deſcended of poor, tho' noble paren- 
my father, named Polyſtratus, who was al- 
over- burthened with a numerous family, was 
"ing to bring me up, but 10 me to be 
expoſed 
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expoſed by one of his friends of Teos. An an- 
cient woman of Erythrea, who lived near the place 
where I was expoſed, took me up, and fed me with 
goat's milk in her cottage, But her circumſtances be- 
ing low, as ſoon as I was capable of doing any ſervice, 
ſhe ſold me to a merchant that dealt in flaves, who 
carried me to Lycia, This merchant reſold me at 


Patara, to a wealthy and virtuous man, nam'd Alci- 
nus; and Alcinus took care of me in my youth. He 


found me to be tractable, ſober, fincere, affectionate, 
and addicted to whatever uſeful thing they were will- 
ing to have me inſtructed in: he devoted me to thoſe 
arts which Apollo favours, and made me learn muſick, 
bodily exerciſes, 'and eſpecially the art of chirurgery. I 
ſoon attained to a great perfection in that art, which is 
ſo neceſſary to human life; and Apollo, who inſpired 
me, diſcovered to me a great many wonderful ſecrets 
in that way. 


Alcinus, who loved me daily more and more, and 


who was raviſh'd to ſee how ſucceſsful his cares to- 
wards me had proved, enfranchiſed me, and ſent me 
to Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, who, amidſt that 


Incredible proſperity which he enjoyed, always feared, 


leſt fortune, which had ſmiled upon him ſo long, 


ſhould at laſt cruelly betray him. He lov'd life, 


- which afforded him ſo many delights 3 he was afraid 


of loſing it; and was for preventing the very leaſt ap- 


pearances of evil; and hence it was, that he had al- 


ways attending upon him the moſt eminent phyſicians . 


that could be got. | 
Polycrates was very glad that I would live with him 


and, to engage me the cloſer to his ſervice, he be- 
ſtowed great riches and honours upon me. I refided a 
long time at Samos; where I could not but wonder to 


ſee how fortune ſeemed to take a kind of pleaſure in 


granting him whatever he deſired. He needed only to 


begin a war, and victory would be ſure to follow him: 
it was enough for him to will the moſt difficult things, 


and immediately they were done, as it were of them- 


ſelves 3 
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ſelves ; his heaps of wealth increaſed every day; all 
his enemies were caſt down beneath bis feet; his 
health was ſo far from being impaired, that it grew 
ſtronger and ſounder, For forty years paſt had this 
peaceful and happy prince held fortune as it were in 
chains; nor had ſhe dared to vary in any thing, or 
cauſed him the leaſt diſappointment in any of his de- 
ſigns. Such an uninterrupted proſperity, ſo ſeldom 
heard of among mortals, made me concern'd for him; 
I loved him heartily, and could not forbear opening to 
him my apprehenſions, which made ſome impreſſion 
upon his heart; for tho' he was ſoftened by pleaſures, 
and puffed up with his grandeur, yet he had ſtill re- 
maining ſome ſentiments of humanity, whenever he 
was put in mind of the gods, and of the inconſtancy of 
human affairs. He permitted me to tell him the 
truth, and was ſo moved by the fear I had for him, 
that at laſt he reſolved to interrupt the courſe of his 
3 by a loſs that he would inflit upon him- 
ſelf, ; ? ; Cr 
I am ſenſible, ſays he to me, that there is no man 
but what ought once, in his life, to ſuffer ſome Might: 
of fortune; the more he has been favoured by her, 
the more ought he to fear ſome terrible revolution, 
As for me, on whom ſhe has heaped ſo many good 
things for ſo many years together, I muſt expect the 
extremeſt hardſhips from her, if I do not divert the 
ſtorm that ſeems to threaten me. I will therefore 


forthwith prevent the treacheries of this flattering 


fortune. e 

No ſooner had he ſaid this, but he pluck'd 'a ring 
off his finger, of a very great value, for which he had 
2 vaſt eſteem ; he threw it, in my preſence, from a 
high tower into the ſea, hoping by this loſs, to have 
atoned for the neceſſity of ſuffering, at leaſt once in 


his life, the frowns of fortune. But this was a miſ- 
take into which he was blindly led by his proſperity : 


the misfortunes which one makes a matter of choice, 


and ſubmits voluntarily to, are not real evils E 
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only afflicted by the forced and unforeſeen mileries 
which the gods in puniſhment inflict upon us. | 
Polyerates was not ſenfible, that the true way of 


and moderation, to fit looſe to all her tranſitory en- 
Joyments: Fortune, to which he ſacrific'd his ring, 
did not accept of that trifling victim; and Polycrates, 
in ſpight of himſelf, ſeem'd to be more fortuhate than 
ever. A fiſh had ſwallow'd the ring; and the fiſh 
was taken, brought to the palace of Polycrates, dreſs'd. 
up for his table, and the ring, found in the belly of 
2 fiſh by the cook, was reſtored to the tyrant, who 
turn d pale when he pereeiv'd that fortune was fo ob- 
ſtinately bent upon favouring him: but alas! the time 
drew near, when all his proſperity was at one ſtroke to 
be chang'd into the moſt diſmal adverſity. 3 

The great king of Perſia, Darius, the ſon of Hy. 
ſtaſpes, enter d into a war againſt the Greeks ; he 


. ſoon ſubdued all the Greek colonies on the coaſt of 


Aſia, and the neighbouring iſlands, which lie in the 
LEgean ſea ; Samos was taken, the tyrant cohquered; 
and Orantes, who was commander in chief under that 
great king, having caus'd a high gibbet ta be rais'd, 
ordered the tyrant to be hanged therech. Thus this 
man, who had enjoyed ſuch a prodigious proſperity, 
and who could not even attain to taſte the misfortune 
he had voluntarily ſought, fell from his glory on a ſud- 
den, and cruelly ſuffered the moſt ignominious of 
deaths. No men therefore are more in danger of ſome 
great affliction than thoſe who enjoy too high a degree 
of proſperity. That ſame tapricious fortune, which 
ſo cruelly, ſports with mien of the higheſt tation, does 
as often raiſe the moſt miſerable creatures out of the 
duſt, She had thrown down Polycrates from the top 
of her wheel, and brought me out of the moſt miſe- 
rahle of all conditions, to the enjoyment of great 
riches, Ae: 5 
The Perſians were ſo far from taking any thing 
away from me, that on the contrary they ſet a hight 
Ver. H. * | vala 
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value upon my {kill in curing the'wounded, and great- 
ly eſteemed the moderation I had practiſed, during my 
being in favour with the tyrant, Thoſe perſons, who 
had abuſed his authority, and the truſt he had re- 
pos'd in them, were puniſh'd after ſeveral manners; 
whereas, for my part, I never/did-atry man an injury, 
but, on the contrary, all the gobd I could. I was 
the only perſon whom the conquerors ſpared and 
treated honourably, Every one rejoited at my for? 
tune, for I was beloved, and had-etijoyed proſperity 
without envy, becauſe I never ſnew'd the leaſt tokens 
of cruelty, pride, avarice, or injuſtice; . 
I lived quietly at Samos for ſome years longer; but 
at laſt I peiceived in myſelf a longing deſire of reviſit- 
ing Lycia, where I had ſpent my youth ſo pieafantly, 
was in hopes of meeting there with Alcinus, who 
had brought me up, and was the firſt founder of a 
my fortune. Upon my arrival in the country, IT vn- 
derſtood that Alcinus was dead, after he had loſt his 
eſtate, and ſuffered the miſcries of old age with the 
utmoſt conſtancy, E RT 9 


* 1 went and ſtrew'd ſome flowers, and ſhed ſome 
tears over his aſhes; I placed an honourable inſcrip- 
tion on his tomb, and enquired, What was become 
of his children? They told me, the only ſon who 
ſurvived, named Orcilochus, not being able to bear 
the thoughts of being poor in his own country, where 
his father bad lived with: ſo great ſpendor, went on 


board a ſtrange veſſel, intending to lead an obſcure 


life in ſome remote iſland of the ſea. They acquaint- 
ed me farther, That Orcilechus within a ſhort time 
after ſuffer d ſhipwreck near the iſland of Carpathus, 
ſo that there was not one remaining of the family of 
my beneſactor Alcinus. Immediately I thought of 
buying the houſe where he had dwelt, and the fer- 
tile fields round about, which he formerly poſſeſs' d. 


I was very glad to ſee again thoſe places, which re- 


called to my mind the ſweet remembrance of ſo 
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1 was ſtill i in the bloom of my tender years; wherein 


I had ſerv'd Alcinus. 
had ſcarce purchaſed this eſtate of his creditors, 


but I was obliged to go to Clazomene. My father 


Polyſtratus, and my mother Phidilis were dead; and 
J had ſeveral brothers, who could not very well agree 
with one another. As ſoon as I arrived at Clazo- 
mene, I preſented myſelf before them in a mean 
| 7 as a man ſtript of all he had, and ſhew'd them 
the marks with which you know people generally 
take care to expoſe children. They were ſtartled t6 


ſee the number of Polyſtratus's heirs increaſe, who 


were to be ſharers in his ſmall inheritance ; they were 
reſolved even. tg conteſt my birth, and refuſed to own. 
me as their brother before the judges, To puniſh 

their inhumanity, I declared, That I conſented" to be 
as a ſtranger to them, and demanded that they ſhould 


be excluded for ever from being my heirs. The jud- 


ges decreed it ſhould be ſo; and then I ſhew'd the 


treaſures which I had brought along with me in my 


ſhip. I diſcover'd to them that I was that Ariſto- 
nous who had acquired ſo much wealth under Poly- 


crates of Samos, and that I was yet unmarry'd. 


My brethren ſoon repented of their unjuft uſage 
of me; ; and, in hopes of becoming one day my heirs, 


uſed. their utmoſt endeavours, but to no purpoſe, to 


inſinuate themſelves again into my favour. Their 
quarrelling obliged them to ſell our father's eſtate; 1 


bought it, and they had the mortificaticn to ſee the 


whole patrimony fall into the hands of one whom 


they would not admit into the leaſt ſhare. By this 


means they fell into extreme poverty; but, after 
they had ſufficiently. ſmarted for their fault, I was 
minded to extend my good- nature to them: I par- 
don'd them, admitted them into my own houſe, and 
put each of them in a way to grow rich by merchan- 

izing 3 I reconciled them all; they and their chil- 
. dren lived peaceably together with me, and I became 
the common x father of all theſe ſeveral families. By 
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their union and induſtry they ſoon got together con- 
fideratle wealth. In the mean time, old age, as ycu 
ſee, comes upon me apace; 'it has filver'd my hairs, 

and furrow'd my face; and admoniſhes me, that 1 
have not long to enjoy ſo perfect a proſperity. I was 
willing therefore, be fore I die, to ſee once more that 
country which is ſq dear to me, and which affects 
me more than my native ſoil; Lycia I mean, where 
1 had learned to be good and wiſe, under the conduct 
of the virtuous Alcinus. As I was upon my vcyage 
thither, I met with a merchant belonging 'to one of 


the Cyclade Iſlands, who aſſured me, that there was 


ill living at Delos, a ſon of Orcilochus, who imi- 
tated the prudence and virtue of his grafidfathet Alci- 
nus. Immediately I quitted my deſign of failing to 
| Lycia, and haften'd, by favour of Apollo, to find out 
in his iſland the precious remains of a family to whom 
I owe my all. I have but a ſhort time to live; the 
_ deftinies, enemies to that ſweet repoſe, which the 
gods ſo rarely' grant to mortals, will ſoon cut the 
thread of my life; but J ſhall be content to die, pro- 
vided my eyes, before they are robbed of this light; 
can but behold my maſter's grandſon. Speak then, 

Q you, who-are an inhabitant, 'as well as he, of this 
Tland, Do you know him? Can you'tell 'me where 


05 I may find him? If you can, ſhew him to me; may 


the gods in recompence grant you to ſee your children's 

children to the fifth generation: may the gods pre- 

ſerve all your family in peace and plenty, as the re- 
ward of your vittue. 

Whilſt Ariſtondus ſpoke thus, ebene ſhed 
tears that flow d from a mixture of Joy and ſorrow. 
In ſhort, without being able to utter ene word, he 
threw his arms about the neck of the old man, he 
embraced bim, he graſped him doſe, and with much 


ado forced out theſe words, that were often * 


ed by ſighs. 
. 1 am, ohl my father, the m whom you tek: 
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anus; *tis I myſelf; and I cannot queſtion, in hear- 
ing your relation, but that the gods have ſent you 


| Kither to alleviate my misfortunes. Gratitude, which 


ſtems to be no more on earth, is lodged in your fingle 
breaſt, I had heard ir deed, in my childhood, that a 


certain famous and wealthy man, reſiding at Samos, 


had been brought up by my grandfather : but where- 
as my father Orcilochus died young, and left me in 
rhe crad'e, the knowledge 1 had of theſe matters has 
been but confoſed. 1 would not venture to Samos 
upon an uncertainty, and choſe rather to ſtay in this 


Mand 3 comforting myſelf under my misfortunes, by 
the contempt of vain riches, and by employing myſelf 


agreeably in cultivating the Muſes in the facred houſe 


of Apollo. That prudence, which accuſtoms men to 


de content with a little, and to be quiet, has ſerved 
me hitherto inſtead of all other treaſures, | 


* Upon finſhing theſe words, Sophronimus perceiving 


they were arrived at the temple, propo'ed to Ariſto- 


nous there to offer up his prayers and oblations. They 


facrificed to the god two ſheep whiter than ſnow, and 


a bull which had a creſcent on his forehead between 


the two horns. Afterwards they ſang in verſe the 
praiſes of the god, who enlightens the univerſe, who 
regulates the ſeaſons, who preſides over' the ſciences, 


and who inſpires the choir of the nine Muſes, * Hav- 
ing left the temple, Sophronimus and Ariſtonous ſpent 


the reſt of the day in recounting to each other their 
adventures. Sophronimus received the old man into 


his habitation with the ſame tenderneſs and reſpe& as 


he would have teſtified for Alcinus himſelf, had he 
been alive, The next day they ſet out both together, 
and fet fail for Lycia. Ariſtonous led Sophronimus in- 
to a fruitſul country, upon the banks of a river, in 


whoſe waves Apollo returning from hunting, cover d 


with duſt, has oſten bath'd his body, and waſh'd his 
flaxen locks. Along this river they met with poplars 
and willows, whoſe green and tender boughs concealed 


| the nets of an infinite number of birds, who warbleck 
* * ſ-, IE [& 3 3 : | forth 
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forth their melodious notes both night and day: the. 
river falling from a rock with great noiſe and foam, 
daſh'd it's waves into a current that was full of ſmail 
pebbles. All the plain was cover'd with a gilded har- 
veſt ; the hills that appeared like an amphitheatre, 
were ſet with vines and fruit- trees; there whole na- 
ture was gay and ſmiling ; the air was calm and ſe- 
rene; and the earth always ready to yield out of it's 
| boſom new crops, to reward the labours of the huſ- 

bandman. In going farther up the river, Sophroni- 
mus perceived a plain and middling houſe, but whoſe 
architecture was comely, juſt, and proportionable; it 
had neither marble, nor gold, nor filver, nor ivory, 
nor was it furniſh'd with purple; but all was neat, 
| agreeable, and convenient, without magnificence or 
pomp: a fountain ſpouted up in the midſt of the 
court, and formed a ſmall canal, with a green border 
round about it: the gardens were not large, but full 
of uſeful fruits and plants, proper for the nouriſhment 
of man, On two ſides of the garden were two 
groves, whoſe trees were almoſt as ancient as the 
earth that bare them, and whoſe thick branches caſt 


ſuch a ſhade as could not be pierced by the ſun - beams, 


They enter'd into a great hall, where they made a 
ſweet repaſt of ſuch proviſions as nature furniſh'd 


them with out of the gardens, wherein there was 


nothing of thoſe ſumptuous delicacies. to be ſeen, 
which luxury inclines men to ſend for ſo far, and to 
buy at fo dear a rate in the cities. There was milk 
as ſweet as that which Apollo drew whilſt he was 


ſhepherd to king Admetus ; and honey more exquiſite | 


than that of the bees of Hybla in Sicily, or of mount 
Hymettus in Attica : there were garden-pulſe and 


fruits freſh gather d; wine more delicious than neQar 


copiouſ]y flowed out of large veſſels into carved cups. 
During this frugal, but pleaſant and quiet repaſt, Ari- 
ſtonous would not fit down at table: at firſt he endea- 
vour'd, under various pretences, to conceal his mo- 
del 3 but at laſt, when Sophronimys eargeſtly wo d 
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him to it, he declar'd, that he could not find in his 
heart to fit down and eat with the grandſon of Alci- 
nns, on whom he had waited ſo many years at that 
very table. Here it was, ſaid he, where that wiſe 
old man was wont to eat ; there he entertain'd him- 
ſelf with his friend; there he diverted himſelf at ſe- 
veral forts of games; there he wa'k'd out and pleas'd 
himſelf with reading Homer and Heſiod; and there 
he laid himſelf down to reſt at night. In reciting 
theſe circumſtances, his heart. melted with tender- 
neſs, and the tears trickled from his eyes. After the 
repaſt was over, he Jed forth Sophronimus to take a 
view of -the pleaſant meadows, where the large herds- 
of cattle wander'd on the banks of the river; then 
they ſaw the flocks of ſheep returning from their fat- 


' paſtures, the ewes, bleating and full of milk, were” 


follow'd by their little ſcipping lambs. Every where” 
you might perceive the workmen earneſt at their bu- 
fineſs, as if they were in love with their labour, 
whiltt they promoted the intereſt of their kind and 
gentle maſter, who made himſelf to be beloved by* 
them, and alleviated the miſery of their ſlavery. 
After Ariſtonous had ſhew'd to Sophronimus this 
houſe, theſe ſlaves, theſe flocks, and theſe lands, 
which were become ſa fertile by careful cultivating z+ 


he addreſs'd himſelf to him in theſe words: I am ex- 
tremely glad to ſee. you in the ancient patrimony of 
Vous anceſtors; now am I content, ſince I put you 


io poſſeſſion of a place where I ſery'd Alcinus fo long. 

Do you peaceably enjoy what was his; live happily,” 

but ſecure to yourſelf, by your ſoreſight and vigilance, 
a, milder end than his. At the ſame time he made over 
to him by deed of gift that eſtate, according to all the 
neceſſary forms of law; and declar'd, that he would * 
difinherit his natural heirs of his own eſtate, if ever” 
they ſhould prove ſo ungrateful as to conteſt that do- 


nation which he had made to the grandſon of Alci- 


nus, his benefactor. But all this did not yet ſatisfy 
hit ban heart. Belem Ahnen gave _— a 
- bout 
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houſe, he furniſh'd it throughout with new ſurni- 
ture, plain and modeſt indeed, but withal neat and 
 2preeable : he fill'd the barns with the rich preſents 
o Ceres, and the celler with choice wine of Chios, 
fit to be jerv'd up by the hand of Ganymede at the 
table of great Jupiter; he laid in likewiſe ſome Par- 
meran wine, with great quantities of honey of Hy- 
mettus and Hybla, and Attick oil, almoſt as ſweet as 
Honey itic lf. Laſtly, to all theſe things he added in- 
numerable Reeces of fine wool; as white as the driven 


tnaw, being the rich ſpoils of the tender ſheep that 


lied on the mountains of Arcadia, and in the fat paſ- 
rures of Sicily. In this ſtate and concition he be- 
ſtow'd the houſe on Sophronimus : he gave him over 


and above fifty Eutoic talents ; and reſerv'd to his own. 


relations the eſtate which he poſleſs'd in the peninſula 
o Clazomene, and in the parts that lay about Smyrna, 
Na and Colophon, — was of a very great 
value. | 


' When this deed of gift was made, Ariſtonous re- 


embark'd on board his ſhip, to return to Ionia, So- 
phronimus, ſurprized and moved at the magnificence 
of thoſe favours, attended him to the ſhip with tears 
in his eyes, calling him his father all along as he went, 

and embracing him in his arms. Ariſtonous ſoon ar- 


riv'd at his own home, having had a happy voyage. 


None of his relations durſt complain of his liberality 
to Sophronimus. I'have order'd, ſaid he to them, 


by my laſt will and teſtament, that all my eſtate ſhall 
be ſold, and given to the poor of Ionia, if ever any 


one of you ſhould oppoſe the gift I have made to the 
grandſon of Alcinus. The wiſe and aged Ariſtonous 


liv'd in peace, and enjoy ' d thoſe good things which 


the gods had granted to his virtue. Every year, not- 
withſtanding his old age, he took a voyage into Lycia, 
to viſit Sophronimus, and to offer a ſacriſiee on the 
tomb of Alcinus, which he had enrich'd with ſeveral 
curious ornaments of architecture and ſculpture, He 
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be laid up in the ſame tomb, where they might reſt 
with thoſe of his dear maſter, Each year, in the 
ſpring, Sophronimus waited with impatience for his 
38 return; he had always his eyes looking towards the 
| ſea-ſhore, to ſee whether he could diſcover the ſhip of 
F Ariſtonous, which uſually arrived at that ſeaſon, 
Tach year he had the pleaſure of ſeeing at a diſtance 
the (ſhip which was ſo grateful to him, eroſſing the 
. briay waves; and it's arrival was more pleaſant to him 
| by far, than all the beauties which'reviving nature in 
ſpring brings back to adorn the earth, after the ri- 
; gours of a ſevere winter. 
One year it happen'd, that this fo long'd-for ſhip 
did not arrive as uſual z Sophronimus ſigh'd bitterly ; 
ſorrow and fear were painted on his face; ſoft ſleep 
, departed from his eyes; the moſt exquiſite dainties 
) had no reliſh with bim; he was reſtleſs, diſturb'd 
2 even at the leaſt noiſe; was always looking towards 
the port, and every moment demanding whether there 
Vere no ſhip arriv'd from Ionia. There came one, at 
last; but, alas! Ariſtonous was not there; it only 
brought his aſhes in a filver urn. Amphicles, an an- 


. 


be: cient friend of the deceas'd, and almoſt of the ſame 
ö age with him, the trufly executor of his lat will and 
4 commands, was the ſad bearer of this urn, When 


he drew near to Sophronimus, they could neither of 
them utter a word, but expreſs d their ſentiments in 


"= I 


= fizhs and groans. Sophronimus, *kifling the urn, and 
| bedewing it with tears, at length gave vent to his 
# grief in theſe wo'ds: It was to you, O thou good 
: cid man, that I ft00d indebted for all the happineſs of 
E my life, and now you are the occafion of the moſt 
L püngent ſorrow. ' I ſhall never ſee you more! death 


would be welcome to me, could I but be with you, 
an ſerve you in the Elyſian Fields, where your ſhade 
ep joys the happy peace which the Juſt gods reſerve as 
ruhe teward of virtue. You have in our days brought 
back upon earth, joſtice, piety, and gratitude z you. 
Have. in theſe iron times thewn the W and in» 
8 N nocenes 
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nocence of the golden age. The gods, before they 


crown'd you in the manſions of the juſt, granted you 
here below a long, happy, and pleaſant life; but 
alas ! that which, ought to laſt for ever is not always 
of the longeſt continuance. I have now no pleaſure 


to enjoy, being robb'd of your preſence. O dear 


ſhade! When is it that I ſhall follow you ? O pre- 


cious aſhes! were you but ſenſible of any thing, you 


would doubtleſs be pleaſed with being mixed with 
thoſe of Alcinus ; and mine ſhall one day mingle 
themſelves with both! In the mean time, ail my 


comfort will be to preſerve thoſe remains of what I 


ſo paſſionately lov d. O Ariſtongus! ! you ſhall never 
die; no, you. ſhall always live within my breaſt ; 
may I ſooner forget myſelf, than ever forget ſo ami- 
able a man, who lov'd me ſo much, was ſo great a 
lover of virtue, and to whom I owe my all, 

After theſe words, often interrupted with deep Bebe, 
| Sophronimus placed the urn in the tomb of Alcinus ; 
| He offer'd ſeveral victims, whoſe blood overflow'd the 
the altars of turf which ſurrounded the tomb; he 
pour'd out copious Iibations of wine and milk; he 
burnt rich perfumes that came from the fartheſt part 
of the Eaſt, which caus'd an odoriferous cloud to aſ- 
cend the ſky. Sophronimus appointed, that for the 


future every year, at the ſame ſeaſon, funeral ſports 


ſhould be celebrated in honour of Alcinus and Ariſto- 
nous. Thither they flock'd from Caria, a happy and 
fertile country; from the enchanting banks of Mean- 


der, which ſports itſelf in ſo many windings and turn- 


ings, and ſeems ſo loth to part with the country 
which it waters; from the ever- green banks of Cay- 
fter ; from the ſhores of Pactolus, which rolls along 
over the golden ſand beneath it's waves; from Pam- 


pbylia, where Ceres, Pomona, and Flora, ſtrive who 
mall in greateſt affluence beſtow their precious preſents : 


laſtly, from the vaſt plains of Cilicia, water'd as a 
garden, by the ſtreams which fall from mount Tau- 
Yan may cover 'd with ſnow. Daring this folemn 
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feſtival, the young men and maidens, clothed. with 
long robes of linen, whiter than the lilies, ſang hymns 


in honour of Alcinus and Ariſtoneus; for they could 
not praiſe one without commending the other, nor 
ſeparate two men who were ſo cloſely united, even af- 


ter their deaths. 

What was moſt wonderfit was, that on the rf 
day, whilſt Sophronimus made the libations of wine 
and milk, a green myrtle-tree, of an exquiſite a- 
grancy, ſprang out of the midſt of the tomb, and all 
of a ludden rear'd it's buſhy head, to cover the two 
urns with it's overſpreading bqughs. Every one cried 


out, that- Ariftonous, as a reward of his virtue, was 


chang' d by the gods intp ſo pleaſant a tree. Sophro- 


5 nimus took care to water it himſelf, and to reverence 


it as a deity. This tree is ſo far from growing old, 


that it is renew d every ten years; and the gods, by 
this miracle, were pleas'd to ſixhify, That virtue, 


which caſes ſo ſaeet a FROM on 000 _— of many 
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' Traumapbilus, has the art of curing all watch roy 


| Sc. 
i Tritolemus, See A GRICULTURE, 

* 4 E, It's pernicious conſequences cho. 

19 faccaliful 2 | 62, &c. 

—— Fine reflections on that ſcourge of mankind 

106, Ce. 

rMicled Men, theiecharater „ 
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